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Editor  &  Publisher 


k  The  Chicago  Tribune  reaches 
7  the  right  kind  of  people 


To  a  seller  of  men’s  suits,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
people  in  a  market.  Those  who  huy.  And  those  who 
don’t,  can’t  or  won’t. 

The  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  the  right  kind. 
And  in  Chicago,  that’s  easy.  Most  of  them  read  the 
Tribune. 

In  city  and  suburban  households,  72%  of  the  men’s 
suit  buyers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  55%,  read  the 
Daily  Tribune. 

Now  perhaps  you  sell  sp)orts  cars,  shoes  or  shrubbery 
instead  of  suits.*  It  makes  little  difference.  The  Tribune 
still  delivers  a  larger  audience  of  actual  buyers  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

You’ll  sell  more  to  the  right  kind  of  p^ple — the  people 
who  buy — when  you  use  the  Tribune  in  Chicago. 

MORE  READERS  .  .  .  MORE  BUYERS  .  .  .  MORE  RESULTS- 


'And  if  you  do  sell  men's  suits,  our  new  MARKET  POWER 
study  is  full  of  information  about  your  kind  of  buyers. 
Ask  a  Tribune  representative  for  the  full  story. 
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ANOTHER 


INSTALLATION 
...READY  TO  GO! 


Custom-built  for  the  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Herald -Telephone 


SCOTT  press  units  serve  the  needs  of  newspaper  publishers 
of  every  size  . . .  large,  niediuin.  small . . .  with  black  and  white 
and  color  equipment  that  meets  ever)'  demand  for  high  speed, 
di^penduble  newspaper  printing. 

Every  SCOTT  installation  is  built  to  suit  the  exact  needs 
of  each  user,  with  full  un«lerstanding  of  today's  requirements 
for  flexible  color,  made  available  economically.  If  you  plan 
modernization  of  existing  pressroom  facilities,  hy  all  means 
let  a  SCOTT  engineer  help  you  decide  on  the  best  way  to 
solve  your  problem. 


Herald -Telephone  obtains 
flexibility  of  color  with 
SCOTT  equipment 

3-unil  Press  and  3/}  ratio  Folder,  designed 
to  print  up  to  48  pages.  Equipped  with 
single  reverse  drive  and  color  plate  cylin^ 
der  which  permits  spot  or  multi-color  up 
to  4  pages  on  straight  runs  12-upl  or  8  pages 
in  collect  runs.  ’ 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE: 
501  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 


WAITER  SCOTT  S  CO. 


SCOTT 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  n.  j. 


BUILDKRS  or  PRKSSItOOM  ARD  RKKI.ROOM  MACHINKRV  AND  KQUIPMANT  SINCR  1078 


collar  city,  an  evening  newspaper  city.  Your  prime  Washington  market 

becomes  most  receptive  to  your  advertising  message — at  home — at  ease — in  the  evening. 

This  is  why  advertisers  who  know 

the  Washington  scene  prefer  the  evening  selling  strength  of 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

I3*IS— Twai  Daily  Nawtpapar  Auociation,  Jack  Tar  Hotat,  Galvattoa. 

17- 19 — AP  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Association,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Whiti 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

1 8- 20-— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinai 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

19- 23— International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Fla. 

21-24— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  HHI,  New  Hampshir( 


21-26— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  Cty.  f  jj 

27- 31— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  MichigaeLt 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ||j 

28- 30— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Schine  ln(/ 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Ocean  Shore,  Wash. 

8- 9 — Pennsylvania  UPl  Editors  workshop.  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford, 
8-10— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  mIt 
8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic,  Hotel  Savery,  dX 

Moines.  V 

8-10 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  SaBi 
Francisco.  ^ 

8- 10— Maryland  Press  Association  &  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Con* 

mander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md.  S- 

9- 10— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  St.  Nicholas  Hotek'. 
Springfield,  III. 

9-11— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 15 — Newspaper  Food  Editors,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Barn 
South  Egremont,  Mass. 

1 1-  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vaifcouver. 

11- 15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

14-15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Auociation,  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 
15-16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers'  Consj 

ference.  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove.  | 

24— Minnesota  AP  Association,  Albert  Lea.  f 

24-26— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congras# 
Hotel,  Chicago.  y 

24-26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopersf 
town.  N.  Y. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-StratforcM 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 -  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

30- Oct.  1st — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  Atf 

lantic  City,  N.  J.  ^ 

2- 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 
5-7— Illinois  Press  Auociation,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Thi 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-l(^Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radission  Hotai« 
Minneapolis.  ' 

8-10— California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

11- 14 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter- American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies.  Hotel  Syre* 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15— 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner^ 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Boston. 

17 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plara.  Boston. 

Vol.  94,  No.  32,  AuKust  12,  1961,  E}ditor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  i*‘ 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Thinl  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  "Edpub,  New 


and  the  Evening  News-Post 
Reaches  More  Large 
Households  than  any  other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper 


Neil  House  Hotel. 


iecwding  ti  a  recent  Stedy  by  Daniel  Starch  &  Statt,  ot 
Nonsehcld  Coferaae  (3  er  Mare  Person  Henseholds)  in  the 
BattioMre  Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  The  llews-P^  rates 
higlttst  with  a  44.1^.  The  Second  Newspaper  aim  only 
31,0%  coverage  .  .  .  while  the  Third  Newspaper  otters  just 
2tJ%.  The  Second  and  Third  Newspapers  COMIINED  give 
only  41,5%  coverage.  The  Battimore  News-Post  is  Maryland’s 
Largest  Daily  Newspaper.  For  the  latest  FACTS  on  Baltimore 
Daily  Newspaper  Coverage— ask  the  H,A.S.  Man. 


Baltimor^^^News-Po 

Maryland't  Largest  UajP  Daily  Newspaper 
Represented  Nationally  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 


OFFICES  IN:  New  York  Boston  Albany  Baltimore  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Miami  Beach  Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee 
W  San  Antonio  Dallas  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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HIJACKERS  SEIZED 

Pirates  of  LA.  Plane  Not  Cuban 
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2  Hijack  Jet  Carrying  73, 
Give  Up  Under  Texas  Hre 
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Announcing  nvAs 
24*''  annual  writing  and 
picture  competition 


Your  picture,  story,  film  or  script  about  commercial 
aviation  or  air  travel  can  bring  you  prestige  and 
cash  in  one  of  15  different  categories  in  TWA’s 
Writing  and  Picture  Competition,  Material 
published  or  broadcast  between  Sept.  15,  1960 
and  Sept.  15, 1961  is  eligible.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  by  midnight  of  Sept.  20  and  received 
by  TWA  not  later  than  Sept.  25, 1961.  For  further 
details,  write  for  Competition  Entry  Rules,  TWA, 
380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Vioe-PrMident— 
Public  Relations 


*nM  TMt  SUWUCT  MStmt  II  •  MfuKl  awl  omM  iicliiliMlji  k,  Tim  miM  Mihatl,  Me 
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The  rev.  c.  Ralph  monk,  who  worked  in  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  El&P  years  ago,  is  now  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Catholic 
I  Church,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C,  (my  home  town  where  I  once 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  Newsworld) .  .  .  .  State  Elditor  Bill 
Behling,  Beloit  ( Wis.)  Daily  News,  is  one  of  those  newsmen  with 
'  a  couple  of  odd  side  jobs.  He  is  both  a  farmer  and  a  volunteer 
fireman.  A  couple  of  years  ago  he  proved,  though,  that  he  is 
first  and  last  a  reporter-photographer.  While  shooting  pictures  of 
the  other  volunteers  in  a  parade  in  downtown  Beloit,  the  garage 
on  his  farm  burned  to  the  ground.  .  ,  .  When  the  chiefs  running 
the  All-State  Indian  Pageant  at  Petoskey,  Mich.,  said  they 
planned  to  make  a  surprise  adoption  of  a  white  man  into  their 
ranks  as  a  chief.  Editor  Jim  Doherty  of  the  Petoskey  News- 
Review  thought  he  ought  to  staff  the  gathering.  “After  all.  it 
might  be  somebody  I  know,”  he  reasoned.  It  was.  Him.  While 
Mr.  Doherty  was  shooting  pictures  of  dancing  warriors,  they 
suddenly  swooped  down  on  him  and  said.  “Jim.  you’re  the  new 
redman.”  In  the  first  public  adoption  ceremony  ever  conducted 
,  by  the  massive  combined  Ottawa.  Chippewa  and  Pottawatomie 
Indian  tribes,  the  editor  was  adopted  and  given  the  name  “Be-shi- 
go-be,”  meaning  “one  who  walks  alone.”  The  Indians  explained 
this  means  an  editor  has  to  sit  alone  and  decide  what  is  news. 


Heads  and  Tales 

Tag  lines,  headlines,  screamers,  phrases. 

Press  agent  plugs  plus  rule  praises^ 

Are  cut  by  the  rewrite  thinker. 

Best  known  as  the  HEADline  shrinker. 

—Frank  Del-Witt 

— A  word  for  newspapers  to  forget  forever:  Posh.  ,  ,  .  Talk 
about  tie-ins  and  truth  in  advertising!  The  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union  ran  a  story  on  page  3  about  an  Elastern  Air  Lines 
plane  under  head  reading:  “Cuba  Mum  on  Fate  Of  Hijacked 
Airliner”  and  directly  under  the  story  was  a  large  display  ad 
headed:  “New  things  are  happening  at  Elastern  Air  Lines.”  .  .  . 
Add  heady  heads:  The  Baltimore  News- Post  interviewed  Miss 
Kang  Li-Ling,  “Miss  China,”  and  had  the  two-column  head  in 
Chinese  characters.  Below  it,  for  those  not  hep  to  Chinese,  was 
the  line,  in  non-pidgin  English:  “ — Translated:  ‘Wow!’”  The 
reporter  who  covered  the  story  signed  himself  as  Philip  Li,  but 
be  might  be  Fu-Ling-yu.  .  .  .  When  the  possibility  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  Black’s  retirement  got  in  the  papers,  it  gave 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  an  opportunity  to  reprint  a  delight¬ 
ful  column  by  the  erudite  Thomas  B.  Sherman.  P-D  music  and 
book  editor,  which  first  appeared  June  17,  1%6.  entitled  “Justice 
Black  as  a  Police  Judge.”  Mr.  Sherman,  who  has  been  on  the 
Post-Dispatch  nearly  40  years,  was  once  identified  by  Newsweek, 
and  rightly  so,  as  “the  high  priest  of  culture  in  St.  Louis.”  With 
this  in  mind  it  is  doubly  amusing  to  read  his  account  of  a  group 
of  young  reporters  in  Birmingham,  including  Sherman,  (circa 
1910-13)  being  arrested  for  “Sunday  gaming”  and  being  fined 
$10  each  by  Police  Judge  Black. 

—Arnold  Dibble,  director  of  public  relations  and  advertising, 
Qvil  Air  Transport,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  writes:  “I  have  been  naKSingly 
troubled  ever  since  I  read  in  a  recent  E&P  (well,  recent  to  me, 
since  it  takes  a  spell  to  get  out  here)  that  in  the  new  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Hertdd-T tHephone  building  there  is  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
not  onF'  in  the  Society  Department,  but  in  the  Sports  Department 
as  well.  After  22  years  in  the  news  business  (day  bureau  manager, 
night  bureau  manager,  chief  correspondent  in  Asia,  for  UPI, 
/Vetcstceefe  magazine,  assorted  newspapers),  I  find  it  mighty  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  wall-to-wall  carpeting  outside  the  front  office. 
All  of  which  causes  me  to  reflect: 

What  the  hell’s  the  score? 

Does  ’’Sports"  on  the  door 

Really  rate  a  rug  on  the  floor? 

What  think  Pegler,  Broun,  McLemore? 

Can  gutsy  stories  of  Mood  and  gore. 

Be  written  true  with  soft  carpet  on  the  floor?" 
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In  the  IS-County  Syrmuse  Market 

MEDIA  SELEQION 
IS  A  CINCH 


Here  is  a  market  of  1,501,500  population,  with 
annual  buying  income  of  more  than  $3  billion. 

There's  a  single,  effective  and  economical  way 
to  sell  all  of  it! 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  lOO*^--  home 
coverage  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County; 
909t  coverage  of  the  Stondard  3-County  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  and  up  to  76*^0  in  the  balance  of 
the  12  counties  thot  comprise  the  TOTAL  15- 
COUNTY  SYRACUSE  MARKET. 


No  Other  Combination  of  Media  in  the  Area  Will  Do 
a  Comparable  Job  at  a  Comparable  Cost. 


FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  — 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


the  SYRACUSE 


HERALD-JOURNAL  A  HERALD-AMERICAN 

Evening  Sunday 


Represented  Nationally  by 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


NEWSPAPERS 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning  &  Sunday 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  230,814  Sunday  Herald  American  202,467  Sunday  Post  Standard  102,966 


editorial 


Defense  Ad  Ban 

^  I  ^HK  effect  of  the  prohibition  against  advertising  by  defense  con- 

tractors  contained  in  the  Defense  Department  Appropriations  Bill 
H.R.  7851  is:  1.  Anyone  doing  business  with  the  government  must  do 
so  in  complete  anonymity:  2.  An  official  government  declaration  that 
advertising  is  not  an  ordinary  and-  customary  item  of  business  expense 
in  this  country. 

The  Bill  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  with  different  versions 
of  the  ad  restriction  and  is  now  in  committee  to  reconcile  the  differ¬ 
ences.  Whereas  the  House  version  was  a  total  ban  on  all  advertising 
by  anyone  under  a  defense  contract,  the  Senate  version  does  |)ermit 
recruitment  advertising,  or  ads  for  obtaining  scarce  materials  or  dis- 
|x>sing  of  surplus  items.  Now  there  is  an  effort  to  limit  recruitment 
advertising  to  an  “emergency”  which  would  be  <lefined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense. 

The  authors  of  these  bills  and  their  sup|x)rters  in  the  Defense 
Department  claim  that  the  government  should  not  be  exjiected  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  advertising  when  it  contracts  for  defense  material. 
They  don’t  realize  that  this  creates  a  double  standard.  There  is  no 
ban  on  advertising  of  the  companies  from  which  the  military  buys 
soap,  tissue,  and  such  items  at  a  fixed  price.  They  won’t  admit  that 
a  company  which  has  been  building  an  institutional  reputation  with 
its  stockholders,  tlie  public,  or  its  industry  through  general  or  trade 
advertising  has  any  right  to  maintain  that  effort.  The  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  believes  the  price  of  doing  business  with  the  government  under 
contract  is  total  silence.  Under  this  |X)licy,  if  the  Buick  or  Chrysler 
or  Ford  plant  were  converted  to  tank  or  airplane  production  these 
companies  couldn’t  even  tell  the  public  “Buick  has  gone  to  war”  to 
explain  why  there  are  no  more  cars  to  be  bought. 

There  are  already  safeguards  built  into  Defense  Department  nego- 
tions  with  contractors  to  prevent  chiseling  on  costs  including  adver¬ 
tising. 

further  safeguard,  and  a  sensible  revision  of  the  Senate-House 
Bill,  would  be  to  specify  that  under  defense  contracts  advertising  must 
be  limited  to  recruitment  of  personnel,  procurement  and  disposal  of 
materials,  by  authorization  of  the  Defense  Department,  and  to  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks,  brand  names 
and  corporate  image  in  mjlume  and  cost  not  to  exceed  the  average 
expenditure  of  the  company  for  the  last  five  years. 


Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
is  brought  to  desolation;  and  a  house 
divided  against  a  house  falleth. — St. 
Luke,  XI;  17. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

I  The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 

Newspeper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom. 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Uitor  &  Publisher,  June  29 

1901;  Advertising.  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 

!  Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

I  Publisher  and  Editor 

Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Adveittsing 
News,  Robert  6.  McIntyre,  Marketing  and 

Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian, 

I  Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager. 

;  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man- 

!  eger,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 

ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager. 
George  H.  Strata;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue.  New  York 
22,  N.  Y.  PLara  2-7050. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis 
Ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle.  Representative 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Little  Bldg.  8C 
Boylston  St.  DE  8-7560. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism.  University  of 
!  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave- 

\  Duncan  Scott  &  Company.  Advertising  Rep- 

'  resentative,  1901  West  8th  St.  Hubbard 

3-6211 

I  London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 

Bhelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Gireulationa. 
6  mo.  averase  rtet  paid  Dee,  81,  19M — 21, lit. 
I  Renewals  to  April  80,  1960,  79.87%. 
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SEAT  BELTS 

Publisher  E.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Salem 
(Orejion)  Capital  Journal,  raises  a  num- 
l)er  of  ((uestions  which  nuiy  be  disturbing 
other  newspaper  executives  in  connection 
with  the  Advertising  Council’s  seat- belt 
rampaign.  1  would  like  Mr.  Brown  and 
the  others  to  know  that  the  same  questions 
were  raised  here  and  seriously  considered 
before  the  Public  Health  Service  joined 
the  American  Medical  As.sociation  and  the 
National  Safety  Council  in  sponsoring  the 
Ad  Council  campaign. 

The  facts  about  seat  belts  arc  clear 
enough.  Their  installation  and  use  by  ail 
automotive  drivers  and  j>a.ssengers  would 
save  almut  5.000  of  the  lives  now  being 
lost  every  year  in  traffic  accidents  and. 
|)erhaps  more  important,  would  prevent 
or  greatly  reduce  the  severity  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  injuries  now  l>eing  sus¬ 
tained  annually,  many  of  them  of  a  life¬ 
long  nature.  There  is  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  facts  among  safety,  health, 
engineering,  and  police  agencies. 

There  is  a  major  difference  between 
seat  l)elts  on  the  one  hand  and  “head¬ 
lights.  carburetors  and  safety  brakes”  on 
the  other.  The  latter  come  as  components 
of  every  motor  vehicle  manufactured.  The 
buyer  may  have  a  choice  (or  mav  not  I  of 
higher  quality  components  rather  than 
“standard”  parts,  hut  he  does  not  have 
to  exercise  any  judgment  as  to  whether 
he  will  have  them  or  not.  No  kind  of  seat 
belt  comes  as  standard  equipment.  largelv 
because  the  motoring  public  is  not  sufii- 
riently  aware  of  their  value  or  because  of 
widespread  misconceptions  about  them. 
Public  awareness  of  their  value  must  be 
increased  and  public  demand  for  them 
must  grow  until  the  belts  do  become  stand¬ 
ard  equipment,  if  we  are  to  save  the  lives 
and  limbs  now  being  lost  which  belts  could 
save. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  jealous  of 
the  high  reputation  it  has  developed  in 
its  163  years  of  service  to  the  Nation.  It 
does  not  lend  its  support  or  its  endorse¬ 
ment  easily,  especially  when  a  charge  of 
“commercialism”  could  be  raised.  The 
reasons  for  the  Service  joining  with  AMA 
and  NSC  in  this  campaign  can  be  quickly 
summarized: 

1.  Accidents  are  now  the  leading  cause 
of  death  for  Americans  in  or  approaching 
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their  most  productive  years — ages  1  to  35 
— and  the  fourth  leading  cause  for  all 
ages.  Traffic  accidents  account  for  almost 
half  of  these.  Vehicle  deaths  account  for 
40  percent  of  deaths  to  young  men  aged 
15  to  24 — the  group  on  which  falls  most 
heavily  the  responsibility  for  our  National 
defense. 

2.  Among  those  whom  they  do  not  kill, 
accidents  cause  more  long-term  or  life¬ 
long  disabilities,  handicaps,  and  disfigure¬ 
ments  than  any  other  public-health  prob¬ 
lem. 

3.  The  victims  of  accidents  fill  over 
50.000  hospital  beds  all  year  around  and 
require  millions  of  hours  of  scarce  medical 
and  nursing  attention. 

4.  There  is  no  practical  substitute  for  a 
seat  belt  until  we  can  prevent  accidents 
instead  of  merely  minimize  their  after- 
math. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others.  Assist¬ 
ant  Surgeon  (ieneral  A.  L.  (Zhapman, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion.  has  placed  the  full  resources  of  the 
Division  behind  the  campaign  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  use  of  seat  belts  in  all  auto¬ 
motive  vehicles.  For  these  reasons.  Sur¬ 
geon  General  Luther  L.  Terry  personally 
appeared  and  spoke  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  opening  the  Ad  Coun¬ 
cil  campaign.  For  the  same  reasons.  Sec¬ 
retary  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  has  testified 
in  behalf  of  seat  belts  before  Congres¬ 
sional  committees. 

Any  seat-belt  manufacturer  or  dealer 
who  wants  to  profit  from  the  campaign 
will  still  have  to  advertise  his  product  com¬ 
petitively  in  the  market  place,  for  the  Ad 
Council  materials  plug  seat  belts  meeting 
the  standards  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  rather  than  specific  trade-name 
belts.  With  87  manufacturers  in  the  field, 
there  is  lots  of  room  for  competitive,  space- 
rate  advertising. 

As  a  former  newspaperman.  I  still  re¬ 
gard  the  newspaper  as  the  basic  medium 
for  public  information.  Without  the  Capi¬ 


tal  Journal,  a  substantial  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Salem,  Oregon,  and  its  suburbs 
will  not  be  reached  by  our  message  and  I 
cannot  help  but  regard  this  prospect  as 
unfortunate — for  them. 

I  earnestly  solicit  .Mr.  Brown’s  recon¬ 
sideration  and  that  of  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  who  may  have  enter¬ 
tained  similar  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
the  campaign.  Any  newspaper  executive 
who  will  send  me  any  still-unresolved  ques¬ 
tions  about  seat  belts  or  the  PHS-sup- 
ported  campaign  for  them  will  receive  my 
prompt  attention. 

Mel  White 

Department  of  Health. 

Education  and  Welfare. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  White  seeks  to  infer  that  the 
readers  of  the  Capital  Journal  are  to  lie 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
seat  belts.  The  question  is,  “Should  pub¬ 
lishers  give  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
free  to  the  manufacturers  of  seat  belts?” 

Here  are  three  things  Mr.  White  should 
know; 

1.  The  Capital  Journal  is  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  seat  belts.  We  have  published 
editorials  to  this  effect  and  intend  to  pub¬ 
lish  more.  Our  readers  are  well-informed 
as  to  why  they  should  use  seat  belts, 
probably  as  well-informed  as  Mr.  White, 
so  he  need  not  feel  they  are  too  “un¬ 
fortunate.” 

2.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Council  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
(Nationally  known  for  our  superior  high¬ 
ways  and  low  fatality  rate). 

3.  I  am  now,  more  than  ever,  convinced 
that  seat  belt  manufacturers  should  pay 
for  their  DISPLAY  space  instead  of  sneak¬ 
ing  in  through  the  back  door  in  the  guise 
of  “news.” 

E.  A.  Brown 

Salem.  Oregon. 


Short  Takes 

While  mowing  the  lawn  the  other  day 
Mrs.  Blank  had  to  work  on  the  lawn 
mower  and  somehow  got  her  thumb  in 
the  mower  and  broke  it.  —  Paducah 
(Tex.)  Post. 

• 

Joining  him  on  the  panel  is  John  Blank 
(insect).  —  Fort  LoMderdale  (Fla.) 
News. 

• 

He  had  better  than  a  90  average  at 
De  Witt  Clinton  dumpers  were.  He  was 
only  on  bought  by  Columbia  to  play 
basket  ball  as  some  of  the  other  dumpers 
were.  —  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

• 

He  also  has  seized  and  liquidated  huge 
quantities  of  land  awaiting  shipment  to 
Cuba.  —  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times. 

• 

He  is  first  choice  for  the  leading  mole 
in  the  new  play.  —  iMncaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era. 
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Cy  King,  Executive  Editor,  Buffalo  Courier-Express 

“I  regard  The  New  York  Times  as  an  old  and 
trusted  friend  and  rely  upon  it  as  such.  It  is 
a  valuable  supplement  to  The  Times  News 
Service,  to  which  we  subscribe,  and  to  the 


workaday  reports  of  the  press  associations; 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


August  12,  1961 


Oregon  Journal  Purchased 
By  Newhouse— $8,334,000 

Production  Merged  with  Oregonian, 

Editorial  Operations  Are  Separate 


Portland,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  JourruU,  Port¬ 
land’s  60-year-old  evening  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Samuel  I.  New- 
house  interests. 

This  sale  was  announced 
jointly  here  August  4  by  M.  J. 
Frey,  president  of  the  New- 
house-owned  Oregonian,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  paper,  and 
trustees  of  the  Jackson  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  owned  the  Journal. 

Purchase  of  the  Journal  by 
the  Oregonian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  came  after  extended  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  a  sale  price  an¬ 
nounced  as  being  “in  excess  of 
$8,000,000.” 

The  check  handed  over  to  the 
foundation  was  drawn  in  the 
amount  of  $8,334,000,  but  the 
actual  price  may  settle  down 
to  something  less  than  that 
amount.  Building  and  plant 
were  included  in  the  purchase. 
In  December,  1950,  Mr.  New- 
house  gave  his  check  for  $6,- 
250,000  for  the  Oregonian. 

VVhen  the  Oregonian  was  first 
offered  for  sale  in  1950,  some 
appraisers  were  saying  that 
neither  of  the  Portland  news¬ 
papers  was  worth  $6,000,000 
apiece  but  together  they  would 
be  worth  $10,000,000, 

Story  Broke  on  Television 

Papers  on  the  Journal  trans¬ 
action  were  signed  at  5  p.m.  on 
Friday,  coming  in  the  wake  of 
almost  24  hours  of  rumors. 

One  of  Portland’s  television 
newscasters  had  broken  the 
story  before  either  of  the  in¬ 
volved  newspapers  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  mention  the  sale.  The 
television  version  of  the  sale 
turned  out  to  be  right  in  the 
main,  but  erroneous  in  some  de¬ 
tails. 

William  W,  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Journal  since  the  death 
of  Philip  L.  Jackson  in  1953, 
will  continue  in  that  post  on  a 
long-term  contract.  Mr.  Frey 
emphasized  that  the  Journal 
would  continue  as  a  separate 
evening  daily  paper,  competi¬ 
tive  in  the  news  and  editorial 
fields  —  including  political  out- 
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look.  A  merger  of  production 
and  business  operations  is  to 
be  made  within  a  year,  as  soon 
as  the  Journal’s  15  press  units 
and  other  equipment  can  be 
moved. 

Mr.  Knight  is  to  have  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  Journal’s 
editorial  policy. 

As  of  Aug.  27  the  Journal 
will  drop  its  Sunday  editions. 
It  will  also  move  its  Saturday 
morning  editions  back  to  eve¬ 
ning  hours. 

E\eninK  ('umpetitor 

Also  in  the  evening  field  is 
the  Portland  Reporter,  a  six- 
day  tabloid  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  daily  since  February.  It 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  union- 
sponsored  newspaper  begun  two 
years  ago  after  stereotypers  left 
the  Oregonian  and  Journal  in  a 
dispute  over  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  issues. 

The  Reporter’s  last  state¬ 
ment  gave  circulation  in  excess 
of  60,000.  The  March  ABC 
figures  for  the  Journal  and 
Oregonian  were  148,500  and 
207,800,  respectively.  The  Sun¬ 
day  editions  had  169,842  for  the 
Journal  and  273,699  for  the  Ore¬ 
gonian.  This  Week  magazine, 
distributed  by  the  Journal, 
claimed  it  will  soar  above  14 
million  when  it  goes  into  the 
combined  Sunday  editions. 

Operatinff  l.4>tMe8  Since  '57 

Increasingly  difficult  net 
revenue  positions  led  to  sale  of 
the  Journal,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  three  Jackson 
Foundation  trustees,  who  are 
David  L.  Davies;  the  United 
States  National  Bank,  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  chief  trust  officer, 
LeRoy  B.  Staver,  and  Mr. 
Knight. 

The  Journal  had  experienced 
operating  losses  since  1957,  it 
was  reported.  The  trustees’ 
statement  said:  •“Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  total  payroll 
costs  of  the  Oregon  Journal  in¬ 
creased  more  than  300  percent. 
Revenues  did  not  keep  pace  with 
payroll  increases.  Circulation 
prices  have  advanced  only  30 


percent  and  basic  advertising 
rates  only  70  percent.” 

Sale  to  the  Newhouse  group 
came  only  after  considerable 
negotiation  and  study  with  other 
prospective  buyers,  the  trustees 
said,  explaining  that  they  had 
“conscientiously  studied  all  con¬ 
ceivable  alternate  possibilities 
of  perpetuating  local  ownership 
of  the  Journal,  including  ex¬ 
ploratory  discussions  with  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  the  state  and  pro¬ 
fessional  newspapermen  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

“The  results,”  the  trustees’ 
report  continued,  “were  so  dis¬ 
heartening  the  trustees  were 
compelled  to  conclude  that  ulti¬ 
mately  a  merger  of  ownership 

was  inevitable . In  the 

face  of  this  the  trustees  are 
gratified  that  it  has  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  insure  for  our  community 
the  continuation  of  two  inde¬ 
pendently-edited  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

The  Reporter,  published  by  a 
public  stock  corporation,  sought 
to  capitalize  on  resentment  to 
single  ownership  by  asserting 
the  trustees  had  betrayed  Mrs. 
Jackson’s  pride  and  devotion. 
The  paper  recalled  how  she  had 
attached  a  codicil  to  her  will  in 
1953,  after  Mr.  Newhouse 
bought  the  Oregonian,  which 
bes^hed  the  trustee  to  exer¬ 
cise  discretion  in  preferring  lo¬ 
cal  ownership,  if  possible,  even 
if  it  meant  a  substantially  lower 
price  than  “other  purchasers” 
would  give. 

A  bid  of  $4,000,000  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  by  a 
syndicate  of  Oregon  business¬ 
men. 

3  Assurances  Won 

Mr.  Knight,  discussing  the 
sale  with  his  Journal  executives, 
foremen  and  workers  shortly 
after  the  announcement  was 
made  on  Friday,  said  every  ef¬ 
fort  would  be  inade  to  retain  as 
many  Journal  people  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  whatever  merged  opera¬ 
tions  are  required.  He  indicated 
that  editorial  and  circulation 
staffs  would  be  needed  intact. 

“Trustees  of  the  Journal  had 
three  principal  objectives  in 
mind  in  all  our  negotiations,” 
Mr.  Knight  told  his  staff.  “We 
wanted  to  be  assured  of  con¬ 
tinued  separate  existence  of  the 
Journal,  we  wanted  to  safegruard 


M.  J.  Frey  W.  W.  Knight 

the  interests  of  the  Jackson 
Foundation  and  we  wanted  to 
preserve  the  paychecks  of  our 
Journal  people. 

“We  believe,”  he  said,  “that 
the  agreement  reached  with  the 
Newhouse  interests  give  all 
these  things  and  assure  a  con¬ 
tinued  role  for  the  Journal  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.” 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Frey 
said,  “We  pledge  our  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  task  of  getting  the 
Journal  on  a  strong  financial 
footing.  We  believe  that  Port¬ 
land  is  entitled  both  to  a  healthy 
morning  newspaper  and  a 
healthy  evening  newspaper,  each 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  its 
field.” 

.\dverti»ing  Lumbination 

Mr.  Frey  said  the  Journal 
will  continue  to  be  produced  by 
its  own  editors  and  writers,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  .same  rivalry  as  in 
the  past.  “We  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  such  competition  will  bene¬ 
fit  both  community  and  news¬ 
papers. 

“Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  owner 
of  the  Oregonian,  has  under¬ 
written  this  policy  with  the  as¬ 
surance  to  the  Journal  of  the 
same  local  control  over  content 
of  the  newspaper  as  that 
granted  to  the  Oregonian  10  and 
a  half  years  ago,  at  the  time 
he  purchased  it.” 

New  newsroom  and  executive 
office  quarters  for  the  Journal 
will  be  arranged  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Oregonian  building, 
one  floor  above  the  Oregonian 
newsroom. 

Advertisers  will  be  able  to 
purchase  advertising  in  either 
or  both  daily  papers,  Mr.  Frey 
said,  and  readers  will  also  be 
able  to  subscribe  to  either  or 
both,  as  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  Will 

Provisions  of  the  interlock¬ 
ing  Maria  C.  and  Philip  L. 
Jackson  wills  necessitated  an 
involved  sale  agreement  for  the 
Oregonian’s  purchase  of  its  eve¬ 
ning  competitor  which  officers 
of  the  two  companies  believe  is 
unique  in  newspaper  transac¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Jackson  had  devoutly 
wished  to  assure  continuation 
of  the  Oregon  Journal  as  she 
knew  it  and  —  if  possible  — 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Portland,  Ore. 
Two  executiv’es  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  announced  their  resig- 


ness  in  Oregon  have  combined  to  OrvriAVl 

w  J  make  it  necessary  for  the  direc-  2  Oregjon  Journal  V^rgQCIl  fjUyO 

fJJTC^OFl  JOUt*Vl€ll  tors  to  explore  the  possibilities  Executives  Resi^tn  ^ 

{Continued  from  page  9)  tL'^^o^'t^J^airof'^Tt^s^^^^  Portland,  Ore.  JaillCStOWll 

- - -  properties  or  stock  of  the  corpo-  Two  executives  of  the  Oregon  ^  ^ 

with  ownership  passing  to  the  ration.”  Journal  announced  their  resig-  O  x 

paper’s  employes  in  the  event  jt  further  stated  that  these  nations  this  week.  X  vr9l/*^XrlXX  udl 

of  sale.  But  her  will  also  indi-  transactions  “might  conceivably  Harp'  McClain,  a  director 

cated  realization  of  taxation  and  involve  the  interests  of  others  ^nd  vicepresident  in  charge  of  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

financing  obstacles.  who  are  not  residents  of  this  sales,  a  former  Oregonian  ad-  Ogden  Newspaper  Groun 

Her  will  stated:  “I  appreciate  area”  and  that  it  believed  it  to  vertising  executive,  said  he  West  Virginia  has  acouirwl 
at  this  time  I  cannot  adequately  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  planned  to  take  his  first  real  Jnmextown  PoM-Jourtml, 

define  the  processes  which  shall  radio  station  and  the  community  vacation  in  10  years.  evening  dailv  of  *>7  000  circula- 

be  adopted  by  the  trustees  in  to  have  the  ownership  of  KPOJ  Robert  Young,  controller,  said  management  will 

carrying  out  the  policies  of  ad-  retained  by  the  common  stock-  a®  would  take  a  new  position  in  charge, 

ministration  expressed  .  .  .  and  holders  of  the  Journal.  Seattle.  He  had  been  associated  Tamestown  Newsnaner  Cor- 

for  that  reason  I  give  to  the  While  official  statements  of  wRh  the  Journal  about  10  years.  g^l^j  ^he  paper  to  News 

trustees  broad  powers,  to  be  officers  of  both  newspapers  did  _  Piiblishinv  Co  of  Wheeling  W 


paper’s  employes  in  the  event  further  stated  that  these  nations  this  week, 

of  sale.  But  her  will  also  indi-  transactions  “might  conceivably  Harp'  McClain,  a  director 
cated  realization  of  taxation  and  involve  the  interests  of  others  ^nd  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
financing  obstacles.  who  are  not  residents  of  this  sales,  a  former  Oregonian  ad- 


exercised  in  their  discretion,  in  not  touch  upon  it,  the  21-month- 


Jamestown  Newspaper  Cor¬ 
poration  sold  the  paper  to  News 
Publishing  Co.  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.  in  a  transaction  which  was 


- -  -  .  -  „  ,  „„„  .V..  1VT  J  Va.  in  a  transaction  wnicn  was 

accomplishing  the  purposes  and  old  newspaper  strike,  launched  LxCCUtlVeS  iNamed  negotiated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 


policies  expressed.”  Nov.  10,  1959,  had  considerable 

She  further  stipulated:  “The  bearing  upon  the  situation 
trustees  shall,  in  any  disposi¬ 
tion  of  .  .  .  stock,  endeavor  to  Combined  After  Strike 

do  so  in  a  manner  as  to  per-  The  massive  walkout  sa\ 


Combined  After  Strike 


do  so  in  a  manner  as  to  per-  The  massive  walkout  saw  ap- 
petuate  the  Oregon  Journal  as  proximately  850  employes  of  the 


New  York  media  broker. 

Qu  GrPOrfififl.  Pfl.DGr9  The  Post- Journal  was  founded 

O  "  Oct.  1,  1941  with  the  consolida- 

CoLVMBXTS  Ga.  1^1°"  ^1*^  Jameatovm  Evening 

The  appointments  to  top  edi-  Journal  (18*26)  and  the  Jamen- 


proximaieiy  ooo  employes  oi  me  r  town  Morning  Pont  (1901).  In 

a  newspa^r  which  ^nforms  two  papers,  including  aU  craft’s  aTd  the  Saw  the  morning  field  now  is  the 

^nerally  to  the  standai^s  of  union  members  and  Portland  l.S-Efrcr  in  a^  Jamentown  Sun,  which  was 

that  newspaper  since  the  found-  Newspaper  Guild  members,  halt  l^edgjr  Enquirer,  in  a  re-align-  .  .  ,  several  vears  atro  with 

ing  thereof  by  my  late  husband,  work  at  both  plants.  By  com-  of  staffs,  wje  announced  [jr  hdo  of  the  InLraatio^l 

Charles  Samuel  Jackson.  bining  operations  at  the  Ore-  this  week  by  Ledger-Enquirer  helP  of  the  interaat^^^^^^ 

“If  it  may  be  done  without  gonian  plant,  which  was  Publisher  Maynard  R.  Ash-  C^^^ 

jeopardy  to  the  standing  of  said  equipped  with  more  automatic  Ponlos  former  foreiom  corres 

newspaper,  the  trustees  shall  machinery  than  the  Journal,  Moving  into  a  newly  created  Poulos,  former  foreign  corres- 

endeavor  to  favor  and  give  non-striking  employes  and  su-  Position  of  executive  editor  is  P®”  •  ,  . .  „  . 

preference  to  persons  actually  pervisory  personnel  of  both  pa-  Edge  R.  Reid,  who  has  been  i  oa  H  i  R^Vw^rt  Nf^icnn 

in  the  employ  of  the  Journal  pers  had  produced  a  combina-  editor  of  the  Ledger  and  the  Journal  said  J.  Robert  Nelson 

Publishing  Co.  and  engaged  in  tion  paper  within  12  hours  of  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  since  Jitor' 

the  publication  and  operation  the  shuWown.  January  7,  1957.  P^blUh  i^C^  W 

of  the  newspaper.”  Combined  operations  con-  Carlton  M.  Johnson  has  been  The  News  Publishing  Co.  has 

The  closing  of  the  transaction  tinned  for  five  months,  until  named  associate  editor  in  charge  a  group  of  newspapers  in 

followed  closely  a  ruling  by  the  April  18,  1960,  when  the  Jour-  of  the  Ledger  and  the  Sunday  Virginia,  the  principal  ones  be- 

Oregon  Supreme  Court  that  dis-  nal  returned  to  its  own  plant  Ledger-Enquirer.  He  also  will  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 

qualified  five  strikers,  formerly  and  separate  publication  was  be  an  associate  editor  on  the  ^dNewn-Reginter.  Mrs.  Gwrp 

employed  by  the  Journal,  as  resumed.  The  Journal,  in  the  Enquirer.  K.  Nutting  is  president  of  the 

parties  of  interest  in  an  action  interim,  had  converted  its  com-  David  G.  Miller  has  been  company.  , 

charging  the  trustees  with  de-  posing  room  to  Teletypesetter  named  associate  editor  in  charge  Dere  from  Wheeling  to  close 
liberately  permitting  the  news-  setting  of  news  matter  and  had  of  the  Enquirer.  He  also  will  the  sale  were  Austin  V. 
paper  to  be  depreciated.  streamlined  much  of  its  me-  be  an  associate  editor  on  the  executive  vicepr^ident;  publish- 

•  n  I-  c  •  chanical  plant.  Ledger  and  the  Sunday  Ledger-  manager  ;  (J. 

Cliange  m  Radio  Station  ^  harrassing  Enquirer.  Ogden  Nutting  vicepresident. 

The  Journal  purchase  included  moves  and  some  500-strong  A  fourth  new  position,  that  ^*  Williams,  vicepresi- 

its  three  -  block  -  long  building  picketing  displays,  climaxed  by  of  editorial  assistant,  will  be  and  secretary, 

along  Portland’s  West  Side  wa-  dynamiting  of  10  trucks  used  filled  by  Millard  B.  Grimes.  The  annou^ement  ^  s^e 
terfront.  The  Oregonian  build-  to  transport  newsprint  and  Vacancies  created  by  these  was  made  by  Mrs.  Leo  H.  Lud- 

ing,  completed  in  1948  at  a  cost  printed  papers  for  the  two  news-  promotions  will  be  filled  by  four  wig,  president  ;  ^vant  M.  Hall, 
of  $3,500,000,  was  built  spe-  papers,  both  seemed  to  have  re-  other  members  of  the  news  staffs  chairman  of  the  ^ard ;  Mr,  rsei- 
cifically  for  Portland’s  older  gained  most  of  their  pre-strike  as  follows:  son  and  John  Hall.  They  said 

newspaper,  but  was  sold  by  the  impetus.  Don  Wasson,  managing  editor  several  qualified  purchasers  had 

publishing  company  about  12  Union  members,  however,  sue-  of  the  Ledger,  and  the  Sunday  expressed  an  interest  in  the 

years  ago  to  an  insurance  com-  ceeded  in  having  thousands  of  Ledger-Enquirer.  ga 

pany  and  rented  back  on  a  long-  subscribers  cancel  the  two  pa-  Roger  A.  Williams,  managing  We  hold  every  confidence 

term  lease  arrangement,  Pors  via  a  concerted,  block-by-  editor  of  the  Enquirer.  that  the  heritage  we  leave  ^ 

The  Journal’s  radio  station,  block  canvass  of  Portland  and  Glenn  Vaughn,  city  editor  of  the  able  hands  of  experienced 

KPOJ,  was  not  included  in  the  some  of  its  outlying  areas,  the  Ledger  and  the  Sunday  and  public-spirited  newspaper 

purchase  since  the  Oregonian  Neither  paper  had  yet  regained  Ledger-Enquirer,  and  Ray  publishers,  the  statement  sai 
already  owns  station  KOIN  R®  pre-strike  circulation  status.  Anthony,  city  editor  of  the  En-  m  reference  to  the  Ogden  uroup. 
here.  Just  a  week  ago  the  Jour-  Both  papers  have  had  to  en-  quirer.  • 

nal  Publishing  Co.  obtained  per-  m  expensive  large-scale  •  Real  Color  All 


mission  of  the  Federal  Commu-  recruiting  and  training  pro-  4.1  loh 

nicat.inns  Cf»TTimio«ir>n  &rrams  in  their  mechnniral  do-  7 


nications  Commission  to  trans-  grams  in  their  mechanical  de¬ 
fer  ownership  of  KPOJ  to  the  partments.  Both  papers  have 


Pittsburgh 


Be»t  Color  Ail 

Atlanta 

Best-of-show  honors  for  an 


common  stockholders  (the  Jack-  experienced  considerable  sabo-  Miss  Marilyn  Ferguson,  form-  ROP  color  ad  entered  at  the 
son  Estate  Trust)  on  a  pro  tage  of  newspapers.  Hundreds  er  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Mechanical  Conference  of  the 
rata  basis.  of  newspaper  racks  have  been  Sun-Telegraph  and  recently  a  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 

In  its  application  to  the  FCC,  stolen  from  street  comers  or  member  of  the  public  relations  Association  here  this  week  went 
the  company  stated  that  “eco-  damaged  beyond  repair.  Thou-  staff  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  to  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
nomic  conditions  in  newspaper  sands  of  papers  have  been  has  joined  the  Lando  Advertis-  News.  Frank  Higgason,  Louis- 
operations  nationally  and  the  stolen  or  damaged  beyond  sale-  ing  Agency  of  Pittsburgh  and  ville,  was  elected  conference 
depressed  state  of  general  busi-  ability  every  week.  Erie.  chairman. 
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Ill  YEARS  AGO 


Oregonian  Given  Free 
Bv  Man  on  Horseback 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  citizens  and  members  of  the  Cof- 
ago  the  first  edition  of  the  Port-  fin  families  whooped  it  up  with 
land  Oregonian  was  beinjf  given  shouting  and  bonfires  in  the 
away  free  by  a  hired  man  on  streets.  Coffin’s  and  Chapman’s 
horseback.  sons  were  sent  around  the  town 

In  1850,  Portland  was  just  with  copies,  and  a  man  was 
one  of  a  number  of  small  fron-  hired  to  take  additional  copies 
tier  communities  on  the  Colum-  by  horseback  to  other  little  com- 
bia  River.  The  territory  of  munities  along  the  river. 

Oregon — admitted  to  the  United  Like  many  another  newspaper 
States  two  years  before  —  had  of  that  era,  the  first  Oregonian 
about  12,000  white  settlers,  contained  little  news.  Two  long 
Portland  claimed  about  700  of  articles  —  “The  Trapper,  a 
them.  It  was  not  notable  for  Legend  of  the  West”  and  “The 
anything  in  particular.  Oregon  Fashionable  Church”  —  helped 
City  had  the  seat  of  govern-  filled  the  space, 
ment.  Salem  was  considered  the  But  there  was  to  be  plenty  of 
cultural  center.  A  local  steam-  “hard  news”  in  the  first  decade 
boat  would  not  even  bother  to  of  the  Oregonian’s  life.  These 
stop  at  Portland  to  pick  up  were  vigorous  years  in  the 
passengers  or  freight.  Oregon  territory.  Men  who  had 

But  two  of  the  men  who  had  left  the  area  to  search  for  gold 
bought  up  a  settler’s  land  claim  in  California  brought  their  gold 
and  staked  out  lots  for  sale  in  back  to  Oregon  and  opened  new 
Portland  decided  that  their  town  businesses.  There  were  jobs  for 
should  have  a  newspaper.  And  anyone  who  would  work;  a 
that  it  should  be,  like  them-  market  for  everything  that  was 
selves,  pro-Whig.  produced. 

On  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  In  1851  Portland’s  first  free 
the  two  Portland  men — William  school  was  opened;  the  town’s 
W.  Chapman  and  Stephen  Coffin  first  fire  engine  company  was 
— met  Thomas  J.  Dryer.  He  was  organized;  the  first  plank  was 
43  years  old,  from  New  York,  laid  for  the  Portland  and  Valley 
a  Whig  and  a  printer.  He  had  Plank  road.  Indian  wars  were 
a  hand  press  and  some  type  and  still  going  on  in  the  territory, 
was  looking  for  some  place  to  Biggest  news  in  Dryer’s  10- 
set  up  shop.  He  was  easily  per-  year  reign  was  in  1859,  when 
suad^  to  go  to  Portland.  Oregon  finally  achieved  state- 

Dryer  left  his  printing  equip-  hood  in  the  Union.  It  was  almost 
ment  in  San  Francisco  (“in  a  strict  party  vote — the  Demo- 
the  hands  of  Democrats”  the  crats  for.  Republicans  against, 
Oregonian  later  pointedly  re-  admission. 

marked)  in  July  to  be  shipped.  All  this  time  Dryer  was  be¬ 
lt  finally  reached  him  in  No-  coming  more  interested  in  poli- 
vember.  tics  than  in  newspapering. 

When  the  first  four-page  issue  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
was  peeled  off  the  little  hand  nominated  for  the  presidency  in 
press  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  4,  1860,  Dryer — an  effective  and 
some  of  the  town’s  leading  (Continued  on  page  67) 


IT'S  GOODBYE  to  the  Oregon  Journal  Building  (formerly  the  Public 
Market  Building)  with  its  green  and  orange  towers  on  the  Willamette. 


Independent  Journal 
Got  Up  Off  Its  Back 


Sale  of  the  Oregon  Journal  renamed  it  the  Oregon  Journal, 
to  the  Oregonian  on  August  4  In  his  declaration  of  princi- 
marked  the  end  of  an  inde-  pies,  the  new  publisher  stated: 
pendent  publishing  venture  that  “The  Journal  in  head  and 
began  nearly  60  years  ago  and  heart  will  stand  for  the  people, 
almost  fell  fiat  after  only  four  be  truly  democratic  and  free 
months  of  life.  from  political  entanglements 

That  the  Journal  grot  up  off  and  machinations,  believing  in 
the  ground  and  soared  as  long  the  principles  that  promise  the 
as  it  did  has  been  credited  mam-  greatest  grood  to  the  greatest 
ly  to  the  late  C.  S.  (Sam)  Jack-  number — to  all  men,  regardless 
son,  who  fired  the  faltering  of  race,  creed  or  previous  con- 
four-month-old  Evening  Jour-  dition  of  servitude.” 
nal  with  a  flaming,  campaigning  In  an  early  outlining  of  Jour- 
spirit  that  drew  support  and  nal  policy — much  of  which  was 
readership.  based  on  strong,  violent  and 

,,  ,  ,  ...  constant  opposition  to  the  Ore- 

Rescued  from  lambo  gonian— Mr.  Jackson  wrote,  “If 

The  first  edition  of  the  Port-  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
land  Evening  Journal,  with  A.  Journal  cannot  be  .  .  .  inde- 
D.  Bowen  as  owner  and  pub-  pondent,  I  will  throw  it  into 
Usher,  appeared  March  10,  1902.  the  river.” 

As  George  S.  Turnbull  in  his  C.  S.  Jackson  died  in  his  early 
“History  of  Oregon  Newspa-  ^Os  in  1924^ 
pers”  saw  it,  the  Journal  r  -it,  ,. 

“struggled  from  the  start  for  Traged.es 

lack  of  nourishment  .  .  .  While,  A  pair  of  tragedies  had  much 
in  cold  history,  it  is  not  a  fact  to  do  with  ending  the  Jackson 
that  C.  S.  Jackson  founded  the  family’s  leadership  of  the.  Jour- 
Joumal,  such  is  practically  the  nal.  C.  S.  Jackson  and  his  wife, 
case.  What  happened  is  that  he  the  late  Maria  C.  Jackson  who 
rescued  it  from  the  very  edge  was  last  of  the  family  to  be 
of  that  limbo  which  had  made  connected  with  the  paper  up  to 
room  for  previous  competitors  her  death  in  1956,  had  two  sons, 
of  the  Oregfonian  .  .  .”  Francis  and  Philip.  The  older 

After  a  few  months,  with  the  son,  Francis,  was  being  groomed 
paper  apparently  dying,  Mr.  as  successor  to  his  father  while 
Jackson,  successful  publisher  of  Philip  was  still  in  school.  Then 
the  Pendleton  Eoat  Oregonian,  a  tragic  steamship  wreck  on  the 
became  interested.  He  pur-  Oregon  coast  shortly  after  the 
chased  the  paper  for  $16,282,  close  of  World  War  I  claimed 
took  over  on  July  23,  1902,  and  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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Th*  Portland  Oregonian  building  where  room  will  be  made  lor  the 
Oregon  Journal  stall. 


Plane  Hi-Jack  Story 
Rough  One  for  Press 


By  Charles  E.  Webb 

United  Press  International 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Coverage  of  the  hi-jacking 
and  subsequent  nine-hour  siege 
of  a  Continental  Airlines  707  jet 
by  a  father-son  team  last  week 
almost  turned  into  a  battle  royal 
between  newsmen  who  con¬ 
verged  on  the  story  and  a  police 
force  that  didn’t  seem  to  have 
any  clear-cut  idea  of  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do. 

Reporters  told  of  being 
shoved,  kicked  and  generally 
manhandled  as  they  swarmed 
along  the  taxi  ramp  at  El  Paso’s 
International  airport  awaiting 
the  break  that  would  end  the 
drama.  A  federal  officer  said 
constitutional  rights  were  vio¬ 
lated. 

‘Brutal  Treatment’ 

The  El  Paso  HeraM-Post  de¬ 
manded  the  resignation  of  the 
police  chief  and  a  protest  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  with  Mayor  Ralph 
Seitsinger. 

“I  have  never  observed  such 
brutal  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  police  in  40  years  of  news 
work,”  Cliff  Sherrill,  66-year- 
old  reporter  for  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  said. 

Mr.  Sherrill  was  ejected  from 
the  airport  “right  at  the  show¬ 
down” — just  before  federal  of¬ 
ficers  escorted  Leon  Bearden 
and  his  son,  Cody,  from  the  air¬ 
liner  under  force  of  full  nelsons. 

“Thev  caused  me  to  miss  the 
highlight  of  the  story,”  Mr. 
Sherrill  complained. 

Among  others  to  protest, 
either  verbally  at  the  scene  or 
later  at  the  protest  meeting, 
were  George  Kinsinger,  El  Paso 
Times;  Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  of  Tuc- 
con,  Ariz.,  Southwest  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Harry  McCormick,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  Jim  Nichless,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Photography  Un¬ 
limited  who  was  on  a  television 
and  newsreel  assignment. 

Mr.  Nichless  said  he  was 
kicked  on  the  shin  by  a  police 
officer  so  hard  that  his  leg  bled 
profusely. 

Mr.  Kinsinger’s  by-lined  story 
of  the  milling,  mauling  crowd  at 
the  airport  turned  up  in  the  El 
Paso  Times  under  the  headline 
“El  Paso  Police  Show  Stupid¬ 
ity.” 

El  Paso  police  threw  up  a 
guard  at  each  entrance  to  the 
federal  courthouse  after  the 
Beardens  were  hustled  to  the 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
office  there.  Newsmen  were 
turned  away  for  nearly  two 
hours. 

Assistant  District  Attorney 
Lawrence  Fuller,  learning  of  the 
development,  ordered  the  police 
to  leave,  admonishing  them  that 
they  had  violated  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  everyone  who 
had  tried  to  enter  the  federal 
building. 

(After  being  bodily  ejected 
from  an  elevator  by  deputy 
marshals  and  FBI  agents, 
Harry  McCormick  of  the  Dallas 
News  called  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  at  the 
White  House  and  asked  what 
right  U.S.  agents  had  to  deny 
the  press  an  interview  with  the 
two  Beardens.) 

(Mr.  McCormick  said  Mr. 
Salinger  referred  him  to  Edwin 
O.  Guthman,  a  former  newsman 
who  is  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Guthman 
said  the  U.S.  marshals  had  the 
right  to  prevent  newsmen  from 
questioning  the  prisoners  but 
said  interviews  might  be  granted 
later.) 

Police  Chief  Charles  Horak 
had  little  comment. 

“I  know  some  of  them  (news¬ 
men)  were  pushed  back — I  even 
helped  to  do  some  of  it,”  he 
said,  “but  I  don’t  know  of  any 
brutality.” 

Neither  I  nor  William  C. 
Payette,  Southwest  Division 
manager  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  were  mistreated.  And 
as  far  as  I  know  none  of  the 
other  wire  service  people,  Jerry 
McNeill  of  UPI  pictures  or  Bill 
Richardson,  Reed  Miller  or  Fred 
Kaufman  of  the  Associated 
Press — were  ill  treated. 

I  hid  in  a  machine  shop  where 
I  had  a  telephone  line  open  to 
Jack  Fallon  and  Preston  Mc¬ 
Grow  in  the  Dallas  bureau  when 
police  used  automobiles  and 
motorcycles  to  run  everyone 
back  from  the  ramp. 

Thought  He  Was  an  Officer 

But  most  of  the  time  I  think 
local  officers  mistook  me  for  a 
federal  officer  and  let  me  alone. 

Mr.  Payette  and  I  were  in 
Odessa,  Tex.,  on  a  business  trip 
when  the  story  broke.  We 
caught  an  airliner  into  El  Paso, 
arriving  about  9:30  a.m.,  some 
three  hours  after  officers  had 
shot  holes  in  the  tires  of  the  707 
to  keep  it  from  taking  off. 


I  hot-footed  it  out  to  the  taxi 
ramp  where  the  airliner  sat,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  150  to  200  officers 
of  every  kind — police,  FBI  men. 
Border  Patrolmen  and  sheriff’s 
officers.  I  was  challenged  by  only 
one  officer.  I  told  him  I  was 
Webb  of  UPI  —  perhaps  he 
thought  I  said  FBI — and  kept 
moving. 

I  was  under  the  airplane — 
so  close  I  could  see  the  facial 
expressions  of  Captain  B.  D. 
Rickards  as  he  sat  in  the  pilot’s 
seat. 

Finally,  a  plainclothes  man, 
suspicious  because  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  kept  firing,  asked  for  my 
credentials  and  I  was  escorted 
the  75  yards  through  the  police 
lines  and  off  the  ramp. 

Mr.  Payette  had  better  luck. 
Standing  six-feet-six  and  official 
looking  in  hom-rimmed  glasses, 
he  hitched  a  ride  up  to  the  plane 
in  a  jeep  after  he  had  inter¬ 
viewed  a  number  of  persons  in 
the  airport  terminal. 

Bill  crawled  from  the  jeep  into 
a  police  car  that  was  parked 
near  the  airplane,  talked  casu¬ 
ally  with  officers  and  when  the 
final  break  came  had  become  so 
identified  with  the  officers  he  was 
standing  at  the  door  when  the 
Beardens  were  hustled  out. 

He  was  so  close  that  he  could 
ask  Bearden  his  name — get¬ 
ting  the  first  word  out  to  the 
world  of  the  identity  of  the  man 
who  staged  and  almost  pulled  off 
a  fantastic  plot  to  hi-jack  a 
five  million  dollar  airplane. 

MOSS  COMMITTEE  FINDS 


Big  Sunday  Issue 
Of  Miami  Herald 
Despite  Strike 

Miami 

The  Miami  Herald  settled 
down  to  normal  publishing 
schedules  this  week  without  the 
90  union  pressmen  who  quit 
work  Aug.  1  in  a  dispute  over 
premium  pay  for  less  than  37  V2 
hours. 

A  200-page  Sun^y  paper 
containing  several  pages  with 
full  color  was  run  off  by  crews 
consisting  of  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel,  employes  from  other 
departments  and  some  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  strikers.  Union 
stereotypers  remained  at  work, 
but  60  mailroom  employees 
went  out. 

The  Herald  said  the  union 
pressmen  could  return  to  jobs 
where  iiermanent  replacements 
had  not  been  hired  but  without 
premium  overtime  pay. 

General  manager  James  L. 
Knight,  who  has  been  working 
in  the  mailroom,  stacking  and 
inserting  papers,  said  he’d  like 
to  give  everj*  employee  a  spe¬ 
cial  medal  for  service  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  Copy  boys  have 
been  oi>erating  the  forklift 
trucks,  moving  insert  sections, 
and  even  artists  have  been  lend¬ 
ing  a  hand  by  i)erforming  mail- 
room  chores. 


More  Politics  Than 
Defense  in  Secrecy 


Washington 

The  House  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  information  with¬ 
held  by  the  executive  branch 
during  the  1960  presidential 
campaign  was  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  rather  than  in  defense  of 
the  Constitution. 

“The  hostility  with  which  the 
executive  branch  has  greeted 
congressional  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  in  recent  years  can¬ 
not  be  laid  to  a  high-minded 
desire  to  uphold  a  mystical 
claim  of  executive  privilege 
stemming  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  the  Special  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  re¬ 
ported. 

The  subcommittee’s  work  cov¬ 
ered  the  last  six  months  of  1960 
during  which  time  the  withhold¬ 
ings  of  information  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  reportedly  veri¬ 
fied  “earlier  warnings  that  se¬ 
crecy  can  be  misused  to  hide 
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mistakes  or  to  confer  a  fwlitical 
benefit.” 

28  Cases  of  Restriction 

The  report  cited  as  examples 
the  refusal  to  give  Congress 
copies  of  the  U.S.I.A.  prestige 
polls  .showing  the  attitude  of 
foreign  countries  toward  the 
Unit^  States  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  attempt  “to  suppress  some 
embarrassing  research  studies 
at  election  time.” 

Commenting  that  “secrecy  is 
not  the  exclusive  property  of 
any  one  political  party”  the 
su^ommittee  said  it  was  rather 
the  “handmaiden  of  bureauc¬ 
racy,  especially  military  bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

“It  has  so  iiervasive  an  effect 
that  all  government  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  the  urge  to  restrict 
—even  those  routine  agencies 
which  should  be  wide  open  to 
the  public.” 

(Continued  on  jtage  65) 
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N.Y.  Contract  Would  Pay 
Scale  for  TTS  Schooling 

,  ,  T  mi  A  J  Linotypes  in  the  old  New 

Unique  Provision  Is  J>legotiatea  rwhune  juiy  3,  isse. 


With  Dailies;  Waits  Union  Vote 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  tentative  agrreement  de¬ 
scribed  as  “unique,  orderly,  far- 
reaching  and  likely  to  set  a  pat¬ 
tern”  in  industry  has  been 
reached  by  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  (“Big  Six”)  and 
the  Publishers’  .Association  of 
New  York  City. 

It  gives  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  to  union  members  up  to 
about  1800  hours  of  training  in 
the  operation  of  Teletypesetter 
machines,  while  being  paid 
their  contract  wage  of  about  $4 
an  hour.  It  sets  a  precedent  on 
protection  of  union  members  to 
improve  or  convert  skills  as 
new  machines  are  introduced. 
Thus  it  is  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  solution  of 
problems  of  automation. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  local 
union  president,  expressed  the 
belief  it  is  one  of  the  “best  pro¬ 
grams  for  retraining  skilled 
workers  in  a  plant  available 
anywhere.”  A  newspaper  agree¬ 
ment  reached  in  Chicago  a 
month  ago  after  70  negotiation 


meetings  permits  outsiders  as 
well  as  present  union  members 
to  get  training. 

Has  International's  Okay 

New  York’s  accord  came 
after  50  sessions  in  nine  months, 
winding  up  with  a  25-hour 
meeting  that  started  at  1  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Aug.  1,  and  ended  at 
2  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  2. 

By  Wednesday  this  week  the 
agreement  had  been  approved 
by  the  union’s  international  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Elmer  Brown,  interna¬ 
tional  president,  made  slight 
changes  involving  jurisdiction 
that  the  publishers  accepted. 

Mr.  Powers  said  he  would 
set  a  date  for  a  vote  by  the 
union,  later  this  month,  and 
would  “strongly  recommend” 
acceptance.  The  local  has  10,000 
members  of  which  about  3,600 
are  employed  in  newspaper 
shops. 

Mr.  Powers  likened  the  New 
York  proposals  on  TTS  to  the 
historic  agreements  reached 
after  installation  of  the  first 


Linotypes  in  the  old  New  York 
Tribune  July  3,  1886. 

Repealed  Opportunities 

“Now  our  members  cannot  be 
thrown  on  the  slag  heap  after 
years  of  devoted  service  to  their 
craft,  because  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  machines,”  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  said.  “They  will  be  granted 
not  only  one  but  repeated  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  re-training  at  regu¬ 
lar  pay.” 

An  ITU  spokesman  observed 
that  it  was  unique  to  have  a 
contract  specify  that  a  trainee 
receive  full  scale,  but  some  pub¬ 
lishers  have  voluntarily  paid 
regular  wages  and  expenses  of 
men  while  they  developed  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  tape-punching  and 
photo-composition  keyboards  at 
the  union’s  schools  or  in  their 
own  shops. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
that  reached  the  agreement, 
estimated  the  cost  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  publishers  at  $2,000 
for  retraining  each  man. 

“This  makes  it  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  training  program  ever 
agreed  to  in  a  newspaper  con¬ 
tract,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  agreement 
on  TTS,  the  proposed  two-year 


contract  replacing  the  one  that 
expired  Dec.  7,  19^,  grants  the 
$7  a  week  financial  package  over 
the  next  two  years  which  other 
unions  have  accepted.  The 
printers  can  use  this  additional 
money  either  for  weekly  wage 
increases — $4  the  first  year,  $3 
the  second — or  for  any  welfare 
or  pension  purposes. 

The  union  members  under  the 
new  contract  will  also  be 
granted  one-day  sick  leave,  for 
the  first  time,  provided  they 
have  worked  123  days  in  the 
previous  calendar  year. 

Other  Benefits 

In  addition  to  being  able  to 
maintain  their  earning  power 
while  being  retrained  on  Tele¬ 
typesetter  machines,  union 
members  receive  these  other 
benefits  under  the  proposed 
agreement : 

Publishers  agree  to  maintain 
in  training  at  least  twice  the 
number  of  expected  required 
personnel. 

As  in  most  other  TTS  con¬ 
tracts,  this  one  provides  that 
a  monitor  may  not  tend  more 
than  three  automatic  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  The  proposal  fur¬ 
ther  recognizes  the  fact  that 
machines  operated  at  high 
speeds  abridge  this  monitoring 
requirement.  The  ability  to 
monitor  is  also  hedged  by  such 
factors  as  greater  width  of  line, 
body  size,  size  of  font,  fiow  of 
tape,  long  walks,  or  short  takes. 

The  publishers  and  the  union 
also  agreed  that  there  shall  be 
no  arbitrary  cut-off  time  for 
those  taking  the  retraining  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Bar  On  Outside  Tape  Poses  Legal  Question 


Dallas 

Members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  were  coun¬ 
selled  this  week  to  move  cau¬ 
tiously  in  attempting  to  nego¬ 
tiate  contracts  that  would  re¬ 
strict  a  newspaper’s  use  of  line¬ 
casting  tape  received  from  out¬ 
side  the  plant. 

The  union’s  Washington  coun¬ 
sel,  Gerhard  Van  Arkel,  said  he 
was  not  concerned  with  any 
claim  of  anti-trust  law  violation 
but  he  had  reservations  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  clause 
under  the  new  Landrum-Griffln 
Act. 

That  law,  he  explained  to  the 
delegates  to  the  union’s  103rd 
convention  here,  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  makes  it  illegal  for  a 
union  and  an  employer  to  agree 
that  the  employer  will  cease  do¬ 
ing  business  with  another  em¬ 
ployer. 

“It’s  a  wide  open  and  rough 
question,’’  Mr.  Van  Arkel  said, 
“Whether  or  not  an  agreement 
by  the  employer  that  he  will  not 


use  outside  tape  is  an  agreement 
to  refrain  from  doing  business 
with  another  employer.” 

The  question  may  require  a 
court  test,  Mr.  Van  Arkel  said. 
He  added  that  he  believed  the 
typographical  union  could  make 
a  strong  case  based  on  its  juris¬ 
diction  clause  which  was  not 
challenged  in  the  recent  supreme 
court  decisions  validating  the 
union’s  general  laws  clause. 

Under  the  traditional  juris¬ 
diction  clause,  the  attorney 
pointed  out,  the  employer  agrees 
that  all  composing  room  and 
mailing  room  work  is  to  be  done 
only  by  journeymen  and  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  plant. 

Interpreting  the  victory  won 
in  the  supreme  court  cases  last 
April,  culminating  a  14-year  le¬ 
gal  controversy,  Mr.  Van  Arkel 
declared  the  union  members  now 
have  the  right  to  adopt  such 
general  laws  as  they  choose, 
“even  laws  which  might  be 
squarely  in  conflict  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.” 


On  another  point  of  law,  Mr. 
Van  Arkel  advised  that  there  is 
judicial  support  for  a  union,  to 
compel  a  publisher  to  submit  to 
arbitration  a  question  relating 
to  the  reproduction  ‘bogus’ 
clause. 

He  also  said  he  believed  that 
the  supreme  court  decisions,  in¬ 
cluding  one  10  years  ago  that 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  clause,  gave  the  union 
the  right  to  strike  to  achieve 
such  a  clause. 

“We  have  complete  freedom 
of  action,”  Mr.  Van  Arkel  com¬ 
mented. 

Albert  Jackson,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  appealed  to  the 
delegates  to  say  a  kind  word  for 
automation  since  “It’s  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  industry  and  your 
job.” 

E.  M.  “Ted”  Dealey,  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  News,  recalled 
how  his  father  helped  to  bring 
the  typographical  union  here 
and  for  the  News’  first  26  years 


there  was  never  a  written  con¬ 
tract — just  a  gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ment. 

Efforts  to  achieve  a  federation 
of  printing  crafts  unions  and 
the  newspaper  guild  again  were 
stressed  by  ITU  President  Elmer 
Brown  in  his  annual  report.  The 
union’s  membership  of  106,000 
enjoys  an  average  weekly  wage 
of  $122,  he  said. 

Mr.  Brown  said  five  states 
had  enacted  citizens’  job  protec¬ 
tion  laws,  which  he  called  anti¬ 
rat  laws,  in  the  past  year  and 
the  union  itself  had  activated  a 
“rat  file”  which  contains  dos¬ 
siers  of  hundreds  of  “strike¬ 
breakers,  goons  and  thugs.” 

A  public  relations  program  is 
beginning  to  pay  off  with  fav¬ 
orable  stores  about  the  union  in 
newspapers  and  other  media, 
Mr.  Brown  said.  He  also  praised 
the  development  of  the  union’s 
training  center  and  its  nde  in 
preparing  members  for  techno¬ 
logical  changes  and  revisions  in 
the  industry. 
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Show  Biz  Magazine 
Taps  News  Business 


Chicago 

With  a  wealth  of  editorial 
talent  from  the  news  magazine 
and  newspaper  fields  to  give  it 
timely  appeal,  Show  Buitiness 
Illustrated,  a  bi-weekly,  begins 
publication  Aug.  23. 

Much  of  the  editorial  talent 
has  been  recruited  directly  to 
the  staff  of  Show  Business  Illus¬ 
trated,  but  numerous  critics  and 
columnists  will  serve  as  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  publication 
which  is  being  launched  by 
Hugh  M.  Hefner,  publisher  of 
Playboy  magazine.  Mr.  Hefner 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  SBI. 

Gibney  Editorial  Director 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hefner 
as  assistant  publisher  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  SBI  is  Frank 
Gibney,  former  United  Press 
foreign  correspondent,  later  a 
staff  writer  for  Life  and  Time 
and  senior  feature  editor  of 
Newsweek.  He  is  assisted  by 
A.  C.  Spectorsky,  one-time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun's  book 
section  and  now  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  SBI  and  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Playboy. 

As  Show  Business  Illustrated 
went  to  press  this  week  as  a 


as  the  “lively  arts”  and  theater- 
music  sections  of  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

“Show  Business  Illustrated  is 
seriously  and  purposefully  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  swelling  national 
surge  toward  the  arts,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  culture,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “W^e  are  part  of  this 
surge,  and  we  believe  that  to 
record  its  progress  —  and  criti¬ 
cize  its  failings  —  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  responsible 
tasks  in  American  journalism.” 

He  pointed  out  the  owd  is  the 
symbol  of  the  magazine’s  tone: 
“well-tailored  but  not  over¬ 
dressed;  walking  stick  set  at  a 
jaunty  but  not  rakish  angle; 
topper  tilted;  eye  critical,  wise, 
slightly  suspicious  —  with  just 
a  hint  of  a  wink.” 

“We  are  aimed  at  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  audience,  men  and  women 
who  are  already  well  informed, 
and  want  to  be  better  informed,” 
said  Mr.  Gibney.  “We  plan  to 
inform  and  entertain,  but  also 
to  restore  the  critical  factor  as 
it  relates  to  show  business.  So 
much  of  the  criticism  in  this 
field  has  been  either  muffled  or 
is  so  terribly  padded.” 


Mr.  Gibney  has  surrounded 
himself  with  a  group  of  senior 
editors  with  magazine  back¬ 
grounds  comparable  to  his  own. 
Marv’in  G.  Barrett,  former  TV 
script  writer  and  onetime  News¬ 
week  radio-TV  editor;  William 
F.  Ewald,  formerly  United 
Press  International  TV  critic 
and  later  associate  editor  of 
Newsweek;  Lee  Gottlieb,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  managing  editor 
of  TV  Guide;  and  Sheward 
Hagerty,  former  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  London  correspondent 
of  Newsweek. 

SBI’s  art  director  is  Leonard 
Jossel,  formerly  art  director  of 
the  book  division  of  Time,  Inc., 
and  previously  with  Look  and 
Collier’s.  Fred  Schnell,  formerly 
of  the  .Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  an  associate  editor  and 
assistant  picture  editor  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Virginia  S.  Addison  is  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor  in  New 
York. 

A1  Morgan,  editor  and  writer 
in  television,  is  senior  editor  of 
the  New  York  bureau  and  will 
do  a  New  York  column  for  the 
magazine.  Judith  Friedberg,  for¬ 
merly  of  Time,  will  work  out  of 
New  York,  but  will  be  primarily 
responsible  for  Washington 
news  and  features,  including  an 
upcoming  feature  on  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  family,  and  for  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  New  York. 

Two  From  Chicago 


nedy,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Sun-Times  amusement- 
theater  staff. 

William  K.  Zinsser,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  who  scored  as  a  critic  of 
the  movies  and  later  did  e<li- 
torlals  for  the  Herald  Tribune, 
will  write  a  critical  column  on 
movies,  the  theater  and  TV  for 
each  issue.  Likewise  Joe  Hyams, 
Hollywood  columnist,  will  lie  a 
contributing  editor  from  Holly¬ 
wood.  Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  columnist, 
will  contribute  regularly  from 
San  Francisco;  Tom  Lownes, 
formerly  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  will  be  the  entertain¬ 
ment  writer  from  Miami;  and 
Benny  Dunn,  a  veteran  Chicago 
vaudevillean,  will  cover  the  Chi¬ 
cago  scene.  Other  anonymous 
new'spapers  writers  and  column¬ 
ists  will  cover  the  seasonal  cen¬ 
ters,  such  as  Las  Vegas. 

A  press  inin  of  500,000  is  set 
for  the  first  issue  of  SBI,  with 
a  guarantee  of  350,000  average 
net  paid  circulation.  The  regu¬ 
lar  single  copy  price  will  be  50 
cents  and  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  for  25  issues  will  be 
$8.50.  While  the  first  issue  will 
total  152  pages,  succeeding  is¬ 
sues  will  be  held  to  96  pages. 
• 

Penalty  for  Looters 

McMinnville,  Ore. 

In  a  district  court  trial  here. 
Judge  Rollin  Wood  fined  two 


combination  rotogravure  and  In  the  first  issue,  David  Mer-  Named  as  assistant  editors  men  $50  and  costs  and  gave 
letterpress  magazine  of  152  rick,  producer,  has  written  a  are  Richard  Atcheson,  former  30-day  suspended  sentences  upon 
pages,  including  48*/^  pages  of  strong  critical  piece  about  New  Chicago  Daily  News  reporter  conviction  on  charges  of  robbing 
advertising,  Mr.  Gibney  said  it  York  critics  and  Drew  Pearson  associated  with  Jack  Mabley,  four  coin  boxes  on  newspaper 
will  compete  with  the  “back-of-  has  a  critical  article  dealing  columnist,  and  who  followed  distribution  racks.  The  rack  and 
the-book”  departmentals  of  the  with  the  broadcast  lobby  in  Mabley  to  Chicago’s  American  newspapers  were  property  of 
weekly  news  magazines  as  well  Washington.  as  his  assistant;  and  Ray  Ken-  the  Newberg  Graphic. 


Modern  Alger  Newspaperboy  Given  $20,000 

dollar  bill. 


Chicago 

A  seven-dollar-a-week  news- 
paperboy  made  a  Horatio  Alger 
leap  from  rags  to  riches  this 
week  in  Chicago,  because  of  his 
Alger-like  honesty  and  a  story 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  boy,  Selso  Corpus,  11, 
is  a  victim  of  polio.  He  wants 
to  be  a  doctor  so  that  he  can 
help  others  who  have  suffered 
from  the  disease.  This  week  he 
is  $20,000  richer  and  on  his  way 
toward  a  medical  career. 


She  was  after  a 
story  to  win  readers  for  the 
serialized  novel  by  the  famous 
rags  to  riches  master. 

Just  as  in  the  book,  Selso  did 
not  have  change  for  the  $10.  She 
told  him  that  she  had  to  catch 
a  train  and  that  he  should  bring 
her  change  to  a  nearby  hotel. 


Dream  (x>met«  True 


philanthropist  and  a  member  of  *-®'*  Will*  9ives  S*Uo  a  $10  bill 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Chi-  cbanq*. 

cago  Medical  College.  boy,”  an  Alger  novel  now  being 

On  July  19,  Selso  was  selling  serialized  by  the  News, 
papers  on  the  comer  of  Ran-  Daily  News  reporter  Lois 
dolph  and  Wabash,  just  like  Wille  approached  him — just  as 
“Luke  Walton,”  the  hero  of  the  “rich  stranger  approached 
“Luke  Walton,  A  Chicago  News-  Luke”  in  the  novel  with  a  ten 


( 


Hey^  Dad^  It’s  a  Cartoon! 


When  Hodffins  of  AP  News- 
features  in  New  York  com¬ 
pletes  an  illustration  or  one  of 
his  notable  caricatures,  Hodgfins 
of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star  sees  it  —  even  before  it  is 
printed  locally  —  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  fires  off  professional 
commendation  or  criticism. 

The  two  Hodfrinses  both  an¬ 
swer  to  the  name  of  Richard 
and  they  are  a  comparatively 
rare  combination  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  field  —  contemporary 
father  and  son  cartoonist-illus¬ 
trators.  Their  work  frequently 
appears  on  the  same  papfe  in  the 
Sentinel  and  the  elder  Hodgfins 
admits  that  in  recent  years  his 
comments  have  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  on  the  side  of  commenda¬ 
tion  as  Dick  Jr.  pn^ew  tall  in 
their  chosen  field. 

Father  recently  moved  over 
for  son  when  he  bejfan  si^in$? 
his  own  work  “Dick  H.  Hodffins” 
in  script,  lettinff  “Hodjfins  Jr.” 
use  the  familiar  printed  sifrna- 
ture  the  elder  Hodffins  had  been 
usin^r  for  years. 

Dick  Jr.  at  30  has  been  an 
AP  Newsfeatures  artist  since 
1956,  eaminff  a  wide  reputation 
amonf?  newspaper  editors  for 
his  illustrations  and  more  re¬ 
cently  for  his  caricatures  of 
world  fiffures. 

Works  in  ('.ulor 

Hodgrins  Sr.  brushed  the  ice 
and  snow  of  New  York  from  his 
drawing  board  four  years  ago 
for  the  softer  climate  of  the 
South  where  he  is  feature  artist 
on  the  Sentinel  and  Star,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  papers  respec¬ 
tively.  He  illustrates  about  eight 
of  the  columns  run  daily  and 
does  considerable  work  in  color, 
including  a  sports  color  cartoon. 
Much  of  his  color  work  goes  into 


of  these  combinations  were  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Fond  of  Pencil 

Why  don’t  more  sons  follow 
their  fathers  into  cartooning? 
Neither  Hodgins  claimed  to 
know  the  answer.  But  both 
agreed  there  never  was  a  time 
in  Dick  Jr.’s  lifetime  when  he 
wasn’t  headed  directly  toward 
the  drawing  board. 

“Dick  just  picked  up  a  pencil 
as  a  toddler  and  may  have  de¬ 
cided  then  to  imitate  the  old 
man,”  said  the  elder  Hodgpiis. 
“If  there  was  any  urging  on 
my  part  it  was  in  low  key.  But 
he  seemed  to  have  the  talent  and 
the  desire.  Why,  when  other 
kids  were  making  movie  money 
running  errands,  Dick  made  his 
by  lettering  signs  for  neighbor¬ 
hood  merchants. 

“To  answer  the  question  of 
why  more  sons  don’t  follow 
fathers  in  the  field,  I  guess 
we’d  have  to  go  with  the  theory 
that  it  is  one  of  the  professions 
where  a  man  stands  absolutely 
alone  when  he  signs  his  name  to 
a  cartoon  or  illustration.  No¬ 
body  can  help  you.  It’s  all  your 
own  work. 

“Now  if  I’d  been  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  business  and  brought  my 
son  up  in  it,  he  certainly  could 
survive  in  the  trade  —  even 
though  he  couldn’t  count  over 
ten  without  taking  his  shoes 
off.  There’s  a  bigger  margin 
for  error  —  or  poor  work  — 
in  other  fields  that  you  won’t 
find  in  cartooning.” 

The  elder  Hodgins  was  born 
in  1906  at  Valley  Falls,  R.  1., 
and  was  the  first  of  his  family 
line  to  enter  the  illustration 
field.  He  attended  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  to  the 
dismay  of  a  family  with  a  rail¬ 
road  background. 

With  the  school’s  greetings  on 


Dick  Hodqins  Sr.,  feature  artist  for  the  Orlando  (Ha.)  Sentinel,  who 
chucked  the  hustle  and  snows  of  New  York  four  years  ago  for  the 
warmer  climate  of  the  South. 


|ins  Jr.  of  AP  Newsfeatures  in  New  York,  surrounded  by  some 
of  his  caricatures  of  famous  people. 


\\  fi  Sentinel’s  Sunday  supple-  father  and  son  members  of  the 

“■  I  ment,  “Florida  Magazine.”  National  Cartoonists  Society, 

I  I  1  A  recent  issue  of  the  supple-  the  elder  heading  his  Florida 

f"'  ^  lU  ment  features  a  huge  color  chapter,  which  has  such  famous 

\  F  drawing  by  Hodgins  Jr.,  illus-  members  as  Frank  King  (Gaso- 

trating  an  AP  Newsfeatures  line  Alley),  Leslie  Turner 
Va.A^^X  article  on  the  deaths  July  4,  (Cap’n  Easy),  Roy  Crane  (Buzz 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Sawyer),  Chick  Young  (Blon- 

\\  I  #  John  Adams.  Hodgins  Sr.  pro-  die).  Lank  Leonard  (Mickey 

^  J  vided  further  illustration  for  Finn), and  Zack  Mosley  (Smilin’ 

the  Sentinel  with  a  drawing  of  Jack). 

/  \  Jefferson  in  his  later  years.  In  Dick  Jr.  is  house  chairman 

'  readers  the  Sentinel  for  the  society  in  New  York. 

took  note  of  the  father  and  son  The  Hodginses  can  recall  only  parchment  he  moved  to  Bing- 
“long  distance  collaboration,”  on  a  half-dozen  sons  who  have  fol-  hamton,  N.  Y.  for  a  display  jol 
the  illustrations.  lowed  their  fathers  to  the  draw-  with  a  department  store.  In 

Dick  Hodgins  Sr.  by  Jr.  The  Hodginses  are  the  only  ing  board,  and  only  one  or  two  {Continued  on  page  61) 
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E&P  Color 
Awards  Set 
For  Sept.  26 

Awards  to  winning  entries  in 
Editor  &  Pi’BLisher’s  annual 
competition  for  outstanding  run- 
of-paper  full  and  spot  color  by 
national  and  retail  advertisers 
will  be  presented  to  newspapers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York,  at  a  luncheon  to  be 
jointly  sponsored  by  E&P  and 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

A  total  of  2,543  entries  sub¬ 
mitted  by  151  dailies  were 
judged  Aug.  8  and  Aug.  11  by  a 
panel  of  15  judges  representing 
the  art  and  production  side  of 
the  nation’s  top  drawer  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  A  total  of  11 
first-place  winners  were  selected. 

One  panel  of  six  judges 
selected  three  retail  color  ads  to 
receive  awards  for  creative  use 
of  color  by  a  retailer,  and  two 
agencies  for  creative  use  of 
color  by  an  ad  agency.  Another 
panel  of  nine  judges  picked  six 
winners  for  outstanding  run-of- 
paper  full  and  spot  color 
reproduction. 

Judges  Named 

Judges  of  the  retail  and 
agency  creativity  entries  were: 
Elwood  Whitney,  senior  vice- 
president,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Inc.;  Ted  Matyas,  art  director. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
Arthur  Hawkins,  consulting  art 
director;  Hoyt  Howard,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  of  the  National 
Society  of  Art  Directors ;  Albert 
Dome,  president.  Famous  Art¬ 
ists  School;  and  William  H. 
Buckley,  vicepresident  and  art 
director,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

Judges  of  the  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  entries  were:  Charles  F. 
Brooks,  production  manager, 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.;  Walter 
Conway,  production  manager, 
William  Esty  Company;  Harold 
E.  Bisson,  production  manager, 
Fred  Wittner  Co.,  Inc.; 
Michael  T.  Winow,  production 
manager,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  Inc.;  Jordan  N.  Ferrera, 
production  manager,  Geyer, 
Morey,  Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc.; 
Charles  S.  Adorney,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  art  director, 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.; 
Louis  Menna,  art  director,  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bay- 
les,  Inc.;  Lewis  Greenwood, 
printing  buyer.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.;  and  A1  Mauro,  direc¬ 
tor  of  graphic  arts  production, 
Mogful,  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc. 


Texas  P.M.  Daily 
Shifts  to  Morning 

Greenville,  Texa.s 
The  Greenville  Herald-Banner, 
which  has  been  serving  a  North¬ 
east  Texas  area  on  a  schedule 
of  five  afternoons  and  Sunday 
morning,  becomes  a  seven-day 
morning  newspaper  Saturday, 
Sept.  9. 

Matt  Sheley,  publisher,  said 
Herman  Scott,  a  veteran  Green¬ 
ville  newspaperman,  will  serve 
the  new  morning  Herald-Banner 
as  editor. 

Mr.  Sheley  said  the  decision 
to  improve  the  Herald-Banner’s 
news  and  circulation  coverage 
and  influence  through  a  shift 
from  an  afternoon  to  a  morning 
newspaper  came  only  after  long 
and  careful  deliberation,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
area,  the  best  interests  of  the 
reading  public,  and  advertisers 
who  use  its  columns  to  reach  the 
thousands  of  families  in  this 
area. 

“With  its  stepped-up  publica¬ 
tion  program,”  he  said,  “The 
Herald-Banner  will  be  able  to 
carry  more  news,  fresher  news 
and  features,  and  to  serve  a 
great  many  more  people.  The 
move  also  will  provide  more 
people  with  an  opportunity  to 
read  fresh,  instant  news  affect¬ 
ing  their  own  communities — 
their  daily  lives.” 

Sports  will  be  given  more 
emphasis,  with  staffers  covering 
all  area  football  games  for 
Saturday  morning  reports,  and 
the  Sunday  edition  carrying 
accounts  of  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  games. 

The  morning  Herald-Banner 
will  enlarge  its  corps  of  cor¬ 
respondents  in  area  towns. 

Carl  Nelson  Report  Houston  Clironiele 

On  San  Francisco  ,  Sunday  Still  20c 


EVERYBODY  SELL!  was  the  theme  of  a  luncheon  which  This  Week 
maqazine  9ave  last  week  for  200  retailers,  admen  and  newspaper 
executives,  as  a  followup  to  the  prosperity  pro9ram  enunciated  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hod9es  in  the  June  18  issue.  Above,  the 
ma9azine's  editor  and  publisher,  William  I.  Nichols,  tells  Theodore  New- 
house,  associate  publisher  of  the  Lon9  Island  Press,  how  scores  of  firms 
have  distributed  reprints  of  the  article  on  sellin9. 


OUT,  SOFT  SELL! — People  are  sick  of  bein9  soft  and  the  days  of  the 
Sophisticated  Approach  are  endin9.  That  was  the  messa9e  This  Week's 
9uests  heard.  Above,  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  9eneral  mana9er  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9ets  it  firsthand  from  Euclid  M.  Covin9ton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  This  Week. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
has  released  the  first  definitive 
study  of  the  San  Francisco 
Market  and  of  the  readers  of  the 
four  principal  daily  newspapers 
serving  the  market.  The  study, 
entitled  “The  San  Francisco 
Market  Chronicle,”  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Carl  J.  Nelson 
Research  Inc.,  in  consultation 
with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  Editing  and  inter¬ 
pretation  were  done  by  the 
Research  Department  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

The  report  provides  informa¬ 
tion  not  only  on  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  market’s  population, 
but  also  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  readers  of  each  of  the 
four  San  Francisco-Oakland 
daily  newspapers  which  cover 
the  San  Francisco  Market.  Dup- 


Heads  Media  Dept. 

Robert  E.  Britton,  senior  vice- 
president  and  executive  director 
of  marketing  and  media  services 
of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Lyle  Blahna  to  additional 
duties  in  the  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  offices  of  the  agency.  Mr. 
Blahna  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  agency  has  headed  the 
marketing,  research,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  departments. 

• 

For  Reference 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
on  Aug.  5  printed  in  full  the  new 
draft  program  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  party,  as  an  eight- 
page  pull-out  insert  in  its 
theatre  and  entertainment 
section. 


Houston 

The  single  copy  price  of  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  remains  at  20c  with 
the  daily  price  raised  from  5c  to 
10c.  (An  E&P  story  Aug.  5 
incorrectly  reported  an  increase 
in  the  Sunday  price.) 

The  daily-Sunday  subscription 
price  has  been  increased  frwn 
$1.75  to  $2  monthly  or  47c  per 
week.  The  daily  Chronicle  is 
$1.60  monthly  or  37c  per  wedc 
and  the  Sunday  edition  is  $1  per 
month  home-delivered.  The 
Chronicle’s  last  price  increase 
was  in  1955. 

• 

Frost  at  de  Garmo 

Alicia  PNost,  formerly  media 
buyer  at  Adams  &  Keyes,  Inc., 
has  joined  de  Garmo  Inc.  as 
media  supervisor. 
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Food  Broker,  Papers 
Share  Common  Bond 


Bv  Roliert  B.  Melntvre 


When  you  stop  to  consider 
that  75%  of  all  food  sales  in  the 
U.S.  are  channeled  through 
3,000  food  brokers,  and  that  last 
year  alone  food  manufacturers 
spent  a  total  of  $138,090,000  for 
newspaper  advertising,  you  be¬ 
gin  to  realize  that  food  brokers 
and  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  share  a  common  bond. 


Both  food  broker  and  the 
newspaper  can  provide  substan¬ 
tial  ^nefits  for  manufacturers 
of  products  sold  through  grocery 
stores  since  each  plays  a  com¬ 
plementary  role  in  the  process 
of  putting  the  product  into  con¬ 
sumers’  shopping  bagfs.  Each 
knows  intimately,  and  is  deeply 
interested  in,  the  local  market, 
and  recognizes  that  even  “na¬ 
tional”  brands  get  that  way 
only  through  local  successes. 
Both  the  food  broker  and  the 
local  newspaper  contribute  to 
the  work  of  the  other  in  making 
progress  toward  the  common 
objective:  creating  sales  for  the 
advertisers  they  represent  in  the 
local  market  they  serve. 

Good  example  of  a  food 
broker  in  the  action  came  to 
light  this  week  in  an  interview 
with  Arthur  D.  Greason,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Robert  E.  Burke,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  of  Food 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Rye,  N.  Y., 
which  since  1950  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  largest  food  brokers 
in  the  U.S.  Sales  volume  of  its 
principals  in  the  26-county  New 
York  area  it  serves  is  expected 
to  top  $30,000,000  this  year. 
Take  about  5%  as  being  the 
average  conunission  a  broker 
receives  at  the  wholesale  level 
and  you  get  some  idea  of  just 
how  big — and  profitable — Food 
Enterprises  is. 

FE  currently  represents  26 
pri.ncipals.  Of  these  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  heavy  users  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  according  to 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
figures  shown  in  parenthesis: 

Ac’cent,  Ac’cent-Intemational 
Division  of  International  Miner¬ 
als  &  Chemical  Corp.  ($352,- 
928) ;  Alcoa  Wrap,  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  ($1,192,913); 
Holland  .House,  Holland  House 
Sales  Co.  ($315,000);  Libby’s, 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  ($1,934,- 
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389) ;  Miller  High  Life,  Miller 
Brewing  Co.  ($187,241);  Smith 
Brothers  cough  drops  ($26,- 
056) ;  and  Turns,  Lewis-Howe 
Co.  ($601,616). 

While  the  above  principals 
are  the  heavier,  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  users  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Greason  told 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this 
week  that  all  26  principals  have 
been  advised  by  Food  Enter¬ 
prises  of  the  various  benefits 
that  can  accrue  from  newspaper 
advertising. 


Efficient  Tool 


“In  advising  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  Mr.  Greason 
said,  “we  act  with  only  one  pur¬ 
pose:  to  secure  an  efficient  tool 
that  will  help  the  food  broker  do 
his  job  more  productively.” 

Mr.  Greason  explained  that 
the  job  of  his  firm  is  to  provide 
the  sales  and  in  store  mer¬ 
chandising  services  that  the 
manufacturer  needs  to  get  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  to  stimulate  growing  vol¬ 
ume. 


A  “wholesale”  sales  force 
calls  on  chain  store  headquar¬ 
ters,  jobbers  and  other  prime 
buying  contacts.  Headquarters 
salesmen  from  FE  secure  au¬ 
thorizations  that  make  the  prod¬ 
uct  available  to  store  managers 
who  wish  to  order  it  in  quanti¬ 
ties  they  consider  warranted  for 
their  individual  stores.  Only  sel¬ 
dom,  Mr.  Greason  said,  does  a 
chain  headquarters  automati¬ 
cally  order  a  product  into  its 
stores. 


FE’s  “retail”  sales  force  of  36 
men  (frequently  augmented  by 
the  23-man  headquarters  staff) , 
is  equipped  with  company-owned 
cars,  10  of  which  have  radio 
telephones.  It  is  this  retail  sales 
force  that  works  with  the  local 
store  managers,  seeing  to  it  that 
the  managers  are  aware  of  the 
products  of  FE  principals  and 
order  them.  Then  these  retail 
salesmen  follow  up  with  regu¬ 
lar  visits  to  each  store  to  make 
sure  the  product  is  stocked  and 
that  it  is  properly  displayed  and 
promoted  to  assure  the  strong- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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CLOSE  COOPERATION — Four-way  consultation  among  food  brokar, 
agency,  client  and  newspaper  is  typical  of  close  cooperation  involved 
in  launching  new  food  product.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  Jack  Purcell, 
grocery  advertising  manager  of  the  New  York  Daily  News;  Hy  Epstein, 
president  of  Milady  Food  Products,  Inc.,  a  heavy  user  of  newspaper 
advertising;  Peter  G.  Weinberg,  account  executive  at  Smith/Green¬ 
land  Co.,  Inc.,  Milady's  ad  agency;  and  Robert  E.  Burke,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Food  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Milady's  food  broker  in  the 
New  York  market. 


J 


SPECIAL  PROMOTION  IN  WORKS— Mr.  Burke  listens  as  Mr.  Purcell 
outlines  a  special  food  promotion  supplement  planned  by  the  News. 


IMPRESSED  BY  ADS — Chain  store  buyers  are  interested  in  and  im¬ 
pressed  by  newspaper  ads,  like  the  one  being  examined  here  by 
Seymour  Shaloff  (left),  headquarters  salesman  of  Food  Enterprises, 
and  Walter  Greenspan,  frozen  food  buyer  for  Wakefern  Food  Corp., 
co-op  chain  of  107  stores  in  New  Jersey  sector  of  New  York  market. 
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est  possible  attraction  for  the 
consumer.  Soi  Fox  is  FE’s  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  and 
marketing. 

Welcome  Ad  Aid 

“Our  sales  people  know  that 
advertising,  along  with  other 
marketing  tools,  contributes  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  FE’s  headquarters  job 
and  the  store  work,”  Mr.  Grea- 
son  said.  “We  welcome  all  ad¬ 
vertising  aid  and  are  highly 
respectful  of  the  demand-cre¬ 
ating  impact  of  all  advertising 
media,  including  radio-TV.” 

Mr.  Greason,  who  comes  from 
a  family  of  food  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  told  E&P  that 
experience  has  demonstrated 
“special  values  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  integral  part  of 
any  advertising  campaign.”  He 
said  that  FE  views  newspaper 
advertising  as  “a  versatile  tool 
with  many  uses,  a  tool  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  any  marketing  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Among  the  major  uses  for 
which  FE  recommends  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  its 
principals  are: 

1)  In  the  introduction  of  new 
products,  newspapers  offer  an 
economical  and  effective  medi¬ 
um  for  couponing,  to  stimulate 
sampling  which  is  often  essen¬ 
tial  to  introducing  a  new 
product. 

2)  In  new-product  introduc¬ 
tions,  the  newspaper  as  a  news 
medium  offers  the  proper  back¬ 
ground  for  the  news-type  an¬ 
nouncement  ad. 

3)  Since  so  many  consumers 
read  newspapers  largely  for  the 
product  news  they  find  in  ads, 
the  newspaper  offers  a  suitable 
medium  in  which  to  announce 
the  news  about  a  new  product 
via  introductory  ads. 

4)  Co-op  advertising  is  a 
highly  effective  and  widely  used 
marketing  weapon  for  food  bro¬ 
kers,  who  find  that  it  carries 
weight  with  chainstore  buyers, 
as  well  as  with  consumers.  And 
co-op  advertising  has  to  mean 
newspaper  advertising  in  most 
cases. 

5)  All  too  often  advertising 
impact  on  the  consumer  is 
emphasized  and  the  impact  on 
the  trade  is  ignored.  Buyers, 
without  question,  are  impressed 
by  impressive  ad  plans  for  a 
product.  FE  has  found  that 
newspaper  advertising  —  with 
advance  proofs  which  the  buyer 
can  see,  rather  than  a  dull  ad 
schedule — creates  an  added  psy¬ 
chological  impact  on  the  buyer 
and  enhances  the  attractions  of 


the  product  for  him.  Also,  of 
course,  the  buyer  reads  newspa¬ 
pers  every  day  to  check  com¬ 
petitors’  prices,  among  other 
things,  and  the  psychological  ef¬ 
fect  of  seeing  the  ad  in  the 
paper  is  an  added  plus. 

Shopping  Guide 

“In  recommending  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  our 
princip^s,”  Mr.  Greason  said, 
“we  are  aware  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  use  newspapers  as  a  sort 
of  shopping  guide,  particularly 
in  advance  of  the  major  shop¬ 
ping  days.  Also,  the  newspaper 
carries  a  local  flavor  and  often 
enjoys  strong  local  loyalties 
among  its  readers.” 

According  to  Mr.  Greason, 
FE,  aided  in  its  work  by  the  im¬ 
pact  of  advertising,  works  with 
the  objective  of  capitalizing  on 
advertising  power  and  en¬ 
hancing  every  element  of  the 
marketing  program.  Given  a 
suitable  product,  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  weight  and  a  proper 
balance  of  other  factors,  includ¬ 
ing  packaging,  trade  incentives, 
etc.,  the  product  can  be  sold  to 
the  chain  buyer,  Mr.  Greason 
told  E&P. 

“That’s  what  puts  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  chain’s  warehouse, 
and  in  most  cases,  the  product 
goes  into  a  store  only  upon  or¬ 
der  from  the  store  manager, 
who  plays  a  further  critical  role 
in  that  generally  he  controls  the 
location,  number  of  shelf  facings 
and  display  of  the  product. 

“Even  after  he  orders  the 
product  for  his  store,”  Mr. 
Greason  continued,  “the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  product  will 
reach  all  of  its  potential  market 
depends  on  ‘how  available’  it  is.” 

FE  in  Key  Spot 

That  puts  FE’s  retail  sales¬ 
man  in  the  key  position,  Mr. 
Greason  said,  bwause  he’s  the 
man  that  works  with  the  store 
manager.  He’s  the  one  who  must 
see  that  the  product  is  on  the 
shelf,  where  the  consumer  can 
get  it,  and  that  it  is  properly 
displayed  to  bring  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  consumer. 

“Our  men  appreciate  that  a 
large  part  of  supermarket  shop¬ 
ping  is  impulse  buying,”  FE’s 
president  said.  “They  know  that 
added  shelf  facings  and  in-store 
display,  not  to  mention  having 
the  stock  on  the  shelf  in  the 
first  place,  help  stimulate  im¬ 
pulse  to  buy.” 

According  to  Mr.  Greason, 
Food  Enterprises  was  a  pioneer 
in  mass  merchandising  by  food 
brokers.  When  it  introduced  the 
concept  of  blanket  coverage  of 
major  stores  11  years  ago,  the 
traditionalists  argued  that  this 
was  a  job  only  for  major  manu¬ 
facturers  with  huge  field  staffs 
and  that  FE  would  go  broke. 


“For  the  first  year  it  looked 
as  if  they  might  be  right,”  Mr. 
Greason  smiled. 

However,  starting  with  Lib¬ 
by,  McNeil  &  Libby  as  its  first 
principal,  and  adding  steadily  to 
its  roster  of  clients,  FE  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  largest  food 
brokers  in  the  U.S. 

As  already  noted,  Mr.  Grea¬ 
son  founded  FE  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  his  family  of 
food  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  His  father  founded 
“Teddy’s,  The  House  of  Sea¬ 
food,”  largest  seafood  packer  in 
New  York,  which  is  run  by  two 
other  Greason  brothers,  Howard 
and  Edgar. 

Arthur  Greason  left  the  fam¬ 
ily  firm  to  go  into  food  distribu¬ 
tion  on  his  own.  He  became 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Maxson  Foods,  a  major 
New  York  distributor.  When 
Foremost  Dairies  acquired  Max- 
son,  Mr.  Greason  became  a  vice- 
president  of  Foremost.  He  left 
Foremost  in  1960  to  organize 
Food  ETnterprises  and  the  Howell 
Trucking  Co.  The  latter,  a  big 
delivery  service  for  frozen  foods 
to  retail  stores  in  the  New  York 
market,  was  sold  to  Merchants 
Refrigerating  Co.  in  1956. 

Like  Mr.  Greason,  Mr.  Burke 
also  comes  from  a  family  with 
a  food  background.  His  father 
is  an  executive  of  Kraft  Foods. 
Mr.  Burke,  a  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame  (’42),  became  a  frozen 
food  salesman  after  graduation. 
He  served  under  Mr.  Greason  at 
Foremost  Dairies  as  manager 
of  chain  store  accounts,  and 
left  with  Mr.  Greason  to  help 
organize  FE. 

Aided  by  Reps 

“We  keep  on  top  of  news¬ 
paper  developments  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  help  of  frequent 
calls  made  on  us  by  newspaper 
representatives  and  direct  space 
salesmen,”  Mr.  Burke  said.  “We 
consider  these  visits  a  useful 
service,  since  the  space  sales¬ 
men  keep  us  apprised  of  new 
promotions  that  might  be  help¬ 
ful  to  our  principals.  Newspaper 
reps  often  provide  very  helpful 
research  data.  As  salesmen  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  service  and  savvy  of  the 
newspaper  people.” 

Both  men  are  widely  re¬ 
spected  as  authorities  on  the 
New  York  market  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  for  counsel. 
When  they  counsel  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  for  the 
jobs  “that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  does  so  well,”  their  advice 
gets  close  attention,  as  well  it 
might.  For  both  speak  from 
experience  of  g^rowth  based 
through  balanced  use  of  mar¬ 
keting  tools  and  first-hand 
knowledge  of  what  newspaper 
advertising  can  do. 
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AD-lines 

^  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Once  again  comes  proof  that 
housewives  depend  on  newspaper 
ads  f<»r  news  of  food  buys  an<i 

special  prices. 

*  *  * 

Latest  evidence  is  submitted 
by  Franklin  R.  Little,  president 
and  publisher  of  Northern  New 
York  Publishing  Co.,  Ogdens- 
biirg.  N.Y..  whose  papers  sur¬ 
veyed  housewives  last  April  dur¬ 
ing  a  three-week  strike  of  super¬ 
markets  in  Northern  and  Central 
New  York. 

A  total  of  1.043  housewives 
out  of  2.0(X)  replied  to  a  carrier- 
distributed  (|uestionnaire. 

Key  questions  and  replies 
follow : 

*  *  * 

(^:  Did  you  miss  supermarket 
ads  in  your  local  paper?  A:  82% 
“Yes;”  15%  “No.” 

Q:  Where  do  you  get  your  in¬ 
formation  regarding  food  adver¬ 
tising — newspapers,  radio,  TV, 
circulars,  etc.?  A:  Newspapers. 
82% ;  Radio.  3% ;  Circulars. 
r% ;  TV,  1%;  Newspapers  & 
Radio.  5% ;  Newspapers  and  TV. 
0.3%;  and  Newspapers  &  Circu¬ 
lars.  3%. 

What  medium  do  you  de¬ 
pend  on  for  food  advertising — 
newspaper  or  radio?  A:  News¬ 
paper,  90%;  Radio.  2%;  News¬ 
paper  &  Radio.  4% ;  Neither 
Newspaper  nor  Radio.  4%;  No 
answer  0.9%. 

*  *  « 

Another  interesting  facet  of 
the  survey  concerns  the  shopping 
habits  of  the  housewife. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  as  might 
be  expected,  led  as  the  heaviest 
food  shopping  days  with  26% 
and  30%  respectively. 

Next  in  consumer  preference 
were  Thursday  or  Friday,  14%; 
Friday  or  Saturday,  11%;  and 
Saturday,  8%.  By  contrast  to  the 
heavy  vote  for  weekend  shop¬ 
ping,  Monday  scored  by  2%, 
Tuesday.  1.6%  and  Wednesday. 
1.6%. 

*  »  « 

Each  of  the  four  newspapers 
in  Northern  New  York  Publish¬ 
ing’s  chain — Ogdensburg  Journal 
and  Advance-News  (daily  and 
Sunday),  Massena  Observer 
(Tuesday  and  Thursday)  and 
Potsdam  Courier  -  Freeman 
(Thursday) — conducted  its  own 
survey  based  on  a  model  ques¬ 
tionnaire  prepared  by  John  T. 
Doyle,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Massena  Ob- 


(Zonclusion ;  Housewives  like 
the  newspaper  because  it  offers 
food  news  nut  available  in  any 
other  medium. 
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When  you  want  to  SELL 


there  is  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
for  a  BIG  MARKET 
where  families  have  a 
HIGH  ANNUAL  INCOME 


In  Greater 


Cleveland  you  can  get  to  the  heart 
of  a  retail  market 

larger  than  anyone 

of  38  entire  states  .  .  . 

very  easily! 


Buying  families  read  the  Cleveland 

PLAIN  DEALER . . .  daily  and  Sunday 


Tine  Cleveland 

PLAIN 

DEALER 


CLEVELAND  26  ADJACENT 
COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  COUNTIES 


Total  Retail  Sales 
Retail  Food 
Retail  Drug 
Automotive 
Gas  Stations 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances 


$2,441,733 

$1,931,863 

622,632 

1  500,261 

99,218  H 

P  60,070 

366,783 

*  355,919 

155,742 

162,506 

119,911 

80,025 

=4  BILLION  plus 


{Source:  Sales  Mana^iement  Survey  of  Buying  Powett  May  /O,  1961) 


Reprt^nted  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward^  /nc.,  New  VorA,  Chictigo^  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network, 
Eastern  Resort,  Travel  RepresenUUive:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N,  Y,  •  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Reach  54,  Fla. 


Group  Offers  Help  On  Faulty  Local  Ads 


Association  of  National  Adver-  Important  Weapon  comments.  When  and  if  a  their  votes  and  commen 

risers  and  the  American  Associa-  The  AF A  has  issued  a  notice  local  plan  should  want  an  majority  considers  the 

tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  to  all  afllliated  advertising  clubs,  opinion  from  our  Committee  tising  objectionable  the  ( 

lias  now  made  its  facilities  avail-  describing  the  offer  as  “one  of  members  on  a  local  question  of  are  sent  concurrently 

able  when  requested  on  local  the  most  important  new  weapons  taste  or  opinion,  the  case  may  be  advertiser  and  the  p 

problems  of  objectionable  adver-  for  combating  objectionable  sent  to  the  Committee  for  agency  of  record.  If  a  r 

tising,  the  two  associations  advertising.”  processing.”  also  regards  it  as  “se 

announced  this  week.  -pyjo  A.A.W.  similarly  stressed  .  i  u  .  •  harmful  to  advertising. 

Previously  the  committee  has  offer  to  A.A.W.  clubs  at  its  L^gal  Kesinction  vertiser  and  agency  are  i 

dealt  only  with  national  and  June  25-29  annual  convention  in  There  is  one  legal  restriction,  take  corrective  action, 
regional  agency-placed  adver-  Seattle,  Wash.  the  announcement  explained:  In  making  the  offer,  t 

iseinente  m  ite  “iterch^ge  The  committee  said  that  it  can  “Our  committee’s  votes  and  mittee  said  they  “consi 
Ad  UDjectionaDie  advertise-  comments  must  be  sent  direct  to  local  programs  for  tn 

1.00  .1  uients  are  criticized  “on  grounds  the  local  advertiser  concerned  taste  in  advertising  wl 

of  taste  or  Opinion.”  The  ANA-  (and  the  placing  agency,  if  any)  being  established  n 
Interchange  does  not  deal  —they  cannot  be  given  to  other  throughout  the  country- 
^'^h  the  factual  validity  of  local  people.  But  we  hope  and  lated  by  the  ABBB,  tl 
thf  A^tr  claims  and  does  not  attempt  to  believe  that  the  further  weight  and  the  AAW— to  be  ei 

tinn  fha  i  duplicate  the  work  of  govern-  of  our  ANA-4-A  opinions  may  be  important  for  the  wel 

•ueut  regulatory  bodies  or  the  helpful  with  advertisers,  hearing  advertising,  so  that  oi 
^  advertising  clubs  Business  Bureaus  in  this  direct  from  the  Committee,  espe-  mittee  has  taken  a  step 

are  chiefly  instrumental  in  set-  difficult  cases.”  to  be  helpful  to  them.” 

ting  up  the  local  improvement _ 

programs.  '^l'®  Committee  also  said  that  '  ' 

The  ABBB  has  now  notified  h®lP  >s  offered  only  “when  413  CAMPAIGNS: 
all  local  Better  Business  Bureau  requested.” 
managers,  calling  the  offer  “a  “It  seems  to  us  that  the  area 
further  demonstration  of  the  of  local  advertising  is  an  import- 
interest  and  attention  being  ant  and  difficult  one,”  the 
gfiven  to  our  current  Adver-  announcement  said,  “and  that 
tising  Improvement  Program  there  may  be  occasions  when 


Air  France  Revs-Up 
ST-Paner  Schedule 


executives  who  control 
the  biggest  advertising  budgets. 


puhlitbed  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  O.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  neu>  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  note  under  teay 


A  |DIVISI0N'|0FTHE  COPLEY  PRESS.  INC. 

TWL  BIGGEST  N7VME 
IN  NEWSPAPER. 
DOCUMENlABy  FlLMS 

PRPDUCING  niMS  SHdWiNG  NEW 
TECHNIQUES.  IDEAS  AND  EXPERIENCES 
IN  MODERN  NEWSPAPERS. 


Copley  films  are  available 
without  charge  to  newspapers, 
universities,  business  and 
civic  organizations. 


Copley  Productions 
7776  Ivanhoe 
P.O.  Box  1530 
La  Jolla,  California 


Please  direct  inquiries  to  the  nearest  Copley 
Productions  distribution  center: 


Copley  Productions 
434  Downer  Place 
Aurora,  Illinois 


CHICAGO  AANR  PREXY  SAYS 


Dailies  Are  ‘Basic 
Buy’  of  All  Media 


By  George  A.  Brandenbur< 


vicepresident  of  John  Budd  Co.,  Enthusiast 

asserted  in  outlining  that  Jim  Cooper,  who  has  been  sell- 
group’s  sales  program  for  the  jug.  newspapers  in  the  general 
year  ahead.  fiejj  fgj.  more  than  30  years,  is 

He  emphasized  that  Chicago  equally  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
chapter  members  of  the  Ameri-  medium  today  as  he  was  when 
can  Association  of  Newspaper  he  joined  the  John  Budd  Co., 
Representatives  will  continue  after  cutting  his  eye  teeth  as  a  ^an 
their  efforts  in  cooperation  with  classified  ad  salesman  for  the 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Chicago  Daily  News.  mediu 

ANPA,  in  the  national  sales  has  i 

force  program  which  has  re-  uewspaper  circulation  in  the 
suited  m  a  number  of  successful  past  decade  (1950-60),  pointing 
presentations  leading  to  in-  ^950  «  »Ci 

creased  use  of  newspapers  in  the  culation  stood  at  53,829,072,  as  newsi 
gene  a  ve  ising  e  .  compared  with  the  1960  figure  of  J>^crej 

Well  Trained  Salesmen  60,283.114,  (March  31,  1961.  newsj 
ABC  Publishers  Statements)  an  ^eade 
“We  feel  this  is  a  very  aggres-  increase  of  6,454,082.  surro 

U.S.  families  totaled  39,303,-  ° 

the  members  of  AANR  and  the  999 

Bureau  s  c^tive  sel  mg  t^m  ^5  9g2,000  last  year,  ^ 

in  a  joint  effort  of  muti^  inter-  5,759,000  fam-  ,  Tu, 

^t  and  enthusiasm  m  behalf  of  that  i 

daily  newspapers,  said  Mr.  "  ^  stimu 

Cooper.  Newspapers  Show  Vitality  papei 

“Newspaper  representatives  Mr.  < 

today  are  trained  salesmen,”  he  “Newspaper  circulation  has  (.^gQ 
noted.  “Most  of  them  have  either  not  only  kept  pace  with  the 
come  up  through  the  ranks  on  increas^  number  of  families  in 
newspapers,  or  have  had  adver-  fbe  United  States,  but  has  actu-  tiers 
tising  agency  experience,  thus  ally  shown  a  greater  gain  than 
providing  them  with  excellent  family  increase,”  he  said.  “At 
newspaper  selling  backgrounds,  fbe  present  time,  it  is  estimated  (.j^j^ui 
in  which  they  regard  the  sale  of  that  approximately  88  per  cent 
general  advertising  as  the  ‘top’  of  all  U.S.  families  read  a  daily 
newspaper  advertising  product.”  newspaper.  No  other  medium  can 

Mr.  Cooper  pointed  out  that  offer  that  type  of  coverage.”  ^ 

newspapers  have  always  been,  Mr.  Cooper  added  that  while 
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Kimberly  Kay  Kirkland,  to  be  exact.  Bom  October  10, 1960,  at  Swedish  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Kimberly  is  one  of  the  newest  faces  of  the  Upper  Midwest,  representing  the 
tremendous  population  increase  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul— America’s  14th  Market. 

Since  1950,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  has  achieved  a  115%  suburban  population  increase— 
the  highest  among  the  country’s  top  15  markets.  And  in  the  same  period  the  metropolitan 
area  has  increased  its  total  population  by  28.8%,  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  leaders,  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Little  Kimberly  Kirkland  may  not  do  much  buying  today,  but  her  parents  do — and  lots 
of  it.  On  Kim  alone  this  year  they’ll  spend  from  $800  to  $1000  on  food,  clothes,  baby  furniture, 
medicine  and  toys. 

Kim’s  parents  and  the  other  parents  in  the  Upper  Midwest  will  be  spending  money  on 
many  other  items  as  well.  And  the  chances  are  they’ll  be  interested  in  your  products  or 
services.  What  better  way  to  reach  these  families  than  through  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune— the  papers  that  cover  the  Upper  Midwest! 

For  the  complete  story  on  the  Upper  Midwest,  and  its  heart — the  14th  Market — write: 
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NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  SaUaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  Divition  (New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit)  •  Doyle  A  Hawley  Division  (Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco)  •  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  William  A.  Cordingley,  National  Advertising  Manager,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Minneapolis  IS,  Minnesota.  Copyright  1961,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

^  EVENING  MORNING  is  SUNDAY 


961 


660,000  SUNDAY  560,000  DAILY 


JOHN  COWLES,  President 


Cooper 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

been  an  active  member  of  the 
newspaper  representatives  or¬ 
ganization,  dating  back  to  before 
AANR  was  organized. 

He  served  as  Chicago  chapter 
program  chairman  last  year, 
introducing  a  series  of  success 
stories  for  newspapers.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  type  of  program 
is  planned  for  1961-62,  for  Jim 
agrees  that  reps  have  had  their 
fill  of  “what’s  wrong  with  news¬ 
papers.” 

He  is  counting  on  Jim  Mor¬ 
row,  chapter  vicepresident  and 
program  chairman,  to  carry  on 
a  similar  type  of  luncheon  pro¬ 
grams,  featuring  success  stories 
and  ways  in  which  newspapers 
can  be  of  better  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies. 

“I  have  seen  a  great  number 
of  Chicago  chapter  presidents 
and  committee  members  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  advancement 
of  newspaper  advertising,”  he 
said,  “and  I  hope  to  carry  on  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  them.” 

• 

Cuban  Situation  Ups 
Philippine  Ad  Budget 

The  first  step  of  the  Philippine 
Government’s  $200,000  stateside 
tobacco  advertising  program  will 
concentrate  on  1,000-line  ads  in 
major  U.S.  dailies,  and  will  be 
followed  up  by  print  ads  in 
leading  consumer  mag^azines  and 
by  radio  and  TV  spots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Co-Ordinated  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  a  division  of  Co-Ordinated 
Marketing  Agency,  Inc. 

The  saturation  push,  the 
agency  noted,  was  promoted  by 
trade  loop  holes  now  presented 
by  strained  Cuban  relations  in 
many  import  fields  such  as  the 
tobacco  industries. 

The  Philippine  tobacco  indus¬ 
try,  over  200  years  old,  hasn’t 
concentrated  in  U.S.  markets 
since  Dec.  7,  1941. 


FTC  Ruling  Won’t 
Stop  ‘Lite-Diet’ 

Full-scale  production  and 
marketing  of  Lite  Diet  Bread 
will  be  unimpeded  by  an  adverse 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  according  to  Bud 
Fox,  president  of  Bakers  Fran¬ 
chise  Corp.  In  a  statement  issued 
to  more  than  100  franchised 
bakers  of  the  special  formula 
bread  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
he  said  the  company  is  appealing 
to  the  federal  courts  in  an  effort 
to  set  aside  an  FTC  order  ban¬ 
ning  use  of  the  Lite  Diet  trade¬ 
mark. 

“We  are  confident  of  ultimate 
vindication  after  an  impartial 
judicial  evaluation  of  the  record 
by  the  higher  courts,”  Mr.  Fox 
stated.  “In  the  meantime,  the 
Commission’s  order  is  not  effec¬ 
tive.” 

Pending  decision  on  the 
appeal,  licensees  of  Lite  Diet 
Bread  will  continue  to  market 
the  bread  with  the  support  of  an 
uninterrupted  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  in  newspapers,  television  and 
radio. 

“We  plan  to  take  our  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  if  neces¬ 
sary,”  said  Mr.  Fox.  “But  we  are 
convinced  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  beyond  the  Circuit 
Court  level.” 

The  FTC  ruled  last  week 
against  Bakers  Franchise  Corp. 
using  and  advertising  the  Lite 
Diet  trademark.  The  FTC  vote 
was  split,  with  Commissioner 
Kem  writing  the  dissenting 
opinion. 

“We  are  indebted  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kem  for  expressing  what 
he  termed  the  ‘cynical  conclu¬ 
sion’  of  the  majority,”  Mr.  Fox 
said.  “He  indicated  his  full 
agreement  with  the  FTC’s  own 
impartial  hearing  examiner  who 
has  declared  that  Lite  Diet 
advertising  is  completely  truth¬ 
ful  and  without  deception.  We 
fully  expect  this  view  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  due  process  of  law.” 


AD  AGENCIES: 


JWT  Finds  Population 
Shifted  To  Suburbs 


In  1910  the  typical  American 
lived  on  a  farm;  in  1930,  in  a 
town  with  a  population  of  five 
to  10  thousand;  today  he  and 
his  family  live  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  metropolitan  city. 

This  dramatic  shifting  of  the 
American  population  over  the 
past  half  century  is  one  of  the 
important  trends  to  be  found 
in  a  comprehensive  marketing 
study  of  the  U.  S.  just  com¬ 
plete  by  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company.  Entitled  “Popu¬ 
lation  and  Its  Distribution:  'The 
United  States  Markets,”  the 
study  presents  the  official  1960 
census  figures  and  latest  retail 
sales  statistics  in  their  most 
usable  form  to  provide  business¬ 
men  with  a  meaningful  picture 
of  the  current  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S. 

The  489-page  book,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  McGraw-Hill,  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  pioneering 
series  of  population  studies  first 
published  by  Thompson  50  years 
ago.  Price  of  the  book  is  $24.00. 

In  announcing  publications  of 
the  study,  Kennett  W.  Hinks, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  emphasized  the  velocity  of 
population  changes  which  affect 
marketing  strategy.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  U.  S.  move  in  greater 
numbers  and  with  greater  speed 
than  any  other  society  in  the 
world,”  he  said,  “and  every 
move  a  family  makes  means 
changes  in  services  needed  by 
the  housewife.  Moves  from  area 
to  area  not  only  generate  these 
changes  but  also  add  importance 
to  the  need  for  nationwide  brand 
recogrnition.  The  velocity  of  these 
changes  during  the  past  10  years 
has  been  greater  than  any  com¬ 
parable  period  in  our  history.” 

Study  Highlights 

Among  other  significant  popu¬ 
lation  trends  revealed  by  the 
study  are  these: 

•  Of  the  28  million  popula¬ 
tion  increase,  24  million  is  con¬ 
centrated  mainly  in  199  major 
marketing  areas  which  account 
for  about  70%  of  the  nation’s 
total  retail  sales. 

•  Of  the  24  million  new  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets,  23  million  or  96%  are  sub¬ 
urbanites  living  in  areas  that 
were  not  part  of  the  central 
cities  in  1950. 

•  The  22  major  metropolitan 
markets  of  over  a  million  people 
gprew  25.6  per  cent  compared  to 
the  national  rate  of  18.5%. 


•  Despite  the  population  lK)om 
of  28  million  increase,  more  of 
the  counties  in  the  U.S.  lost 
population  than  gained.  Only 
states,  Delaware  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  had  no  counties  with  popu¬ 
lation  losses.  Even  Florida  with 
a  net  population  gain  of  2,180,- 
000  had  12  counties  that  experi¬ 
enced  population  loss. 

•  Of  all  the  regions,  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  states 
grew  the  fastest,  increasing  by 
7.9  million  people.  The  South 
nearly  equalled  this  gain  with 
an  increase  of  7.8  million  from 
1960  to  1960. 

•  Among  the  individual 
states,  Florida  has  the  fastest 
growth  rate  of  the  nation;  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  the  largest  actual 
growth,  over  5  million;  and  the 
10  year  increase  in  the  number 
of  Texans  is  equal  to  the  com¬ 
bined  populations  of  Houston 
and  Fort  Worth. 

While  noting  that  the  total  28 
million  growth  in  the  population 
almost  equals  the  total  gain  for 
the  preceding  20  years,  the  book 
estimates  an  even  more  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  population 
between  now  and  1970  of  be¬ 
tween  30  and  35  million  or  “the 
equivalent  of  adding  a  new  1960 
Detroit  each  year  to  the  market.” 
*  *  * 

AGENCIES  ACCEPT 

Twenty-eight  of  the  nation’s 
100  leading  advertising  agencies 
have  so  far  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  CBS  Radio  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  telling  listeners  the  story 
of  the  increasingly  important 
economic  and  social  role  played 
by  American  advertising.  Addi¬ 
tional  acceptances  are  being 
received  daily. 

The  invitation  was  issued  by 
Fred  Ruegg,  CBS  Radio  vice- 
president,  station  administra¬ 
tion.  Each  agency  has  been 
asked  to  submit  a  one-minute 
statement,  on  tape  or  disc  re¬ 
cording,  in  any  form  it  chooses, 
dramatized,  musical  or  a  pre¬ 
pared  talk.  Each  agency’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  project  will  be 
broadcast  12  times  on  each  of 
the  seven  CBS  owned  radio  sta¬ 
tions  which  are  located  in  major 
population  centers. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
and  Glass  Container  Manufac¬ 
turers  Institute  have  cancelled 
their  relationship  as  of  Oct.  31. 
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In  an  almost  inaccessible  jungle 
clearing  deep  in  the  rain  forests  of 
Brazil,  lies  a  tiny  village.  Its  people 
enjoy  few  of  the  amenities  of  civili¬ 
zation,  yet  their  nights  are  made 
bright  by  electricity.  Eight  light 
bulbs,  in  fact.  Like  the  one  here. 

This  small  miracle  is  due  to  a  porta¬ 
ble,  one-cylinder  generator,  one  of 
a  large  family  of  generators  pro¬ 
duced  by  Studebaker’s  Onan  Divi¬ 
sion.  These  range  in  size  from  little 
500-watters  (such  as  the  one  in  Bra¬ 
zil)  powered  by  gasoline  or  propane, 
to  huge  230,()()0-watt  diesel  units. 

Onan  generators  provide  electricity 
for  remote  farms  and  on  construc¬ 
tion  jobs;  they  operate  communica¬ 
tions  and  safety  systems  in  count¬ 
less  marine  installations.  As  standby 
equipment  in  hospitals,  schools  and 
big  buildings  everywhere,  Onan 
generators  switch  on— instantly  and 
automatically— when  needed. 

Quality  Leader  in  its  held,  Onan  is 
one  of  the  ten  Divisions  of 
Studebaker,  for  109  years  guardian 
of  America's  most  honored  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Quality  manufacturing. 
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“Successful  operation  of  the  Onan  Division 
typifies  Studebaker's  expansion  through  di¬ 
versification.  While  our  principal  business  is 
the  manufacture  of  quality  cars  and  trucks, 
the  affiliation  of  our  Corporation  with  other 
successful,  diversified  businesses  is  our  as¬ 
surance  of  uninterrupted  continuity  and  pro¬ 
gressive  growth!  /?  /7/ 


Sherwood  H.  Egbert,  President 


A  World-Wide  Complex  of  Growing  Bu^ine.sses  and  Industries 


STUDEBAKER  A 


MAKER  OK  AMERICA’S  BEST-BUILT  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 


THIS  IS  STUDEBAKER. ..GROWING! 

AUTOMOTIVE  DIVISION;  Studebaker  Lark  and  Hawk;  Studebaker  Trucka  •  MERCEDES-BENZ  SALES  DIVISION  •  GERINO  PLASTICS  DIVISION  •  GRAVELY  TRACTORS 
DIVISION  •  CLARKE  FLOOR  MACHINE  DIVISION  •  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  DIVISION  •  CTL  (Cincinnati  Testing  Laboratories)  DIVISION  •  ONAN  DIVISION 
STUDEBAKER  PLANTS  AND  AFFILIATES  IN:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada  (Studebaker-Packard  ol  Canada,  Ltd.),  Chile,  England,  Israel,  Italy,  Mexico 
(Studebaker-Packard  de  Mexico,  S.A.),  South  Alrica,  Switzerland 


11  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  wofld-wlde  Studebaker  complex,  write  to:  Corporate  Bfochuce,  Studebaker-Packard  Corporation,  Setrth  Bend  Xt,  Indieee 


THE  DIFFERENCE: 

TELETYPESETTEr 

Operate  your  linecasting  machines  at 
top  rated  capacity  and  get  the  full  return 
from  your  investment 

Modern  linecasting  machines  are  built  to  continuously  produce  type 
at  least  twice  as  fast  as  human  hands  can  operate  them.  Isn’t  it  logical 
that  this  continuous,  high  speed  operation  will  afford  maximum 
utilization  of  your  equipment? 

Of  course.  And  Fairchild  Teletype¬ 
setter  can  do  it.  The  TTS®  Cost 
Reduction  System  of  automatic  type¬ 
setting  comprises  a  Perforator  and  a 
linecasting  machine  Operating  Unit. 

The  Perforator  has  an  easily  mas¬ 
tered,  typewriter-like  keyboard 
which  records  every  character,  spaceband  and  function  by  perfora¬ 
tions  in  tape. 

The  Operating  Unit  attaches 
beneath  the  linecasting  machine 
adapter  keyboard  and  does  not 
interfere  with  manual  operation  if  desired.  As  the  tape  is  fed  into 
this  unit,  the  linecasting  machine  casts  type  automatically  .  . .  and 
continuously,  at  top  speed. 

The  use  of  the  Teletypsetter  Cost  Reduction  System  can  provide 
major  savings,  and  deserves  your  full  attention.  For  complete  details, 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


Operating  Unit 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 


Sah$  omf  Sarvte*  oMcm  Ihroughoyl  (fc«  worM 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  DepL  FGE  77 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.!.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  your  24-page  brochure,  "More  Type  in  Less  Time.' 

□  I’d  like  to  talk  to  a  TTS  Fhroduction  Engineer. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY: 


House  Builder  Spots 
Ads  on  Women’s  Page 


John  Marquard  Sons,  Rocky 
River,  Ohio,  builders  of  $30,000 
to  $130,000  luxury  homes,  is 
running  a  series  of  two-column, 
full-length  insertions  on  the 
women’s  pages  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  the  theory  that 
when  it  comes  to  buying  a  home, 
“women  make  most  of  the  de¬ 
cisions.” 

“No  other  builder  that  we 
know  of  has  gone  to  the  wom¬ 
en’s  pages,”  Edgar  S.  Spizel, 
head  of  the  Cleveland  ad  agency 
bearing  his  name,  said.  “In  the 
women’s  pages,  we  know  we’re 
developing  a  market.” 

The  insertions,  scheduled  in 
the  Plain  Dealer  every  Tues¬ 
day,  feature  high-fashion  line 
drawings  which,  at  first  glance, 
appear  to  be  society  or  fashion 
illustrations.  Alternating  with 
these  drawings  are  photographs 
of  actual  Marquard  homes. 

The  expensive,  two-bedroom 
houses  feature  a  Telet5rpe  serv¬ 
ice  by  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  so  that  the  owner,  pre¬ 
sumably  a  high-salaried  corpo¬ 
ration  executive,  can  keep  in 
touch  with  the  news,  stock 
quotations  and  other  events 
right  in  his  own  home. 

♦  •  • 

‘MOVING’  SECTION 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

When  Welek’s,  local  independ¬ 
ent  fabric  shop  moved  to  a  new 
downtown  location  here  last 
week,  it  used  an  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid  section  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  to  announce 
the  event. 

The  section  represented  about 
50%  of  the  store’s  entire  lin¬ 
age  expenditure  for  1960,  and 
was  prepared  by  Dorothy  Blan¬ 
chard,  free  lance  advertising 
woman  who  worked  closely  with 
Charles  F.  Welek  III,  president 
of  the  firm.  Four  pages  in  the 
section  ran  in  one  color  and 
black. 

*  «  * 

HONOLULU  HARVEST 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

A  special  section  in  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  recently 
helped  kickolf  a  “Golden  Har¬ 
vest  Sale.”  The  sale  also  marked 
this  city’s  first  experiment  in 
downtown  pedestrian  malls  with 
traffic  blocked  from  Fort  Street. 

According  to  Carl  J.  Barrea, 
advertising  director,  the  Star- 
Bulletin  carried  85%  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  for  the 
“highly  successful  event.” 


PRECEDENT  CLAIMED 

A  merchandising  precedent 
for  shopping  centers  was  claimed 
last  week  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
when  seven  shopping  centers 
jointly  sponsored  Dollar  Days 
throughout  the  city. 

According  to  Melvin  E. 
Tharp,  advertising  director  of 
the  Columbtis  Dispatch,  never 
before  had  seven  large  shopping 
centers  joined  together  in  one 
sales  event  in  a  metropolitan 
city  the  size  of  Columbus.  The 
centers  and  their  stores  teamed- 
up  to  purchase  a  16-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Dispatch,  published 
'Thursday  evening,  Aug.  3. 

*  •  * 

‘PIONEER  DAYS’  PAY 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

“Pioneer  Days” — a  commun¬ 
ity-wide  retail  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Asheville  merchants, 
aimed  at  producing  “Back-to- 
School”  sales  volume  and  final 
clearance  sales  resulted  in  the 
Asheville  Times  publishing  the 
largest  amount  of  run-of-paper 
advertising  in  its  91-year  his¬ 
tory,  according  to  Roy  Philips, 
director  of  advertising. 

“The  idea  of  Pioneer  Days 
started  out  as  just  another 
community-wide  event,”  Mr. 
Philips  said.  “Then  it  was 
learned  1961  was  the  165th 
anniversary  of  Asheville  as  the 
trading  post  for  Western  North 
Carolina.  Plans  were  re-vamped. 
A  parade  was  organized.  Relics 
of  by-gone  days  were  displayed. 
A  trading  post  was  erected  in 
downtown  Asheville  filled  with 
relics  of  all  kinds.  Merchants 
decorated  their  windows  accord¬ 
ingly.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
cleverest  costumes.  Silver  dol¬ 
lars  dated  ahead  of  1900  were 
given  an  established  value  of 
$1.50  each.  Give-a-ways  were 
arranged  by  many  participating 
stores.  Gunmen  from  Ghost 
Mountain  staged  gun  fights.  A 
spectacular  bank  hold-up  was 
arranged.  Numerous  pictures  of 
what  was  happening  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  a  series  of  teaser  ads 
were  used.” 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  the  Asheville  papers  offered 
retailers  using  page-space  or 
multiple  pages  containing  the 
especially  prepared  Pioneer 
Days  heading,  a  full-page  in¬ 
centive  plan.  The  result,  a  total 
of  154,994  lines  of  retail  copy 
appeared  in  the  Asheville  Times, 
Aug.  3.  Included  in  this  figure 


were  52  full-page  ads.  This  was 
the  greatest  number  of  full  page 
ads  ever  to  appear  in  an  Ashe¬ 
ville  newspaper.  Circulation  was 
boosted  by  an  additional  20,000 
copies  distributed  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers  by  regular  Citizen  and 
Times  circulation  men.  The 
Thursday  Times  issue  was 
printed  in  eight  sections  totalling 
92  standard-size  pages.  Numer¬ 
ous  ads  were  in  two  colors  and 
included  were  four  full  page 
automotive  ads.  The  issue  was 
not  a  “special  edition”  but  regu¬ 
lar  paper. 

*  *  « 

RETAIL  ROUNDUP 

•  A  second  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  for  retailers  will  be  a  major 
part  of  the  National  Broiler 
Council’s  merchandising  pro¬ 


gram  (E&P,  June  24,  page  18) 
for  the  balance  of  1961. 

♦  *  ♦ 

•  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Northshore  Shopping  Center,  ' 
Peabody,  Mass.,  will  jointly 
sponsor  “A  New  Adventure  in 
Shopping”  —  a  major  10-day 
anniversary  celebration  ( Sept. 
13-23).  The  promotion  will  in¬ 
clude  advertising  and  publicity 
through  the  use  of  multi-page 
newspaper  ads. 

• 

‘Steelmark’  Linage 

The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
recently  published  a  120-page 
“Steelmark”  edition  containing 
15,170  inches  of  paid  advertising 
and  286  columns  of  editorial 
matter. 


SheU  Sales  Up  $30  Million 


Shell  Oil  Company’s  revenues 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
jumped  from  $903,940,713  in 
1960  to  $934,531,659,  an  increase 
of  $30,594,856. 

This  represented  the  first  im¬ 
portant  financial  report  made  by 
the  company  since  starting  last 
December  its  massive  $15,000,- 
000  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  placed  through  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather.  It  show^ 
that  the  net  rose  to  $34,974,006, 
or  58c  a  share  from  $34,755,608, 
or  57c  a  share  for  the  second 
quarter,  with  the  first  half  net 
up  to  $69,683,118,  or  $1.15  from 
$69,312,041,  or  $1.14. 

Separate  TV  Program 

In  accordance  with  the  firm’s 
policy  of  not  discussing  details 
of  the  product  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  publication,  Henry  F. 
Brown,  manager  of  Shell’s  PR 
department,  declined  to  relate 
the  financial  report  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  investment.  He  did 
say,  however,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign  was  continuing, 
and  that  the  TV  program  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  was  “entirely 
separate  from  our  product  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“The  ’TV  schedule  is  strictly 
an  institutional  program,”  Mr. 
Brown  said.  “It  is  run  under  the 
aegis  of  the  PR  department.” 

Placed  by  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  and  not  OB&M,  the  pro- 
gn^m  is  called  “Shell’s  Wonder¬ 
ful  World  of  Golf.”  Starting 
Jan.  7,  1962,  it  will  run  11  weeks 
over  the  CBS  network. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  Shell  also 
plans  ot  continue  the  TV  series 
of  young  people’s  concerts  con¬ 
ducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
which  was  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  this  year. 

“The  objective  is  to  build  an 


awareness  and  appreciation  of 
Shell,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  He  said 
the  company  has  been  placing 
this  type  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  for  15  years.  K&E  has 
handled  this  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Jock  Elliott,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  OB&M,  told  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  in  Detroit  about  re¬ 
search  showing  the  success  of 
the  newspaper  ads.  (E&P,  July 
22,  page  18) 

Jack  P.  Kauffman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  sales  and  marketing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  Edward  A.  Falasca, 
boa’s  creative  vicepresident, 
teamed  up  last  week  before  the 
Tulsa  (Oicla.)  Advertising  Club 
and  reviewed  these  same  re¬ 
search  studies. 

Sound  Reasons 

“There  are  sound  reasons  why 
newspapers  were  selected  to  do 
this  big  selling  job,”  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
man  said.  “Shell’s  tremendous 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  making  business  his¬ 
tory  because  it  is  designed  to 
get  the  ultimate  out  of  the  medi¬ 
um  in  which  it  is  appearing.  It 
is  designed  to  achieve  dominance 
over  competition  by  being  the 
biggest  campaign  in  the  entire 
gasoline  history.  It  is  designed 
to  get  impact  by  appearing 
where  a  long  product  story  can 
be  most  effectively  told.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  of  a  ‘newsy’  nature 
in  the  medium  that  is  the  news 
medium.  It  is  designed  to  en¬ 
hance  Shell  products  and  it  is 
designed  to  sell. 

“The  shell  campaign  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  major  news¬ 
paper  ad  campaigns  of  recent 
years  and  continues  to  run  in 
more  than  1,000  markets  across 
the  country.” 
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DOES  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  LOOK 
THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  IT  TO? 


You  ARE,  by  ex,Kri- 

ence  and  responsibil- 

^  your  newspaper’s 

severest  critic.  How 
high  would  you  rate  it? 

Does  it  present  a  good  image  in  the  reader's 
home? 

Is  it  printed  clean? 

Does  it  present  the  advertiser  as  he  ivants 
to  be  presented? 

Does  it  carry  the  latest  nevos  possible? 

Is  it  produced  as  economically  as  possible? 


If  you  use  Super  Flongs,  you  can  answer  an 
emphatic  “Yes!”  to  every  question.  These  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mats  save  stereotyping  time 
(thus  allowing  better  utilization  of  man  hours) 
and  provide  level  printing  plates  which,  in 
turn,  produce  a  better-looking  newspaper.  Re¬ 
plating  for  late  news  is  speeded  up. 

Most  important.  Super  Flongs’  advantages 
assure  substantial  economies  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  the  paper.  Ask  around  .  .  . 
among  the  world’s  most  successful  newspapers. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONS  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  561  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


PROMOTION 


the  Star  and  Tribune  has  made  (Fla.)  Sentinel’s^  Shad  Derby 

- -  their  Cigarette  Study.  promotion  on  the  St.  Johns  River 

"■■■■■  TT^  "I  ♦  •  *  last  winter  was  so  successful 

■  rlOTYItf^l*  I  MID-POINT  CALENDAR—  that  a  Florida  sportsmen’s  group 

J  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  has  asked  the  newspaper  to  stop 
has  released  its  new  Advertiser’s  because  it  attracted  so  many 
Planning  Calendar,  “Retailing  visiting  fishermen  that  the  lo<al 
O  ^IllTHTlr^l  ^1 iilTf  Mid-Point  1961.”  The  spiral-  fishermen  are  afraid  of  being 

bound  booklet  furnishes  adver-  crowded  off  the  river. 

R  r  Wl#  monthly  write-in  The  Sentinel  for  the  first  time 

ny  Ueorge  W  ilt  calendars  through  the  middle  of  last  winter  sponsored  a  shad 

1962,  and  includes  local  seasonal  fishing  tournament  from  Janu- 
The  home  run  rampage  of  opening  announcement  appeared  sales  patterns  for  specific  com-  ary  1  through  March  15  and 
Mickey  Mantle  and  Roger  Maris  on  page  one,  with  a  story  and  modities  as  prepared  by  George  attracted  thousands  of  first-time 
is  doing  more  than  keep  the  New  pictures  of  Mantle  and  Maris.  Neustadt,  pertinent  retailing  shad  fishermen  from  throughout 
York  Yankees  in  the  thick  of  Follow-ups  have  included  daily  events,  weather  facts,  and  other  Florida  and  from  many  other 
the  American  League  pennant  page  one  stories,  house  ads,  and  factors  that  will  help  the  retailer  states. 

race.  It’s  providing  the  Passaic-  a  near  full-page  sports  section  plan  his  newspaper  advertising  The  Sentinel  awarded  weekly 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  layout.  Plans  call  for  a  listing  of  program  in  Delaware  Valley.  certificates  for  the  biggest  shad 
with  mid-summer  promotion.  those  contestants  who  miss  out  *  *  «  caught  and  at  the  end  of  the 


By  George  Wilt 


program  in  Delaware  Valley.  certificates  for  the  biggest  shad 
with  mid-summer  promotion.  those  contestants  who  miss  out  *  *  «  caught  and  at  the  end  of  the 

Publisher  Richard  Drukker  as  the  Yankee  sluggers  continue  COPY  SWITCH _ Two  little  contest  gave  away  a  silver  punch 

gave  the  green  light  to  a  “Home  shooting  at  the  Bambino’s  mark,  black-and-turquoise  brochures  to  the  champion,  who  was 

Run  Derby,”  the  brainchild  of  The  Homer  Derby,  the  Herald-  from  the  Detroit  (Mich)  Free  Hunsberger  of  Shreve, 

promotion  manager  Robert  J.  News’  first  reader  type  contest  Press  look  alike  but  there’s  one  Ohio. 

Curley,  a  former  sports  editor,  in  seven  years  (New  Jersey  laws  important  difference  Although  Sentinel  has  not  decided 

Contestants  are  asked  to  predict  take  a  dim  view  of  games  of  copv  about  the  newspaper  whether  it  will  continue  the 
how  many  home  runs  Mantle  chance),  is  proving  a  natural,  and  its  features  is  identical  in  Shad  Derby  since  it  turned  out 
and  Maris  would  hit  in  aiming  Although  only  13  entries  arrived  pieces  the  sell  is  aimed  to  be  a  too  successful  promotion, 

for  the  magic  60  struck  by  Babe  on  the  first  day,  the  postman  at  two  different  audiences.  * 

Ruth  in  1927.  In  addition,  delivered  177  more  the  following  The  first  folder  starts  “Some  PERSONAL  NOTES 

readers  would  guesstimate  the  morning.  By  Friday,  the  p.r.  Shinin?  Reasons  Whv  the  Free 


«.uin  in  Luzt.  in  aaaiiion,  aeiiverea  i  /v  more  tne  loiiowing  The  first  folder  starts  “Some  PERSONAL  NOTES 

Shining  Reasons  Why  the  Free  Jim  Coyle,  formerly  art  direc- 
combined  total  of  the  M-boys,  office  was  snow^  under  with  Press  Is  so  Rewarding  to  Read.”  tor  with  Lennen  and  Newell  Inc., 
compared  with  the  two-man  coupons,  with  mail  from  outlying  ^as  produced  for  use  by  the  Los  Angeles  —  to  advertising 
homer  mark  of  107,  set  by  Ruth  circulation  areas  yet  to  be  circulation  deoartment.  The  sec-  _ _ La 


Jim  Coyle,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  with  Lennen  and  Newell  Inc., 


circulation  department.  The  sec-  service  and  promotion  manager, 
ond  brochure  is  identical,  but  ^os  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 


Predictions  Summarized 


budget  (fltft  prize,  .  tlm  v  l  Predioiou.  Summurired  Why 'th^C, 

Sa^ngs  Bond;  second  place.  How  do  Herald-News  readers  warding  to  Use,”  and  was  mail- 

$50-l»nd ;  third’  a  $25-bond),  feel  about  the  Mantle-Maris  ed  to  the  paper’s  advertising  War  3  , 

the  Herald-News  feared  many  ability  to  hit  more  than  60  list.  The  folders  are  part  of  a  Praised  by  JFK 

mighririse  desoftTm^the^matT  ^  launch  a  president  Kennedy  and  Secre- 

mignt  arise,  despite  mathemati  can  League  season?  Mantle  is  new  Free  Press  Slogan:  “So  .f  <?tnte  Dean  Rusk  have 

cal  assurances  that  the  odds  on  favored  by  25%  of  the  entrants  rewarding  to  read  ...  so  re-  ^r^sed  the  Chicago  Daily  News 

a  tie  are  400  to  1.  Hence,  a  tie-  to  crack  the  record ;  15%  feel  warding  to  use.”  Conveying  a  ?  recent  series  “You  and 

breaking  type  of  question  was  that  Maris  will  do  it:  with  80%  positive  message,  the  slogan  Jul  War Both  oLials 

added  with  contestauta  asM  believing  the  M-Boye  will  talke  about  ^  with  a  eS, 

to  estimate  the  official  paid  shatter  the  Ruth-Gehrig  mark  “benefit”  to  both  readers  and  hnnnd  volume  of  the 

attendance  at  the  game  in  which  of  107.  subscribers.  prepar^ 


reads,  “Some  Shining  Reasons  succeeding  Elliot  Wolf,  retired. 
Why  the  Free  Press  is  So  Re-  • 


Mickey  Mantle  hits  his  final 
home  run  of  the  1961  season. 


With  several  thousand  entries 
received  in  the  first  two  and  a 


subscribers. 


PUZZLE  CONTEST  —  The 


Capitelizing  on  the  interest  half  days,  not  a  single  duplica-  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  receives  performed  a  notable  public 
in  the  homer  race,  the  Herald-  tion  of  predictions  has  been  an  average  of  38,000  entries  per  ice,”  said  President  Ken 


News  hoped  the  contest  would  noted. 


serve  several  purposes:  stimu¬ 
late  reader  interest  in  mid- 
August;  garner  teen-age 
readers,  as  well  as  adults;  fur- 


Home  Run  Derby,  any  one? 


week  in  its  Sunday  puzzle  con- 


prepared  bound  volume  of  the 
series  from  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
publisher  and  editor. 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
performed  a  notable  public  serv¬ 
ice,”  said  President  Kennedy. 
“The  citizens  of  this  country 


test,  and  17,000  per  week  in  its  must  be  aware  of  the  dangers 
Saturday  contest.  Prior  to  estab-  they  face  in  any  future  world 


CIGARET  SURVEY  —  The  hshing  a  limitation  on  the  num-  conflict 
attle  of  the  Cigarette  Brands,  ber  of  entries  per  person,  the  Secrt 


reuiuers,  «is  wen  ^  Muiis,  lur-  Battle  of  the  Cigarette  Brands,  of  entries  per  person,  the  Secretary  Rusk  termed  the 
nisn  prror  to  advertiwre  that  ^  market  study  of  the  Minnesota  Press  received  as  many  as  351,-  series,  prepared  by  the  Daily 

Herald-News  readership  was  cigarette  battleground  based  on  ^<^0  coupons  in  one  week.  Since  News  foreign  and  domestic  staff, 

nign  during  the  summer;  and  Continuing  Sur-  the  contest  started  seven  years  as  informative  and  well-written, 

provide  future  address  targets  Minnesota  Living,  is  now  ago,  $110,000  in  prize  money  has  Each  article  carried  a  distin- 

lor  su^eys,  direct  mail,  and  available  from  the  Minneapolis  been  paid  out,  for  a  total  of  mulshing  thumbnail  cut:  “You 


other  circulation  promotions. 
Postal  Card  Entries 


(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune.  The  24,700,000  entries.  According  to  and  the  Cold  War.”  The  series 
brochure  follows  a  Civil  War  Kasun,  a  dowager  drives  up  y^as  offered  to  other  newspapers 
theme,  in  both  copy  and  art.  fo  the  Press  office  each  week  in  subscribing  to  the  Daily  News 


theme,  in  both  copy  and  art.  to  the  Press  office  each  week  in  subscribing  to  t 
Readers  are  requested  to  send  According  to  the  study,  40%  of  her  limousine,  and  waits  while  Foreign  Service, 
in  an  official  coupon  entry  blank  the  respondents  are  cigarette  her  chauffeur  dashes  into  the  • 

by  attaching  it  to  a  postal  card,  smokers  —  broken  down  as  Press  lobby  to  deposit  cards  in  0.140  R-norl 
thus  cutting  down  handling  time  follows,  50%  of  men  respond-  the  entry  box.  nepon 

in  the  paper’s  public  relations  ents,  31%  of  women.  Pall  Mall  •  *  • 

department.  95%  of  the  entrants  Js  the  top  brand,  with  15%.  Men  MODEL  —  The  Haverhill  Editorial  worl 
have  complied  to  the  postcard  named  Camels  as  their  top  choice  (Mass.)  Gazette  has  offered  to  gon  Journal  ant 


$143  Reporter  Scale 

Portland,  Ore. 
Editorial  workers  of  the  Ore- 


have  complied  to  the  postcard  named  Camels  as  their  top  choice  (Mass.)  Gazette  has  offered  to  oon  Journal  and  the  Oregonian 
request,  with  a  few  considerate  with  17%,  and  prefer  king-size  finance  construction  of  a  model  have  received  a  pay  increase, 
readers,  apparently  not  having  (65%)  to  regular  (33%),  and  bomb  shelter  in  a  central  loca-  The  raises  run  from  $1  per  week 
a  card  handy,  have  pasted  cou-  non-filters  (54%)  to  filters  tion  of  the  city,  to  provide  resi-  for  copyboys  to  $3.50  per  week 
pons  to  the  back  of  an  envelope.  (43%).  Pall  Mall,  Kent  and  dents  with  an  opportunity  to  for  full-scale  reporters  in  the 
The  Herald-News  broke  the  Salem  tied  as  top  brand  with  observe  what  such  a  structure  raises  granted  by  the  two  pa- 
promotion  on  a  Wednesday  women  (14%),  who  also  prefer  involves.  pers.  The  reporter  scale  for 


(August  2),  and  continued  the  king  size  and  filter-tips, 
plugs  for  only  one  week.  The  This  is  the  fourth  year  that 


*  •  ♦  sixth-year  goes  to  $143  per 

SHAD  ROW — The  Orlando  week. 
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ISsOo  P.M.  —  press  day  at  the  Canarsie  COURIER.  Co-Editor 

Robert  Samitz  needs  two  halftones  —  fast!  It's  only  57  minutes  to 
press  time.  Impossible?  Not  since  the  COURIER  bought  its  K-150 
Klischograph.  Samitz  will  have  his  engravings  in  the  form  and  on  the 
press  with  time  to  spare. 

12l07 P.M.  —  After  a  4-minute  set-up,  Samitz  starts  the  Klischo¬ 
graph.  Since  the  machine  is  completely  automatic,  he's  free  to  turn  to 
the  next  photo  to  be  plated,  or  to  other  work  needing  his  attention.  Plate 
material  at  the  COURIER  is  plastic,  but  any  stereo  or  engraving  material 
can  be  used  on  a  Klischograph. 

i.-'. 

12s21  P.M  —  Eighteen  minutes  after  he  got  the  photo.  Samitz 
has  a  6  X  8'  65-screen  halftone  of  it.  Now  he  can  use  photos  in  late- 
breaking  stories  and  meet  almost  impossible  deadlines.  And.  the  top 
quality  Klischograph  engravings  have  increased  reader  and  advertiser 
satisfaction  with  the  paper's  improved  appearance. 

2^00  P.M.  —  Press  rolling  with  the  halftones  in  position  —  but 
there's  more  to  the  story.  "The  Klischograph  has  proven  to  us  that  it 
produces  high  quality  engravings  at  a  low  cost,"  says  Samitz,  "When 
wo  expand  our  operation  and  need  new  engraving  machines,  our  first 
choice  will  be  Klischographs". 

i  Since  installing  its  K-150,  the  COURIER  has  cut  en¬ 

graving  costs  50-60%  and  has  none  of  the  problems  of 
farming  out:  Even  starting  with  poor  originals,  the  Kli¬ 
schograph  produces  sharp,  clean  halftones.  Depth  of  cut 
and  material  rigidity  means  mats  made  from  them  are 
equally  clear  and  legible. 

And,  the  Klischograph  engraving  process  is  mechan- 

teal.  You  can  use  any  engraving  or  stereo  material  avail¬ 
able  through  your  local  source.  Because  it  engraves  flat 
there  is  no  possibility  of  distortion. 

Chances  are  a  Klischograph  electronic  engraver  will 
save  you  hours  of  time  every  week.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  specifications  on  K-150  for  black  and 
white  halftones,  K-181  for  color  and  S-240  for  linework. 

WESTERN 


AND 


SWITCHING  NETWORK  for  the  world’s  first  Electronic  Central  Office  in  Morris,  Illinois,  contains  thousands  of  neon  gas  tubes. 
Here,  an  installer  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  holds  a  modular  unit  that  he  is  checking  with  a  Bell  Laboratories  technician. 
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>  ELECTRONIC  CENTRAL  OFFICE 


New  experimental  switching  system  at  Morris,  Illinois,  demonstrates  the  essential  role  of  Western  Electric  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  System.  Four  hundred  telephone  users  are  the  first  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  /evolutionary  elec¬ 
tronic  office  which  works  thousands  of  times  faster  than  the  present  type  and  offers  new  economy  of  operation. 


\\’t‘stern  Electric  has  manufactured  a  major  part  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  and  assemblies  for  the  world  s  most  exciting  telephone  cen¬ 
tral  office.  Located  at  Morris,  Illinois,  this  office  is  the  first  switch¬ 
ing  system  to  perform  electronically  every  function  in  handling 
telephone  calls.  To  help  make  this  trial  possible.  Western  Electric 
has  worked  closely  with  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  convert¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  the  Laboratories  into  factory  production. 

.\t  least  four  major  Western  Electric  manufacturing  locations 
ha\'e  provided  specialized  services  or  comiwnents  for  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Central  Office.  Hawthorne  Works  in  Chicago  produced 
the  original  circuit  and  electronic  packages  and  assisted  the  Labo¬ 
ratories  in  the  design  of  the  equipment.  Indianapolis  Works  built 
the  special  phones.  Allentown  Works  made  the  entirely  new-type, 
tiny  gas  tubes  and  the  138,000  semiconductors,  which,  with  other 
electron  devices,  perform  the  switching  operations.  W.E.’s 
Columbus  VV'orks  has  since  assumed  responsibility  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  control  location  for  the  project  known  as  ECO. 

ECO  makes  possible  new  services  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  each  customer’s  telephone.  With  a  built-in  memory 
that  retains  millions  of  bits  of  information,  electronic  switching 
works  thousands  of  times  faster  than  standard  equipment  and 
!  offers  new  economy  of  operation.  At  present,  ECO  permits  its 
trial  users  to: 

•  Use  home  extension  telephones  as  intercoms 

•  Reach  frecjnently-called  numbers  by  dialing  only  two 
digits  instead  of  seven 

•  Have  incoming  calls  routed  to  another  phone  when  the 
line  originally  called  is  busy 

•  Dial  a  code  which  causes  automatic  transfer  of  ail  sub¬ 
sequent  inc-oming  calls  to  be  automatically  transferred 
to  other  local  numbers. 

W'estem  Electric  is  proud  of  its  essential  c-ontributions  to  this 
new  system,  which  was  installed  in  the  summer  of  1959  by  a  team 
of  sixjcially  trained  W.E,  installers.  This  group,  working  with 
Bell  Laboratories  and  Illinois  Bell  personnel,  helped  to  put  the 
equipment  through  an  exhaustive  series  of  tests  to  attain  maxi¬ 
mum  performance  and  reliability. 

Based  on  this  experience,  \V^estern  Electric  engineers  will  be 
able  to  make  significant  contributions  to  future  Electronic  Cen¬ 
tral  Offices  by  helping  to  select  the  most  economical  design  for 
manufacture.  Most  important  of  all.  Western’s  experience  will  be 
of  great  value  in  planning  for  the  production  of  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  switching  systems  for  the  Bell  System. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUFPIY 


UNIT  OF  THI  BEU  SYSTEM 


PLUG-IN  PACKAGE  made  by  Western  Electric  for 
Electronic  Central  Office  consists  of  transistors,  di¬ 
odes,  aral  other  electronic  components.  ThousaiKls  of 
these  cost-cutting  printed  circuit  lx)ards  were  used. 


SPECIAL  TELEPHONES  -  Western  Electric  built 
specially  adapted  telephones  for  the  Morris  test  with 
“Ix-Hiper”  networks  instead  of  the  usual  ringing  sound. 
More  than  400  of  these  new  instruments  are  in  use. 


CLOSE-UP  of  the  entirely  new  gas  tubes  used  in  the 
Electronic  Central  Office  switching  network  points 
up  their  tiny  size.  More  than  23,(K)0  of  these  hard¬ 
working  miniatures  are  used  in  the  Morris  trial  office. 
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CIRCULATION 

Gilliland  Tells  How 
KMA  Can  Help  CRTs 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  constant  problem  facing 
circulation  managers  is  the  need 
for  “more”  —  more  circulation 
and  more  net  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber,  says  Ray  W.  Gilliland, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
new  third  vicepresident  of  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association. 

“The  recent  action  of  the 
ICMA  board  in  providing  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Central  Office  staff 
is,  I  think,  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction,”  Mr.  Gil¬ 
liland  said.  “More  statistical 
studies  and  exchange  of  ideas, 
through  ICMA  channels,  will 
help  the  individual  circulation 
manager  compare  the  efficiency 
of  his  operation  with  the  best  in 
the  country. 

An  Aclive  ICMAer 

“With  the  best  promotional 
and  operational  information 
available,  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  his  publisher,  there’s  no 
doubt  that  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  will  get  ‘more’  for  his 
newspaper.” 

Ray  Gilliland,  42,  is  a  died-in- 
the-wool  ICMAer,  having  served 
as  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  association  back  in  1947 
to  1961.  He  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  his  journalism  degree 
from  Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
where  he  took  circulation  man¬ 
agement  courses  under  Fred 
Weber  of  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger. 

While  in  college,  Ray  was  a 
distributor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Sun-Telegraph, 
having  previously  been  a  car¬ 
rier  boy,  He  served  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times 
Democrat  before  becoming 
ICMA’s  first  full-time  employe 
in  1947. 

Won  E&P  Award 

He  joined  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers  as  circulation  sales 
promotion  manager  in  1951  and 
was  named  circulation  director 
in  1963.  He  is  presently  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  been 
an  active  ICMA  member,  serv¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  three 
years. 

As  the  chairman  of  Operation 
Build-Up  Committee,  a  sales 
training  program,  Mr.  Gilliland 
received  the  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
LISHER-ICMA  award  in  1958. 
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ASSISTANT  TO  ESTES 

Appointment  of  William  Neph, 
formerly  circulation  manager  of 
the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News- 
Press,  as  assistant  to  Jack  Estes, 
secretary-manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  is  effective  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Neph  was  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Press  prior  to 
becoming  circulation  manager, 
a  post  h^as  sensed  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  Midwest  CM  A,  sendng  as 
chairman  of  the  attendance  com¬ 
mittee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  representing 
the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

He  ser\'ed  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II  and  is  a 
qualified  IBM  machine  operator. 
He  recently  completed  the  Dale 
Carnegie  Leadership  Course. 

*  «  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

John  F.  O’Day,  head  of  home 
delivery,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record — to  circulation  manager, 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  succeeding  Robert  Thul- 
LESON,  resigned. 

• 

$20,000  In  Scholarships 
To  Detroit  News  Carriers 
Detroit 

Forty  Detroit  News  carrier 
salesmen  received  $500  college 
scholarships  at  that  newspaper’s 
10th  annual  scholarship  luncheon 
here  Aug.  8.  The  scholarships 
were  presented  by  the  News’ 
executive  vicepresident,  D.  Roy 
Merrill. 

The  winning  carriers  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  charac¬ 
ter,  citizenship,  academic  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  the  results  of 
scholarship  tests  conducted  by 
the  Student  Aid  Foundation  of 
Michigan  which  administers  the 
program  for  the  News. 

190  in  Decade 

The  40  scholarships,  largest 
number  presented  by  the  News 
in  a  single  year  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  undertaken  in  1952, 
will  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Foundation  until  the  winners 
enter  a  college  or  university  of 
their  choice. 

The  awards  brought  to  190 
the  number  of  scholarships  the 
News  has  presented  to  carriers 
during  the  past  decade. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP^ 


By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 


Our  Waspish  Age 


Censor  and  censure  often  give  rise  to  confusion.  Ours 
is  a  waspish  age,  unhappily,  that  grows  increasingly  full 
of  both  censorship  and  censure. 

To  censor  is  essentially  to  prohibit;  to  censure  is  to 
condemn.  A  book,  for  example,  that  is  censored  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  be  sold  or  circulated,  or  parts  of  it  that  are 
adjudged  objectionable  may  be  cut  out.  Censoring  is  also 
the  act  of  reviewing  something  (a  book,  a  movie,  mail) 
to  discover  whether  it  contains  something  objectionable. 

Censure  is  merely  expression  of  disapproval — strong 
disapproval,  to  be  sure.  It  does  not  involve  prohibition  or 
suppression,  as  censorship  does.  Legislatures  may  show 
their  displeasure  by  censuring  someone  or  something. 

Censor  is  sometimes  used  when  censure  is  meant.  It 
may  be  helpful  to  remember  that  people  may  be  censured 
but  not  censored.  Writings,  speeches,  and  other  forms  of 
expression  may  be  either  censored  (prohibited  in  whole 
or  in  part)  or  censured  (condemned). 


I  Wayward  Words 

3  In  the  sense  of  generally  capable  or  versatile,  all-round 
g  is  preferable  to  all-around :  an  all-round  athlete. 

3  *  *  * 

1  In  statements  like  “Such  clubs  now  number  more  than 
1  a  thousand  and  boast  assets  in  the  millions,”  boast  is 
g  nothing  to  brag  about.  The  imputation  of  boasting  is  no 
g  compliment,  and  the  writer  usually  makes  it  undeserv- 
1  edly.  Journalese. 

M  *  *  * 

g  Although  chord  and  cord  have  the  same  ancestor  and 
g  both  can  mean  string,  chord  in  its  commonest  use  means  a 
g  group  of  musical  tones  sounded  together  in  a  pattern, 
g  The  folds  in  the  throat  that  produce  the  sound  of  the 
I  voice  are  vocal  cords,  not  chor^. 
g  *  «  * 

1  In  the  sense  certainly,  indeed  (“The  program  has  defi- 
a  nitely  been  canceled”)  as  opposed  to  its  precise  sense  of 
a  in  a  well-defined  way  (“The  boundary  was  definitely 
a  established  on  the  final  map”),  definitely  retains  a  slangy 
g  tone,  but  may  graduate  into  full  acceptance.  Definitely 
I  and  but  definitely  for  yes,  of  course,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
I  tion,  are  fads. 

1  ♦  ♦  * 

1  Although  economic  may  mean  either  pertaining  to  the 
g  science  of  economics  or  money-saving,  usage  generally 
1  favors  economical  in  the  sense  of  money-saving:  “Eco- 
a  nomic,  as  well  as  social,  factors  were  considered”;  “The 
g  use  of  dried  milk  is  economical." 
g  *  *  * 

a  Fail  carries  a  strong  implication  of  failing  short  in  an 
g  attempt,  but  it  is  often  used  where  there  is  no  question 
a  of  an  attempt:  “Buckingham  palace  failed- to  confirm  the 
m  story”;  “The  burning  bed  failed  to  awaken  the  sleeper”; 

J  “The  weekend  of  rain  failed  to  affect  the  river  level.”  If 
g  there  is  any  virtue  in  direct  statement,  did  not  confirm, 

1  did  not  disturb,  and  did  not  affect  are  preferable, 
g  *  *  * 

=  Gauge  gpves  so  much  trouble,  often  being  misspelled 
I  guage,  that  it’s  a  wonder  the  simpler  variant  gage  has 
I  not  displaced  it.  Gage  is  generally  preferred  in  technical 
m  writing,  perhaps  because  of  this  difficulty. 

g  « 

a  Hold  steady  is  an  idiom,  and  he  who  makes  it  hold 
g  steadily  is  painting  the  lily. 

M 
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As  LATE  AS  1955,  80  per  cent  of  all  U.  S.  cotton  was  hand-picked.  In 
the  past  five  years,  cotton  harvesting  has  undergone  one  of  the  fastest  technologi¬ 
cal  changes  in  agricultural  hbtory.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  year's  harvest — 
which  is  now  getting  under  way — roughly  60  per  cent  of  all  cotton  will  be  ma¬ 
chine-picked. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  examples  of  what  has  been  happening 
in  agriculture — the  replacement  of  labor  with  machines.  Cotton  is  the  last  major 
crop  to  be  mechanically  harvested. 

The  cotton  picker  is  one  of  the  most  complex  of  farm  machines. 
The  big  2-row  self-propelled  pickers  can  do  the  work  of  85  hand  pickers — save 
growers  $30  to  $35  on  every  bale. 

Why  the  switch  to  cotton  pickers?  Labor  supply  uncertain,  rates 
rising.  Moreover,  mechanical  improvements  such  as  John  Deere  Air-Trol  which 
keeps  trash  away  from  cotton,  makes  machine-picked  coflon  at  least  as  high  in 
quality  as  hand-picked. 

This  is  another  reason  john  deere  machines  are  leading  sellers  on 
U.  S.  farms. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


GOSS  BACKSTAGE  - 


problem- solver  helps  create  more  i 


I 


exacting  presses 


27PRINT,AP,FI (J),F,SC,K 
GC  TC  29 

28PRINT,AP,FI (J),F,K,SC 

29IF(AP-A2)30,99,99 

30ap=ap-i-di:l 

GC  TC  23 

END 


Right  you  are— this  Goss  backstage  scene 
is  a  Data  Processing  oj)eration !  Goss  engineers 
use  it  to  conserve  time  and  talent  for  maximum 
creative  work,  but  mainly  to  achieve  utmost 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  design  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  electronic  problem-solver  helps  build 
finer  presses  in  many  ways. 


Here’s  one  example— the  cycloidal  cam*  on 
folding  cylinders  on  Headliner®  newspaper 
presses.  It’s  the  preciseness  of  cam  action  that 
determines  folder  efficiency.  With  the  help  of  the 
electronic  computer,  Goss  designers  were  able  to 
perfect  the  cam  path  or  channel  shape  along 
every  two  degrees  of  its  entire  working  radius 
(they  measure  in  half-degree  increments  when 
necessary).  And  they  do  these  calculations  in 
minutes  while  ordinary  procedure  might  take 
days  and  weeks— or  they  may  even  be  shunned 
as  impractical. 

Extraordinary  engineering  standards  assure 
the  extraordinary  performance  you  get  from 
Goss  presses— the  Headliners,  Mark  I  or  Mark 
II— Suburban®  or  Urbanite— from  any  equip¬ 
ment  you  choose  in  the  Goss  complete  line— 
letterpress,  offset,  or  rotogravure. 

Another  reason  why  you  should  contact  Goss. 


HE 


OMPANY 

CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 
A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  ~ 


The  leader  in  graphic  arts... engineering,  service 

and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  vrorld-wide  '  P  ' 


*Goss  cycloidal  folding 
cylinder  cam  with  action 
perfected  at  every  two 
degrees  of  its  entire 
working  radius. 


( 


English-Spanish 
Weekly  Names  Staff 

San  Antonio 

Six  additions  to  the  staff  of 
La  Prensa,  English-Spanish 
weekly,  have  been  announced  by 
Dr.  Robert  T.  Brinsmade,  editor- 
publisher.  They  include  English- 
born  Peter  Coleman,  recently 
with  Corpus  Christi  and  San 
Antonio  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
to  be  general  manager;  Philip 
Gordon  Harlow,  recently  with 
WOAI-TV,  to  be  advertising 
and  public  service  director; 
David  R.  Chandler,  recently  with 
the  San  Antonio  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  to  be  circulation 
manager;  Mrs.  Nell  Grover,  who 
has  been  with  the  Express-News, 
to  be  women’s  editor;  Manuel 
Ruiz  Ibanez,  veteran  newsman 
in  Mexico  and  San  Antonio,  to 
be  city  editor ;  Efrain  G.  Domin¬ 
guez,  formerly  with  the  Mexican 
consular  service,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  translator. 

Edward  Castillo  continues  as 
managing  editor;  R.  Garcia- 
Bravo,  Spanish  editor. 


2  to  AP  Bureau 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Two  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  Louisville  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Marvin 
Beard  moves  to  Louisville  from 
the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  bureau. 
Jack  Martin  has  been  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
California.  His  most  recent 
assignment  has  been  on  the  news 
desk  of  the  San  Jose  News. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  once  again 
will  publish  extra  daily  editions 
during  the  annual  Western  Elec¬ 
tronic  Show  and  Convention  in  San 
Francisco’s  Cow  Palace,  Aug.  22-25. 
The  regular  Monday  edition  on  Aug. 
21,  followed  by  two  extra  issues 
Aug.  23  and  24,  will  provide  up-to- 
the-minute  convention  coverage  for 
subscribers  and  show  visitors.  Regu¬ 
lar  circulation  of  46,000  copies  of 
the  paper  will  be  supplemented  with 
a  bonus  distribution  of  10,000  copies 
of  each  issue  at  52  San  Francisco 
WEISCON  hotels  and  motels  and 
the  Cow  Palace. 


MEN’S  WEAR  editor.  Walter  H.  T. 
Raymond,  is  scheduled  to  be  a 
speaker  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Men’s  &  Boys’  Apparel  Clubs  in 
Philadelphia  Aug.  13-17.  Bernard 
Frank,  male  wear  editor  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  also  will  assist 
the  Philadelphia  news  bureau  in 
covering  the  meetings. 


been  covering  the  D.ttricl  Build-  GALLAGHER,  former  us¬ 
ing  since  1924.  He  began  hi,  woman’s  editor,  St. 

career  as  a  reporter  tor  the  Chi-  ,  /ni\rj  j* 

cago  Tribune  in  1903.  Petersburg  (Fla  )  Independent 

—  to  women  s  editor.  Savannah 
Robert  E.  Nichols,  San  (Ga.)  Evening  Press,  succeed- 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  —  to  ing  Lee  Giffen. 
financial  editor,  Los  Angeles  *  •  » 

(Calif.)  Times,  succeeding  Har-  Jim  Uayies,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
OLD  Walsh,  now  with  a  na-  Morning  Democrat  —  to  edi- 
tional  investment  and  brokerage  torial  staff.  Paddock  Publica- 
firm.  Robest  Sullivan  —  pro-  tions,  Arlington  Heights  (Ill.) 
moted  from  oil  editor  to  assist-  suburban  group, 
ant  financial  editor.  *  •  • 

*  *  *  Louis  C.  Riggs,  Parkrose 

Estelle  Nemoy,  June  grad-  Bill  Prime,  Farmington  (Ore.)  Enterprise  —  to  ad  staff, 
uate  of  Syracuse  University  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times;  Gayle  Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  Astorian. 
School  of  Journalism  —  to  re-  Norton,  Panama  City  (Fla.)  •  *  ♦ 

porter,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  ATews-HeroId;  Emery  Lavender,  Walter  S.  McDonald,  state 
Sun  Bulletin.  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  —  news  editor.  Charleston  (S.  C.) 

*  *  *  all  to  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  and  Courier  since  1953  — 

Anna  Sperry,  graduate  of  News.  to  managing  editor,  Florence 

the  1961  Journalism  class,  Syra-  *  *  •  (S.  C.)  Morning  News,  succeed- 

cuse  University  —  to  technical  James  Watuty,  Auburn  Uni-  ing  Herald  Latham,  now  with 
editor  and  writer  in  the  forest  versity,  and  Charles  McWil-  news  staff,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour- 

products  laboratory  of  the  For-  liams,  the  weekly  Orlando  nal. 

est  Service,  U.  S.  Department  (Fla.)  Comer  Cupboard  —  to  •  ♦  ♦ 

of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wise.  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal.  Euctine  Sochor,  education 

writer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  —  to  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  UNESCO  Relations 
Staff,  Washington. 


Bob  Chappelle,  advertising 
manager,  Jeffersontoum  (Ky.) 
Jeffersonian  —  to  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Jefferson  Reporter. 
Both  are  weeklies. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAlLY’s 
fashion  editor,  Vera  Hahn,  was 
among  the  winners  of  the  Dallas 
Market  Center’s  hrst  annual  awards 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
home  furnishings  industry  through 
editorial  achievement.  Mrs.  Hahn 
was  named  from  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  publications  serving  the  home 
furnishings  industry  for  her  pres¬ 
entation  of  design  and  color  trends 
to  the  store  owner  and  retail  buyer. 


Claire  Holcomb  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  as  a  general  reporter.  Her 
previous  employment  included  serv¬ 
ing  as  copywriter  for  Station 
WWOK,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


You  can  pack  up  your  troubles 
when  you  get  .  .  . 


Richard  Brown  has  joined  Fair- 
child’s  Minneapolis  bureau  staff  as 
a  general  reporter.  A  new  corre¬ 
spondent  for  all  Fairchild  papers  in 
Reno,  Nev.,  is  Fred  White. 


Howard  Leffel  —  to  super¬ 
intendent  of  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment,  New  York  Times, 
succeeding  Al  Mills,  retired. 


r  A^^I<iTAKIT  Wallace  A.  Loza,  associate 

I  MOOIOIMMI  editor  of  the  student  newspaper 
jxecutives.  at  Bard  (N.  Y.)  College,  where 

ts.  he  is  a  junior — to  editorial  staff, 

.  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  through  the 

al  setting.  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  spon¬ 

sored  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
^on*.  nal.  Susan  E.  Eluott,  former 

QIIQliyillll  student  newspaper  staffer  and 
irUKATIUn  senior  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
YUkofi  6-7625  ,  sity — to  editorial  staff,  Eagle. 
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FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


hiUlthmt  ot 

Doily  Now*  RKeni,  WenMn'$  WMr  Doily, 
Horn.  Fumithing,  Doily,  S<ip.nnorl(.t  N.W., 
Mmi's  WMr,  FoolwMr  N.w<,  DirMtoriot, 
Metalworking  N.wi,  ElKlrenic  N.w$,  loeln. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


Don  Roberts,  sports  editor, 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening 
Tribune — to  UPI  bureau,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  New  Tribune 
sports  editor  is  Chuck  Holmes. 


IBolles  Assigned 

Donald  F.  Holies,  33,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Trenton  staff  since 
1956,  has  been  named  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  He  succeeds  Ronald  J. 

Greta  Paige  Bosinis,  worn-  Butler,  resigned.  Mr.  Holies,  a  _ 

en’s  editor,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  Gazette- 
Star-Gazette  —  resigned  to  be-  worked  for  the  Bergen  Evening  Hamile 
come  press  agent  for  Strates  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  Minn. 
Carnival,  with  which  her  hus-  the  Teaneck  Sunday  Sun,  before 
band  is  a  concessionaire.  serving  in  the  Army.  He  joined 

*  *  ♦  the  AP  in  New  York  in  1953. 

Erwin  D.  Sias,  editor  of  the  • 

editorial  page,  Si^x  City 
(Iowa)  Journal  —  to  the  newly- 

created  position  of  editor.  Cleveland 

George  E.  Layton  —  from  as-  Richard  Reinhart  of 
sociate  editor  of  the  editorial  rewrite  desk  of  the  Cleveland 


Charles  B.  James,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  director  of  pur¬ 
chases  and  service  division  man¬ 
ager  —  retired  after  31  years 
with  the  Tribune  Company.  He 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1929  as 
the  purchasing  agent  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  director  of  pur- 
page  to  editor  of  the  editorial  Plain  Dealer  is  leaving  to  pursue  chases  of  the  Tribune,  Chicago 
page.  Willis  F.  Forbes,  with  his  doctorate  in  psychology  at  Tribune  Building  Corp.,  WGN, 
the  paper  45  years  and  manag-  Western  Reserve  University  in  i^c.,  and  Chicago’s  American. 
ing  editor  since  1946  —  to  ex-  Cleveland.  *  *  * 

ecutive  editor.  He  plans  to  re-  •  Leon  Carr,  telegraph  editor, 

tire  in  the  near  future.  Dick  Kareth,  Eastern  Ken-  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch — to 

*  *  *  tucky  State  College  —  to  copy  communications  department  of 

David  L.  Diles,  Michigan  boy,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En-  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
sports  editor,  the  Associated  quirer.  turing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Press  —  to  news  and  sports-  «  *  *  ^ 

caster,  WXYZ-TV,^ Detroit.  Rheaume  (Rocky)  Brise-  Fifth  in  a  Family 

„  „  _  ,  BOIS  —  to  sports  editor  of  the  «  ui*  i 

Robert  E.  Tushingham,  ad-  Montreal  daily,  Le  Nouveau  Becomes  Publisher 
vertising  m  a  n  a  g  e  r,  Wichito  ^hich  starts  Sept.  5.  Brandon,  Man. 

Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and  Record  ,  ,  ,  Lewis  D.  Whitehead,  34,  edi- 

RALPH  COSTELLO  —  named  tor  of  the  Brandon  Sun  for  the 
newsD^pJrs'^  S^uIt  New  Brunswick  last  eight  years,  has  been  named 

C^.,  Ud  and  put.  p^liahen  of  the  nnwa^pnr  and 
In.  a  A  arow  1  o ! lisher  of  thc  Saiut  John  (N.  B.)  president  of  Sun  Publishing 

^  ^  ^  Morning  Telegraph-Journal.  Company  Limited.  He  succeeds 

»  *  *  *  .  his  father,  E.  C.  Whitehead, 

who  died  July  5. 

The  board  of  directors  named 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Whitehead  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Whitehead  is  the  fifth 
member  of  the  family  to  serve 
as  president. 


Jack  Donnell  —  from  ad-  Jerry  Bowers,  managing  edi- 
vertising  director  to  g^eneral  tor,  weekly  Lake  Wales  (Fla.) 
manager,  CamdcTC  (Ark.)  News.  News — to  managing  editor, 

♦  *  •  Wales  Daily  Highlander. 

Joe  Tindel  —  to  news  editor,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Holdenville  (Okla.)  Daily  News.  Ted  Harp,  city  editor,  Redon- 

*  *  *  do  Beach  (C!alif.)  Daily  Breeze 

John  F.  Battles,  political  — to  head  of  Executive  News 

writer  and  columnist,  Worcester  Service,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif., 
(Mass.)  Telegram  —  to  asso-  public  relations  firm, 
ciate  public  relations  director,  *  *  • 

Massachusetts  Petroleum  Coun-  ken  Sachs,  advertising  man- 

airor  for  the  Sanaer  Herald  and 


VpUiii  louav  ana  rni  doto  ^ 

Kappa)  from  University  College  CLEVE^ND 

at  th»  Univeaity  of  Minnesota  Don  Bean,  Cleveland  Plain 
and  received  a  scholarship  in  1948  Dealer  editorial  staff,  is  leaving 
to  study  economic  recovery  in  to  be  director  of  publicity  for 
West  Germany.  the  Cleveland  Zoo,  replacing 

„  ,  Miss  Doris  O’Donnell,  former 

Ralph  Ingerson,  reporter,  Cleveland  News  reporter. 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald — to  general  assignment, 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  *  Chicago 

Kenneth  Woodward,  Time-  John  Madigan,  assistant  man- 
Life  correspondent  and  formerly  aging  editor  and  city  editor  of 
copy  desk,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Chicago’s  American,  will  join 
Post-Bulletin — to  assistant  di-  WBBM-TV  news  department 
rector  of  the  new  public  relations  Aug.  14  as  news  commentator 
department  of  Watson  Trans-  and  analyst.  He  was  with  the 
portation  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb.  American  for  23  years. 
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— Thb  doNy  1-eol.  paasl  oad  Suadoy  Paq*  (in  all  stats)  pats  TV  ta 
work  for  aowspopnrs  os  Ktont  tops  tha  sabinet  with  good  bamor  and 
sharp  wit.  Ho  roachos  TV  viowtrs  with  o  100%  ntwspoptr  approach. 


Madigan  to  TV 


Moy  «va  send  samples? 


James  P.  Hughes,  advertising 
director,  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star — to  general  manager,  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
Times  and  Green  Sheet.  Norman 
Rosenthal — to  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Sun-Star.  Zack  Horrell 
— to  advertising  manager,  Anti¬ 
och  (Calif.)  Daily  Ledger,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Gene 
Loften — to  retail  advertising 
manager,  Sun-Star,  succeeding 
Mr.  Horrell.  Louis  Schmoll — 
to  city  editor,  Sun-Star.  He  had 
been  on  temporary  assignment 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Times. 
All  three  are  Lesher  newspapers. 
«  •  « 

Godfrey  Hudson,  Ontario 
legislative  correspondent,  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  to 
news  and  public  affairs  director, 
CKEY  Toronto. 

«  *  « 

Lupi  Saldana,  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mir¬ 
ror  —  new  president,  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  He  has  served  on 
the  commission  since  it  was 
created  over  nine  years  ago  by 
the  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  and  been  its  president 
twice  before. 

*  *  * 

John  Schweitzer,  general 
assignment  reporter,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press — to  mili¬ 
tary  service. 


Howard  Welty,  formerly 
manager  of  public  information. 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  West¬ 
ern  Division  —  return^  to  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  as  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  was  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  when  he  left  the 
Tribune  in  1957  to  join  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics’  public  informa¬ 
tion  staff. 

«  *  * 

Houston  Harte,  owner  of 
eight  Texas  newspapers  —  on 
trip  to  Australia  with  Mrs. 
Harte. 

*  *  « 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ann  Wood¬ 
ward,  spring  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  — 
to  women’s  news  department, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
Allene  Magann,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  —  to 
News  women’s  department.  Joe 
Goulden,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  reporter,  formerly  of 
the  News  —  wed  Emily  Joe 
Corns,  formerly  of  the  News 
women’s  news  department.  Nina 
McCain,  religious  news  editor. 
News — to  Religious  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York  City,  as  news 
writer. 

* 

Pete  Weiss,  former  copy  boy. 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  —  to 
sports  editor,  Suffolk  (Va.) 
News-Herald. 


>OH!  ONE  MORE 
MISS  SHARP!  I  DON’T 
WANT  TO  BE  DISTURBED] 
FORTHENEXr 
J^OURORSO!  '  . 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 


Name  .  . . 
Address  . 
j  City  .... 
Company 


Zone 


State 


Mail  check  to 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10j00 


J.  T.  Mackey, 
Ex-Linotype 
Head,  Dies 


Joseph  T.  Mackey,  82,  who 
retired  in  1948  as  president  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  died  Aug.  5  of  a  heart 
ailment.  He  lived  at  Great  Neck, 
Arthur  J.  Gorman,  54,  for-  Long  Island,  New  York, 
mer  financial  writer  for  the  New  Mr.  Mackey  joined  Mergen- 
York  World-Telegram  and  the  thaler  as  an  office  boy  in  1895 
Sun;  Aug.  2.  He  was  a  past  and  had  been  with  the  company 
president  of  the  World  Trade  52  years  when  he  requested 
Writers  Association,  and  with  retirement  with  a  year’s  notice, 
the  World-Telegram  for  15  (E&P,  March  5,  1948,  page  36). 
years.  He  was  made  assistant  to  the 

*  *  *  treasurer  in  1915,  assistant  sec- 

Jennings  F.  Sutor,  77,  news  retary  and  treasurer  in  1917, 

editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
Journal  at  the  time  of  his  re-  later  executive  vicepresident.  He 
tirement  in  194i8;  Aug.  2.  He  was  elected  president  in  1936. 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  He  was  a  shirt-sleeve  execu- 
the  age  of  20  on  the  Denver  tive  who  was  as  familiar  with 
(Colo.)  Post,  filling  the  vacancy  operations  in  the  field  as  well  as 
left  by  the  departure  of  Damon  in  the  home  headquarters. 
Runyon.  Four  years  later  he  During  a  depression  from  1907 
moved  to  the  Journal,  where,  to  1911,  he  visited  newspaper 
but  for  brief  periods  of  leave,  and  printing  plants  in  every 
he  remained  for  41  years.  state,  offering  counsel  on  how  to 

*  *  *  weather  the  storm.  He  went 

Vick  Lindley,  53,  managing  around  the  world  a  dozen  times. 

editor,  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle;  Mr.  Mackey  developed  plans 
Aug.  1.  He  began  his  newspaper  for  employee  insurance  and  for 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  the  acquirement  of  homes  at  cost 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-  by  employees.  He  pioneered  in 

Times.  promotion  of  plant  safety. 

*  *  *  He  declined  to  serve  on  the 

Warren  C.  Brainerd,  51,  pub-  board  of  directors  of  the  com- 

lisher  of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  pany  when  he  retired  because  he 
Telegraph;  Aug.  6.  He  came  to  Tolt  fh®  new  administration 
Nashua  last  year  as  assistant  should  be  free  to  change  his 
publisher  after  having  been  as-  policies  without  embarrassment 
sociated  with  the  Southington  if  it  so  desired. 

(Conn.)  News  for  27  years,  and  Mr.  Mackey  was  a  former 
became  Telegraph  publisher  last  treasurer  and  board  member  of 
fall.  the  National  Printing  Equip- 

*  *  •  ment  Association.  He  was  active 

Frank  Louis  Grox^er,  45,  in  boys’  club  work  for  many 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam-  years  and  belonged  to  several 
iner  newsman  and  state  editor  business  and  social  clubs, 
fi-om  1941  to  1943;  July  20.  • 

*  *  *  James  F.  Dorrancb,  82,  who 

Glenn  Jones,  owner  and  pub-  covered  the  Alaska  Gold  Rush 

lisher,  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger;  in  1898  for  the  Hearst  newspa- 
Aug.  5.  pers,  later  worked  for  Hearst  in 

*  *  *  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 

Raymond  M.  Friedrichsen,  more  recently  was  a  stringer 

62.  circulation  manager,  Pensu-  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
cola  (Fla.)  News  Journal;  July  correspondent  for  various  pub- 
16.  He  started  with  the  Pensa-  lications;  Aug.  4. 
cola  newspapers  48  years  ago.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  Lee  a.  Montgomery,  50,  pub- 

JiM  Greenwood,  34,  Corpus  lie  relations  director  for  Good- 

Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  re-  will  Industries  Inc.,  Aug.  1.  He 
porter  for  14  years;  Aug.  4.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Henry 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  A.  Montgomery,  editor  of  the 
the  age  of  16  for  the  Fort  IVort/i  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  and  en- 
(Tex.)  Sfar-Telepraw  while  still  tered  newspaper  and  public  re- 
a  freshman  at  TTexas  Christian  lations  work  after  attending  the 
University.  He  moved  onto  the  Universities  of  Michig;an  and 
Associated  Press  and  newspa-  Detroit.  Among  the  survivors 
pers  in  Denison  and  Austin  be-  is  a  brother,  Harry  T.  Mont- 
fore  joining  the  Caller-Times  gomery,  assistant  general  man- 
Aug.  6,  1947.  ager  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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AP  in  Malaya 

Associated  Press  has  opened 
its  newest  bureau  at  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaya.  In  temporary 
charge  is  A.  L.  McIntyre,  a 
native  of  Singapore  who  joined 
AP  in  1947. 


Obituary 


J. 
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(  IJVSSIFIED  CLINIC 


Classified  Listing 
Simplifies  ‘National’ 


borders,  boldface  type  permit- 

fs.  SEMI-DISPLAY  —  Not 
in  regular  classiUcations,  but 
preceding  or  following  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  and  subject  to 
limitations. 


Tucker  Named  C.  E. 

On  Chicago's  American 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

C.4M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  scheduling  procedure  of 
national  classified  advertising 
will  soon  take  a  giant  step  for¬ 
ward  as  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  new  format  for 
listing  rates  as  well  as  typo¬ 
graphical  and  policy  require- 


T3.  SCREENED  DISPLAY 
—  Limited  to  Ben  Day  cuts, 
light  line  drawings,  light  bor¬ 
ders  and  light  face  display  type. 
T4.  FULL  DISPLAY  —  Cuts, 


There  are  23  points  in  the 
copy  regulation  code  ranging 
from  #C1,  “the  right  to  edit, 
revise,  properly  classify,  or  re¬ 
ject  advertising  copy  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations,”  to  C23  which  ac¬ 
cepts  advertisements  seeking  in¬ 
vestors  in  established  businesses 
only  if  business  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  one  year  or  more. 


Chicago 

Ernest  Tucker  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can,  succeeding  John  J.  Madi- 
gan  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Tucker  has  been  with  the 
American  since  1938,  joining 
shortly  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  His 
father,  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker, 
known  as  “Friar  Tuck,”  an 
Episcopal  minister,  is  copy 
reader  on  the  American.  His 
brother,  Daniel,  is  an  assistant 
editorial  writer. 


ments  for  newspapers. 

Buyers  of  national  classified 
advertising  have  long  been  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  complexity  of  plac¬ 
ing  this  advertising.  Because  of 
the  extreme  variations  in  column 
widths,  type  size,  acceptance  of 
classified  display,  ete.,  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper,  the 
business  of  placing  classified  on 
a  national  basis  has  been 
shunted  through  specialized  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  Lack  of  com¬ 
plete  data  about  national  classi¬ 
fied  in  SRDS  has  been  a  key 
obstacle  for  media  buyers.  Fre¬ 
quently,  national  advertisers 
have  had  to  precede  their  na¬ 
tional  classified  schedule  with  a 
questionnaire  to  the  newspapers 
to  determine  typographical  re¬ 
quirements. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Alspaugh  of  SRDS 
credited  ANCAM  and  NAEA 
with  a  strong  assist  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  revised  format  for 
coding  information  concerning 
classified.  Lester  P.  Jenkins, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  had 
been  chairman  of  the  ANCAM 
Committee  which  worked  with 
SRDS  for  a  number  of  years. 
Paul  C.  Schulz,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  is  currently  chair¬ 
man. 


1 


In  the  North  Central  States 
Andy  Carpenter  demonstrates 
the  Superiority  of 

Burgess  No-Pac  Mats 


Classified  managers  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  questionnaire  from 
SRDS  which  will  provide  the 
basis  for  the  new  classified  list-  ! 
ings.  Dr.  Alspaugh  has  re¬ 
quested  that  these  be  returned  ! 
by  Aug.  15.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  classified  will  be  coded 
with  a  key  letter  and  number¬ 
ing  system.  For  example,  under 
Type,  the  code  letter  will  be  T 
and  the  applicable  regulations 
will  be  indicated  by  Tl,  T2,  T3, 
etc.,  with  the  explanations  ap¬ 
pearing  on  an  index  page.  Here 
are  the  explanations  for  the 
Type  code: 

Tl.  SET  SOLID  —  All  ads 
^t  in  basic  body  type  by  the 
individual  newspaper.  , 

T2.  TYPE  DISPLAY  —  I 
Larger  type  and  white  space 
used  in  'addition  to  the  basic 
body  type. 
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Andy  Carpenter,  (center)  with  Charles  West  (left)  Stereotype  Superintendent  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  and  Don  Little  (right)  Stereotype  Superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star&Tribune, 


Andy  Carpenter,  Burgess  senior  salesman,  with  years  of  stereo¬ 
typing  know-how  and  experience,  can  give  real  assistance  with  any 
mat  problem. 

A  BURGESS  representative  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  how 
BURGESS  NO-PAC  Mats  can  simplify  work  in  your  plant,  cut  costs 
and  give  you  sharper  reproduction.  Get  in  touch  with  BURGESS 
today  for  your  on-the-spot  demonstration. 


BURGESS 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


ManufKturen  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial,  and  Supreme  Tone-Tea  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  i  Co.,  Ltd.,  2S7S  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt  Ontario 
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Photography 

Good  Photographers 
Sour  On  Bad  Editing 

By  Bob  Warner 


Good  news  photographers  can 
easily  go  sour  with  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  either  does  not  use 
good  photographs  or  which  uses 
them  ineffectively. 

A  photo  department  may  have 
an  able,  prize-winning  chief 
photographer  who  has  advanced 
ideas  about  photojournalism  and 
a  large  staff  of  progressive- 
minded,  young  men  sporting  the 
latest  and  best  in  cameras  and 
equipment.  But  if  their  news¬ 
paper  lacks  a  picture  editor  or  a 
reasonable  picture  policy,  the 
entire  staff  will  settle  for  making 
second-rate  pictures  and  spend 
the  extra  time  gained  sitting 
around  drinking  coffee. 

The  sad  story  of  human  waste 
and  discouragement  seen  in  a 
demoralized  photo  department 
was  spelled  out  recently  to  a 
visitor  in  a  large,  mid-Westem 
city  who  lunched  with  the  chief 
photographer  of  a  mass-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper.  The  photo 
department  chief  manages  a 
large  staff,  over  12  men  but 
below  20.  He  has  a  reputation 
for  being  a  good,  careful  photog¬ 
rapher  with  advanced  ideas 
about  composition  and  print 
quality. 

No  Encouraging 

In  the  course  of  conversation 
the  visitor  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  chief  photogn'apher  say  he 
does  very  little  to  encourage  his 
staff  to  take  better  than  aver- 
&ge  photos  or  to  turn  routine 
coverage  into  meaningful  pic¬ 
tures  by  using  new  techniques. 

“I  should  do  this  more  often, 
I  know,”  the  photogn’apher  said, 
“but  most  of  the  time  you  find 
yourself  in  a  rut.  You  just  hand 
a  man  an  assignment  and  you 
hope  that  he’ll  do  something  a 
little  different  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  can  pretty  well  bet 
that  when  he  leaves  the  office 
he’s  going  to  come  back  with  the 
standard  picture  of  three  gals 
standing  behind  a  table  with 
flowers  on  it.  It  will  be  well-lit 
and  of  good  quality  but  it  won’t 
show  any  imagination. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  gruilty  of  the 
same  thing  on  routine  assign¬ 
ment.  I’ll  admit  that  I  go  out, 
when  I  have  to,  and  make  a 
routine  shot  of  three  people 
doing  nothing,  although  I’ll  try 
to  make  it  just  as  clear  and 
sharp  and  fresh  as  I  can.  But 


none  of  us  really  tries  to  do 
anything  different  or  use  our 
imaginations  to  get  something 
new.” 

The  visitor  expressed  aston¬ 
ishment  because  he  knew  that 
his  luncheon  companion  had 
high  standards  of  photojournal¬ 
ism  and  liked  to  maintain  a  staff 
of  highly  able  men. 

No  Editor 

“Well,  I  think  our  main  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  we  have  no  picture 
editor  here  and  no  one  in  the 
organization  who  is  at  all  pic¬ 
ture  conscious.  Each  editor  han¬ 
dles  the  pictures  that  are  used  in 
his  section  and  none  of  them 
knows  the  first  thing  about  what 
makes  a  good  picture.  And  even 
when  they  can  spot  a  good  one 
they  usually  ruin  it  in  the  way 
they  crop,  size  and  place  it. 

“We’re  way  behind  here  in 
most  areas  of  picture  progress. 
We’re  not  using  pictures  big  like 
we  should  on  occasions.  We  stick 
pretty  much  to  two  and  three 
column  cuts.  We  don’t  go  very 
heavy  on  page  one  with  local 
stuff;  they  seem  to  stick  pretty 
much  to  national  and  inter¬ 
national  pictures  on  page  one. 
We  do  run  an  awful  lot  of  society 
and  womens’  page  pictures. 
Eight  days  out  of  ten,  70-75 
per  cent  of  the  work  done  in  our 
photo  department  in  the  course 
of  a  day  is  done  for  the  womens’ 
department.  The  volume  is  much 
heavier  than  sports  and  I  would 
say  as  heavy  as  sports  and  the 
city  desk  put  together.  We  cover 
damn  near  everything  that 
women  do  in  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“Generally,  the  pictures  we 
get  are  pretty  standard;  groups 
around  the  tea  table,  people  at 
poolside,  people  on  the  golf 
course  and  the  like.” 

Why  Standard? 

“But  even  if  you  have  to  take 
these  pictures,  why  must  they 
be  standards?”  the  visitor  asked. 

“When  we  try  something  new 
the  same  thing  happens  over  and 
over  again.  A  photographer 
covers  a  routine  assignment  and 
he  makes  a  routine  shot.  But  he 
has  a  little  time  to  kill,  so  he 
makes  a  different  shot;  a  can¬ 
did,  or  something  taken  from  a 
different  angle. 

“He  comes  back  and  prints 


up  the  two  pictures  and  takes 
them  out  to  the  city  desk.  In 
some  cases,  a  man  will  stick 
around  and  try  to  sell  the  city 
editor  a  certain  picture.  But  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  editor 
will  look  at  the  two  pictures  and 
because  one  is  a  cliche  shot  that 
can  easily  be  squeezed  into  a  two 
column  cut  or  a  shallow  three, 
he’ll  throw  the  better  picture  out. 

“Take  another  example.  If  I 
make  a  suggestion  on  a  layout 
or  a  picture  to  an  editor  he’ll 
say,  ‘Sounds  like  a  good  idea, 
let’s  do  it.’  The  next  day  I  bring 
the  picture  in,  lay  it  in  front  of 
him  and  he  sticks  his  nose  up 
in  the  air  and  says,  ‘Well,  yes,  I 
guess  we  can  use  that.’  Then  he 
crops  it  down  to  nothing,  uses 
it  for  two  or  three  columns, 
without  a  by-line  and  never  a 
word  that  it  was  a  nice  picture.” 

No  Incentive 

“It  all  adds  up  to  a  lack  of 
incentive,”  the  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  concluded.  “It’s  depressing 
for  men  who  have  these  pictures, 
which  they  think  are  something 
special,  to  consistently  have  them 
thrown  out  or  turned  down.  We 
have  no  conferences,  no  way  of 
making  suggestions.  And  the 
editors  are  certain  they  know 
better  than  anyone  else  what  to 
do  about  pictures  even  though 
before  they  became  editors  they 
never  took  a  picture  or  handled 
one. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the 
photographers  here  know  a  lot 
about  pictures,  from  every  angle. 
I’ve  sent  them  all  to  the  finest 
short  courses  and  various  press 
photography  meetings.  They 
have  all  been  to  several  seminars 
and  meetings.  We  go  to  our 
local  press  photographers  con¬ 
vention  twice  a  year,  usually 
four  or  five  at  a  time,  anyway. 

“We  see  other  pictures,  hear 
lectures  and  come  back  all  fired 
up.  And  when  they’re  not  busy 
the  men  will  sit  around  looking 
at  pictures  in  out-of-town  papers 
and  magazines  and  someone  will 
say,  ‘Look,  here’s  a  good  idea, 
here’s  something  we  can  try.’ 

“But  because  of  the  lack  of 
incentive,  it  seems  as  though 
most  of  the  time  the  guys  will 
rush  out  and  do  a  job  and  come 
back  ten  minutes  later,  when  I 
think  they  should  have  stayed 
an  extra  half  hour  and  tried  to 
dream  up  a  better  picture. 
They’ll  rush  the  job  through, 
process  their  pictures,  then  sit 
around  and  drink  coffee.” 

Different  Pix 

“Have  you  ever  tried  to  shoot 
different  pictures  and  then  sell 
your  editors  on  them?”  the 
visitor  asked. 

“Yes,  I’ve  collected  a  big  box 
of  clippings  and  prints  that 
were  good  pictures  to  begin  with 


but  were  killed  by  bad  editing 
or  which  were  simply  not  used 
altogether.  I  never  got  anywhere 
with  it.” 

“Do  you  ever  argue  with  an 
editor  about  the  use  of  a 
picture?” 

“Every  so  often  I  tell  them  I 
think  pictures  could  be  u.s^ed 
better  and  they  ask  me  what 
the  paper  can  do  to  improve 
pictures.  My  answer  is  always 
the  same:  hire  a  picture  editor, 
and  they  answer,  ‘Oh,  we  mean 
without  hiring  anybody.’  And  I 
answer :  As  long  as  you  have  the 
same  man  on  the  city  desk  han¬ 
dling  pictures  you’ll  never  have 
anything  different  because  he’s 
a  bully  type  and  won’t  listen  to 
what  anyone  tells  him  about 
pictures.” 

Staff  Turnover 

“What  sort  of  staff  turnover 
do  you  have?” 

“Very  little.” 

“This  doesn’t  jibe  with  every¬ 
thing  you’ve  said.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

“It’s  true  these  are  good, 
competent  photographers  who 
feel  very  frustrated,  but  on  the 
other  hand  do  you  realize  how 
many  news  photographers  have 
been  out  of  work  because  of 
mergers  and  other  factors  in  the 
business?  Jobs  are  not  that  easy 
to  find.  These  fellows  are  mar¬ 
ried;  almost  to  a  man  they  own 
their  own  homes.  We  have  a  good 
salary  bracket,  a  wonderful  car 
allowance,  three  weeks  paid  va¬ 
cation,  paid  hospitalization,  and 
good  retirement  plan.  A  man  has 
real  security  here.” 

“It  sounds  to  me  as  though 
this  is  a  real  career  trap.  And 
here  you  have  a  group  of  men 
who  with  their  background, 
training  and  equipment  could 
easily  comprise  a  first-rate  photo 
department  and  yet  there  is  no 
way  for  them  to  express  them¬ 
selves  as  first-rate  craftsmen.” 

‘That’s  very  true,”  the  chief 
photographer  said.  “This  is 
probably  why  I  lost  at  least  one 
man  I  would  like  to  have  kept. 
He  left  because  he  felt  that  the 
paper  wasn’t  using  his  work.” 

Feeling  For  Pix 

“Of  the  many  editors  on  your 
paper,  how  many  do  you  feel 
have  any  reasonable  approach 
to  the  handling  of  news 
pictures?” 

“Just  one.  The  rest  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  picture  or  use  it  big  only 
on  an  important  story;  that  is 
an  important  story  from  a  word 
man’s  point  of  view.  In  that  case 
it  doesn’t  matter  whether  the 
picture  is  a  g^Ktd  one  or  a  bad 
one,  it  will  be  played  big.  But  a 
fine  picture  which  tells  its  own 
story  is  played  too  small  and 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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NEW 

with  last-instant  exposure  control 

35inm  Reflex 

with  full-area  gn^ound  glass  and  split-image  rangefinder 

System 

Kodak  Retina  Reflex  III  Camera 


This  precision  camera  complements  your  photographic 
skill,  whether  used  by  itself  or  with  the  many  photo 
aids  making  up  the  Kodak  Retina  System. 

The  new  Kodak  Retina  Reflex  III  Camera  lets  you 
set  exposures  manually,  or  it  does  it  for  you  with  an 
automatic  exposure  control,  even  while  you  look 
through  the  finder.  Great  for  last-instant  exposure 
checks.  It  also  features  through-the-lens,  parallax- 
free  viewing  and  focusing  with  full-area  ground  glass 
or  rangefinder,  and  eflicient  flash  synchronization, 
electronic  flash  at  shutter  speeds  up  to  1/500  second. 

Your  picture-taking  scope  is  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  Retina  System  of  photo  aids.  There  is  a  choice  of 
wide-angle  and  telephoto  lenses,  28mm  to  135mm — all 


coupling  with  automatic  controls  on  the  camera. 

Ultra  close-ups  are  easy  with  sets  of  close-up  lenses. 
With  the  //2.8  model,  take  pictures  as  close  as  5% 
inches.  For  copying — including  24  x  36mm  trans¬ 
parencies — there’s  the  Kodak  Retina  1:1  Copying 
Kit;  for  photomicrographs,  the  Retina  Microscope 
Adapter  Kit.  Many  other  useful  photo  aids,  such  as 
screw-in  filters,  lens  hoods,  right-angle  and  sports 
finders,  and  carrying  cases. 

The  new  Kodak  Retina  Reflex  III  Camera  and  its 
photo  aids  can  answer  all  your  equipment  require¬ 
ments.  Or  it  can  serve  you  as  a  quality  35mm  camera 
to  complement  your  present  camera  equipment. 

See  it  at  your  Kodak  dealer's. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


On  Bad  Editing 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


cropped  so  badly  you  migrht  just 
as  well  not  have  run  it.  The 
feeling  here  is  for  words,  not 
for  pictures.” 

“Do  you  believe  there  is  hope 
for  changes  in  the  future  that 
will  inspire  your  department?” 

“I  don’t  think  anything  is 
going  to  change  because  the 
paper  is  making  money.  People 
are  buying  the  paper  and  we’re 
holding  up  circulation  very  well. 

“The  only  hope  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  I  can  see  will  be  the  day  our 
publisher  suddenly  decides  that 
the  way  pictures  are  being  han¬ 
dled  is  deplorable.  He  will  then 
shop  around  for  a  good,  aggres¬ 
sive,  young  picture  editor  and 
when  he  brings  this  man  in  he 
will  personally  take  him  out  to 
the  city  editor  and  explain  to 
him  that  from  now  on  all  pic¬ 
tures,  from  every  department, 
will  be  channeled  through  this 
man.  The  pictures  will  be 
cropped  and  placed  and  used  by 
him  and  he  will  also  make  the 
assignments  for  all  departments. 

No  Qiches 

“If  we  had  such  a  picture 
editor  I  think  you  would  begin 
to  see  our  men  waking  up  and 
turning  out  better  stuff,  because 
then  the  picture  editor  would  be 
in  a  position  to  take  a  cliche 
picture  and  throw  it  back  into 
the  photographer’s  face  and  say, 
'The  next  time  you  get  an  assign¬ 
ment  like  this,  let’s  do  something 
with  it.’ 

“And  if  the  photographer 
asks,  ‘What?’  the  picture  editor 
can  give  him  a  couple  of  quick 
suggestions.  Then,  I  belive,  you 
would  start  seeing  these  men 
think.  They’re  capable  of  think¬ 
ing.  Right  now  they  have  no 
reason  to. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  th«  davalopmente 
that  arc  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  etandard 
of  living,  and  the  mountlim 
succease*  of  over  800  U.  f. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8600,000^)00  Inveeted 
In  Auetralia. 

le  keep  la  toucli  wltti  merkefiag, 
edvertuing,  peblUbiog  sad  grepiilc 
arts  la  Aushalls  reed 
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Canon  35 

Outmoded: 

Amberg 

St.  Louis 

Canon  35  was  called  outmod¬ 
ed,  illegal  and  unnecessary  this 
week  by  Richard  H.  Amberg, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Amberg  stated  his  views 
about  the  controversial  restric¬ 
tion  on  courtroom  photog^raphy 
in  a  speech  deliver^  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  Chief  Justices  here. 

The  publisher  argfued  that 
there  h^  never  been  any  need 
for  Canon  35;  that  even  if  the 
need  once  existed  new  tech¬ 
niques  of  photojournalism  have 
outmoded  it  and  that  under  the 
American  form  of  government 
the  American  Bar  Association 
has  no  ri^t  to  legislate  in 
“fields  touching  anything  be¬ 
yond  its  own  membership.” 

No  Need 

Elaborating  on  his  first  point, 
Mr.  Amberg  told  the  justices 
“that  there  never  was  a  dem¬ 
onstrated  need  for  this  un- 
usually-stringent  indictment  of 
the  American  press.  The  Canon 
flatly  assumes  that  i^otographs, 
broadcasting  and  televising  of 
court  procedures  are  ‘calculated 
to  detract  from  the  essential 
dignity  of  the  proceedings,  dis¬ 
tract  the  witness  .  .  .  degrade 
the  court,  and  create  misconcep¬ 
tions.’ 

“This,  I  submit,  is  a  verdict 
without  a  trial,  a  finding  of 
guilt  simply  by  declaration, 
which  none  of  you  would  toler¬ 
ate  for  a  minute  in  your  courts. 
This  indicts  every  newspaper¬ 
man  and  every  newspaper — in¬ 
deed,  everyone  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  media — by  fiat,  rather 
than  by  proof,  and  is  deeply 
resented.” 

Mr.  Amberg  referred  to  many 
important  events  which  have 
been  covered  fully  by  modem 
methods  of  photojournalism, 
televisicm  and  broadcasting 
media  operating  world-wide  and 
concluded  that  “there  was  no 
valid  reason  for  enacting  Canon 
35  in  1937.  There  is  no  reason 
for  its  continuance  today.  It 
should  never  have  been  put  on 
the  botdes  in  the  first  place,  but 
being  there,  should  be  removed. 
As  Justice  Cardozo  once  re- 
marited:  ‘When  reason  for  a 
law  perishes,  the  law  itself  per¬ 
ishes.’  ” 

New  Methud* 

The  publisher  conceded  that 
in  the  early  1930’s,  flash  powder 
and  even  the  early  model  flash¬ 
bulbs  could  have  been  a  distract¬ 


ing  influence  in  the  courtroom. 
Flash  powder  exploded  and 
bulbs  were  frequently  noisy. 

“They  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  equipment  of  today,”  Mr. 
Amberg  said.  “Indoor  photog¬ 
raphy  now  does  not  even  require 
a  flashbulb.  The  photogp^pher 
in  the  courtroom  can  be  fully 
as  unobstrusive  as  the  reporter 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  consid¬ 
erably  less  obstrusive  than  the 
stenotypist. 

,  .  Thus,  my  second  point 
is,  even  had  there  been  a  need 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
for  Canon  35,  that  ne^  no 
longer  exists  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  developments  in  pho¬ 
tographic  and  electronic  skills, 
and  because  of  the  maturity  and 
sense  of  public  responsibility  of 
the  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
1960’s.  It  is  truly  deplorable 
that  the  proponents  of  Canon  35 
absolutely  refuse  to  recognize 
the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  both  these  directions  in 
the  past  quarter  century.” 

Canon  Illegal 

Finally,  Mr.  Amberg  argued 
that  Canon  35  is  illegal  because 
“it  infring^es  on  the  ri(^ts  of  all 
Americans  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

“.  .  .  The  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  specifically 
stated  that  the  protection  of  the 
guarantees  of  a  free  press  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment  is  no 
longer  limited  to  the  printed 
word  only. 

“.  .  .  No  one  will  deny  the 
right  of  any  profession  to  set 
up  rules  for  the  government  of 
its  own  members — bar  associa¬ 
tions,  medical  associations,  ar¬ 
chitects,  engineers,  chiroprac¬ 
tors,  osteopaths,  and  any  others 
— and  to  have  important  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  within  their  own 
profession. 

“We  have  a  Code  of  Ethics 
for  the  press  adopted  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  which  points  the  way 
for  journalists  though  does  not 
bind.  No  one  objects  to  any 
self-regulation  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  professional  groups. 

“When  the  action  of  one 
group,  however,  limits  the  free¬ 
dom,  or  legal  action,  of  another 
group — as  does  Canon  36 — I 
think  it  far  transcends  not  only 
the  bounds  of  judgment  and 
good  taste,  but  of  legality.” 

One  Lawmaker 

Mr.  Amberg  said  he  believes 
in  “the  monistic  view  of  law — 
which  is  that  there  is  only  one 
lawmaker,  the  officially  elected 
Legislature  of  a  state  or  nation. 
I  believe  that  Canon  35  is  not  a 
law,  because  it  was  promulgated 
not  by  any  legal  legislative 
group,  but  simply  by  a  private 


0or’«  President 
Former  Reporter 

St.  Loi  is 

The  new  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  was 
a  newspaperman  once  himself. 

John  C.  Satterfield  of  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.,  who  took  office  this 
week,  worked  his  way  through 
law  school  by  reporting  for  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  including  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

He  is  57  years  old,  a  member 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  a  former  president 
of  the  state’s  bar  association. 


association  without  force  of 
law.  It  is  illegal,  in  my  opinion, 
when  it  prevents  an  important 
part  of  the  press  from  practic¬ 
ing  its  profession,  and  fulfill¬ 
ing  Constitutional  guarantees, 
whether  it  be  a  photographer,  a 
broadcaster,  or  a  televisor. 

“.  .  .  I  do  not  think  Canon  35 
should  be  amended.  It  should 
be  abolished.  The  decision  as 
to  a  conduct  of  his  court,  and 
the  securing  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  should  be  left  to  each 
individual  judge,  without  the 
intimidation  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.” 

No  Protests  in  Colorado 

Chief  Justice  Frank  H.  Hall 
of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
said  he  had  heard  no  protests 
since  the  Colorado  court  re¬ 
jected  Canon  35  and  allowed 
greater  freedom  to  news  media 
to  cover  trials. 

“The  press,”  he  said,  “has 
been  scrupulous  in  conforming 
to  the  judgres’  wishes  and  have 
exercis^  their  rights  and  privi- 
leg;es  in  the  best  traditions  of 
their  profession.” 

The  chief  justices’  conference 
was  a  prelude  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  convention. 
Richmond  C.  Cobum  of  SL 
Louis,  chairman  of  ABA’s  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  Canon  35,  said 
his  group  was  anxious  to  have 
an  objective  study  of  the  effects 
of  lifting  the  photography  ban 
in  Colorado  and  other  .states. 
The  cost  of  such  a  study  has 
been  a  deterrent,  he  explained. 

• 

Cover  Picture 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  Milwaukee.  Sentinel  photo 
by  Shemian  Gessert  showing  a 
policeman  carrying  an  injured 
boy  to  an  ambulance  is  featured 
on  the  cover  of  the  1960  annual 
report  of  the  Milwaukee  Police 
Department.  The  mailing  list  for 
the  report  includes  about  250 
police  departments  in  the  United 


States. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

VOICE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

“It’s  the  d  a  m  n  e  s  t  shoe¬ 
string  operation  anyone  ever 
saw.” 

This  was  how  Dr.  Howard  R. 
Long  described  Grass  Roots 
Editor,  official  publication  of  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Editors  —  a  quarterly 
magazine  he  started  and  still 
edits. 

Grass  Roots  Editor  carries  six 
to  eight  articles,  all  contributed 
free  by  editors,  university  pro¬ 
fessors  and  anyone  else  with 
something  to  say  about  the 
weekly  field.  One  article  or  more 
is  from  a  foreign  country  and  at 
least  one  article  is  of  a  his¬ 
torical  nature. 

International  Scope 

The  July  issue  demonstrated 
how  international  this  voice  of 
the  Conference  has  become.  The 
lead  piece  was  on  the  Sister  City 
movement  between  Littleton, 
Colo.,  and  Bega,  New  South 
Wales.  Houston  Waring,  editor 
of  the  Littleton  Independent, 
told  of  his  contact  with  W.  B. 
Annebel,  editor  of  the  Bega 


District  News,  and  of  Mr. 
Waring’s  visit  to  Bega  a  few 
months  ago.  Appended  to  the 
article  was  a  reprint  of  a  guest 
article  the  American  editor  did 
for  the  District  News. 

A  second  article  told  how  the 
commercial  radio  controversy  in 
Great  Britain  has  divided  Brit¬ 
ish  weeklies;  the  third  came 
back  to  the  heart  of  New  York 
City  in  describing  a  “country 
weekly,”  the  Villager,  in  Green¬ 
wich  Village. 

Article  Four  gave  a  small 
town  Canadian  Weekly  editor’s 
views  of  press  criticism;  Five, 
by  a  college  professor,  showed 
what  can  be  done  to  liven  up 
weeklies;  Six  delved  into  the 
American  Negro  weekly  press. 

Seven  hopped  back  across  the 
ocean  for  a  look  at  the  rise  of 
Irish  weeklies  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  one  of  their  own 
editors;  Eight  reminisced  about 
an  old-time  Missouri  country 
editor. 

Eight  articles  touching  on  five 
countries. 

Grass  Roots  Editor  also  re¬ 


Do  I  Have  to  Scrap  My  Letterpress 
Equipnient  to  Prove  that  I’m  Progressive? 


Irowa: 

Joaes: 

Browa: 

Jeaac 

Browa: 


Joaes: 

Browa: 


Joaei: 

Browa: 


Joaec: 

Browa: 


Joaos: 


Not  if  you  do  what  we  did. 

What’s  that? 

Install  photographic  equipnient  and  a  Dirats  plate¬ 
making  process. 

Photographic  equipment?  That’s  for  offset! 

That’s  the  mistake  we  letterpress  people  make.  Pho¬ 
tography  and  plate-making  are  essential  to  the 
modern  letterpress  plant  if  we  want  versatility. 
Well,  then,  it’s  the  same  as  for  offset. 

Exactly.  You  compose  an  ad  or  a  full  page  by 
stripping  negatives  together.  This  means  you  can  use 
material  from  cold  type,  phototypesetting  or  hot 
metal — whichever  is  cheapest  or  more  convenient. 
Sounds  good.  How  about  plate-making? 

You  use  Dirats  Presensitiz^  Metal  and  the  Dirats 
Automatic  Flow-Type  Etcher.  Using  a  vacuum  frame, 
you  transfer  the  negative  on  to  the  Presensitized 
Plate.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  etcher,  the 
proper  settings  made  for  etching  depth  and  the 
machine  turned  on.  In  3  minutes  you  have  a  half¬ 
tone.  in  5  minutes  a  wrap-around  plate,  and  in  12 
to  15  minutes  a  deep  etched  combination! 

Bet  it  costs  a  mint — 

No,  sir!  Dirats  can  prove  that  a  basic  installation 
including  camera,  vacuum  frame,  etcher,  etc.,  has 
been  placed  in  a  number  of  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  for  less  than  $6,000. 

Boy,  that’s  only  a  fraction  compared  to  buying  an 
offset  press! 

See  for  yourself.  We’ll  send  you  actual  tear 
sheets.  Enjoy  the  versatility,  economy  and  qual¬ 
ity  you  need  and  still  print  letterpress.  Write  for 
tear  sheets  to  Dirats  Photo-Plate  Company, 
Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
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prints  editorials  from  weeklies 
around  the  world  which  flow  into 
the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Journalism  Department  office. 
Dr.  Long  utilizes  foreign  ex¬ 
change  students  at  SIU  to  trans¬ 
late  these  editorials  and  tran¬ 
scribe  his  letters  to  foreign  edi¬ 
tors. 

He  reads  hundreds  of  editori¬ 
als  each  month  then  selects  30 
to  40  for  the  magazine. 

Editorials  of  opposite  points 
of  view  often  run  on  facing 
pages. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  tell  them 
[the  editors]  what  to  think  or 
write,  but  we  are  trying  to 
stimulate  their  thinking,”  Dr. 
Long  said.  “We  have  no  axe  to 
grind.  Grass  Roots  Editor  mere¬ 
ly  acts  as  a  catalyzer.” 

This  position  was  also  re¬ 
flected  when  the  Conference  met 
a  few  weeks  ago.  (E&P,  July 
29,  Page  58.) 

Reprints  of  32  editorials  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  July  issue. 

With  Letters 

When  an  editorial  stirs  up  a 
local  controversy,  the  mag^azine 
will  reprint  it  together  with  the 
letters  that  came  in  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  wrote  it.  There  was  an 
example  of  this  in  the  July  is¬ 
sue.  Earl  E.  Neiberger  of  the 
Naperville  (Ill.)  Sun,  wrote  an 
editorial  backing  the  board  of 
education’s  stand  in  refusing  to 
allow  “Operation  Abolition”  to 
be  shown  in  the  school.  A  storm 
of  letters  came  into  the  Sun 
offices. 

Grass  Roots  Editor  ran  a  two- 
page  spread  using  the  first  edi¬ 
torial,  some  of  the  letters,  and  a 
second  editorial  written  after 
the  response. 

Occasionally,  the  magazine 
has  a  group  of  editorials  on  a 
single  topic.  January’s  issue  fea¬ 
tured  public  education;  the  July 
issue  did  the  same  thing  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  On  file  for  future 
use  are  editorials  on  city  man¬ 
agers,  fluoridation,  redistricting, 
and  re-apportionment. 

Grass  Roots  Editor  frequently 
gives  a  big  play  to  a  particular 
editorial  it  feels  expresses  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view  from  the 
general  comment. 

The  July  issue  did  this  when 
it  reprint^  a  long  editorial  on 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools, 
which  was  written  by  Gene 
Cervi,  of  Cervi’a  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

A  note  in  the  magazine  en¬ 
courages  editors  to  make  free 
use  of  any  material  in  it.  The 
only  stipulation  is  that  credit  be 
given  to  the  author  and  the 
journal  of  original  publication. 

The  last  section  of  Grass 
Roots  Editor  is  devoted  to  re¬ 
views  of  books  in  the  weekly 
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newspaper  field  or  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  journalism. 

Grass  Roots  Editor  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Conference  and 
follows  the  general  lines  of  the 
organization.  Soon  after  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  195.‘i, 
Dr.  Long  put  out  a  newsletter 
which  reprinted  editorials  from 
various  weeklies.  Following  the 
meeting  of  1959,  the  first  issue 
of  the  magazine  appeaix'd 
(January  of  1960).  It  carries  no 
advertising.  The  budget  wa.s, 
and  still  is,  around  $600  per 
year.  This  comes  from  the  $3 
subscription  fees,  and  what 
Dr.  Long  terms  “out-of-pocket 
money.” 

Dr.  Long  said  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  underwrites  the 
publication  by  supplying  staff 
(Dr.  Long  and  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent),  postage  and  printing 
facilities. 

According  to  Dr.  Long,  the 
Conference  is  still  $600  to  the 
good. 

The  final  article  in  Grass 
Roots  Editor  each  issue  is 
“News  Notes”  which  runs  on  the 
back  page.  In  the  July  issue  this 
space  was  devoted  to  reprinting 
an  article  in  the  Bega  District 
News  on  Houston  Waring’s  trip. 
Also  on  this  page  was  part  of  a 
story  reprint^  in  the  original 
Japanese,  from  the  newspaper 
Shimbun  no  Shimbun. 

The  only  things  familiar  to 
me  in  the  Japanese  script  were 
the  two  American  words,  Lit¬ 
tleton  Independent,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Houston  Waring. 

A  GRE  editor’s  note  explained 
that  S.  Shiki,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper,  had  tied 
together  a  piece  on  Mr.  Waring 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Editor  with  the  latest  news 
of  the  American’s  trip  to  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

This  hunk  of  a  story  on  the 
last  page  of  Grass  Roots  Editor 
struck  me  as  suming  up  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  Week¬ 
ly  Editors  in  the  purest  form. 

For  here  was  a  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  from  a  small  Colorado  town, 
on  a  mission  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  world,  getting  a  write-up 
in  a  Japanese  newspaper. 

• 

Conu.  Publigherg  Buy 
New  York  Weekly 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

The  Millbrook  Round  Table 
and  the  job  printing  business  of 
the  Millbrook  Press  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.  John  W.  Nash, 
president  of  the  company  and 
publisher  of  its  two  weekly 
papers,  the  New  Milford  Times 
and  the  Brookfield  (Conn.) 
Journal,  will  take  over  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  few  weeks. 
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Reporter  Lives  the  Role 
With  Jobless  Migrants 


EVERY  OTHER  WEEK  — 
The  Dona  Ana  County  Record, 
published  every  Saturday  at  Las 
Cruces,  N.  M.,  since  Nov.  26, ' 
liinS),  has  converted  to  a  semi¬ 
monthly. 

*  «  * 

BIRTH  —  A  new  weekly,  the 
Pea  Ridge  (Ark.)  Argus, 
started  publication  July  26. 
Publishers  are  O.  F.  Bailey  and 
Edward  B.iiley,  who  also  ovm 
the  Sulphur  Springs  (Ark.) 
Beacon.  Tom  Osterloh,  a  native 
of  Sulphur  Springs,  and  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Noel  (Mo.) 
McDonald  County  Press,  has 
been  named  Argus  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

MERGER  —  Two  Marion 
County,  Iowa,  weeklies,  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Journal,  have 
merged  at  Knoxville.  They  will 
come  out  as  “twin”  weeklies, 
published  by  the  Marion  County 
Publishing  Company.  Richard 
W.  Beckman,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  will  be  president  of  the 
new  corporation  and  edit  both 
publications.  Thomas  Powell,  a 
partner  in  the  Express,  will  be 
vicepresident. 

*  *  m 

SUB  ‘SECRETS’  —  The  Har- 
rivian  (Tenn.)  Record  brought 
a  national  story  home  to  its 
readers  on  July  27  after  Ad¬ 
miral  Hyman  Rickover  claimed 
that  secrets  of  the  Submarine 
USS  George  Washington  could 
be  secured  from  a  toy  kit.  The 
Record  purchased  the  kit  locally 
for  $1.98  and  ran  a  picture  dis¬ 
play  of  the  diagrams.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  commented:  “An  hour  or  so 
spent  studying  this  seemingly 
harmless  model,  and  anyone  can 
1)6  an  expert  on  atom-powered 
submarines.” 

«  *  « 

LAST  EDITION  —  When 
Roy  I).  Paisley  learned  he  had 
lung  cancer,  his  main  wish  was 
to  go  on  publishing  the  weekly 
Midland  (Pa.)  News,  which  he 
had  edited  since  1928.  He  hud 
a  bedroom  set  up  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant.  On  Aug.  2,  his  wife, 
Eileen  Ck)pland  Paisley,  propped 
him  up  in  bed  so  he  could  read 
the  final  page  proofs.  Mr.  Pais¬ 
ley  died  at  5:32  p.m.  His  wife 
made  over  the  front  page  that 
night  with  her  husband’s  obitu¬ 
ary. 


Portland,  Ore. 

It  took  months  of  preparation 
before  Joe  Bianco,  Agricultural 
Editor  of  the  Oregonian,  was 
able  to  assume  the  role  of  a 
migrant  farm  worker  for  a  week. 
His  portrayal  resulted  in  a 
series  of  three  articles  which 
aroused  the  interest  of  state  and 
federal  authorities  concerning 
the  plight  of  these  people. 

He  got  the  idea  to  “live”  as  a 
migrant  three  years  ago  while 
working  closely  with  the  Oregon 
Bureau  of  Labor  on  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  migrant  conditions  in 
the  state.  However,  circum¬ 
stances  at  the  time  prevented 
him  from  pursuing  the  story. 

Several  months  ago  he  again 
presented  the  story  idea  to  his 
city  editor,  Dick  Nokes,  and  it 
was  accepted. 

Working  through  contacts  on 
his  agricultural  beat  he  was  able 
to  establish  a  link  with  someone 
who  worked  with  the  migrants 
in  the  sugar  beet  area  of  eastern 
Oregon.  His  contact  briefed  him 
on  places  to  live  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  rest  was  up  to  him. 

A  month  before  leaving  he 
began  taking  a  series  of  tetanus 
and  typhoid  inoculations  and 
also  received  a  thorough  physi¬ 


cal  examination. 

Then  he  assembled  parapher¬ 
nalia  which  would  be  carried  in 
a  canvas  traveling  bag.  He 
obtained  special  identification 
which  carried  only  his  first  and 
middle  names  “Joe  Remiggio.” 
This  was  to  be  his  full  name  for 
the  role. 

He  went  by  bus  to  Nyssa, 
Oregon,  in  disguise  and  checked 
in  to  the  camp  where  a  cabin 
had  been  reserved  for  him  by 
his  “contact.”  For  two  nights  he 
slept  in  his  clothes  and  went 
several  days  without  a  bath.  His 
cabin  had  no  water  facilities.  He 
filled  his  canteen  at  nearby  serv¬ 
ice  stations. 

The  first  day  he  was  able  to 
get  a  job  on  a  farm.  However, 
he  was  without  work  for  the 
remaining  period  of  disguise.  He 
was  part  of  the  large  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  existed  at  the  camp 
and  this  problem  became  the 
theme  of  his  series. 

The  photographs  used  in  the 
series  were  taken  by  Bianco,  a 
few  of  the  migrants  he  had 
befriended  and  his  “contact” 
man  who  was  known  in  the 
camp. 

Bianco  wrote  the  series  the 
day  he  returned  and  they  were 


Joe  Bianco 

published  within  48  hours.  He 
pointed  to  the  major  problem  of 
unemployment  in  the  Oregon 
migrant  field  and  explained  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
migrants  living  at  the  Nyssa 
camp  were  without  jobs. 


Sister  City  Story 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Reporter  Dan  Wyant  and 
photographer  Phil  Wolcott,  both 
with  the  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
spent  two  weeks  in  Korea  during 
July  to  deliver  gifts  to  Eugene’s 
sister  city  of  Chinju  and  to  inter¬ 
view  civic  leaders  for  a  series 
to  be  published  in  the  Register- 
Guard. 


the  newspaper  that 

GAVE  A  COLLEGE  A  HOME 

We’ve  been  printing  news  of  education  for  years  .  .  .  and  we’ve 
been  printing  appeals  for  the  citizenry  to  help  build  their  local 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  contributions. 

■  So  we  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  We  gave  Rollins  Col¬ 
lege,  a  fine  liberal  arts  school  in  our  neighboring  community  of 
Winter  Park,  the  publisher’s  house  valued  at  $150,000  .  .  .  and 
thousands  more  in  Florida  landscaping. 

■  Rollins  will  use  this  gift  as  the  basis  for  building  America’s  first 
Institute  of  Space  —  a  postgraduate  school  located  only  60  miles 
from  Cape  Canaveral  and  specializing  in  Space  Age  technology. 

■  This  is  only  one  of  the  exciting  developments  of  dynamic,  grow¬ 
ing  Central  Florida  .  .  .  where  The  Sentinel  and  Star  outsell  Miami, 
Tampa  and  Jacksonville  papers  combined  6-1. 

■  Oh,  yes  .  .  .  the  publisher  moved  into  a  new,  but  smaller,  house. 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Owner/Editor/Publisher/Ad  Writer/Galley  Boy/House  Builder 


NEW  FOR  NEWPORT,  Ore. 
is  the  Lincoln  County  Newscas¬ 
ter.  Publisher  is  Tom  Becker, 
owner  of  radio  stations  KNPT 
and  KBCH.  Ron  Phillips  is  edi¬ 
tor.  Printing  is  done  on  the  web- 
offset  preBs  of  the  Lincoln  Coun¬ 
ty  Leader  at  'Toledo,  Ore. 
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MOST  APPROPRIATE... 


INTERTYPE 


OfisBsOl^oyOOW 


OLD  BUILDING — Th«  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  was  located  in  this  build¬ 
ing  ever  since  its  present  publisher  and  editor,  Marcellus  M.  Murdock, 
moved  the  paper  into  the  building  in  1928.  He  was  then  24  years  of  ago. 


foreman,  was  elected  as  chair¬ 
man  for  the  next  meeting  which 
will  be  in  Eugene  on  Jan.  20, 
1962.  Vicechairman  will  be  Sam 
Gruver,  Corrallis  (Ore.)  Ga¬ 
zette-Times. 

The  Hillsboro  Argus  was  host 
for  the  July  meeting  and  among 
special  events  was  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  offset  printing  facilities 
and  techniques  by  Don  Foelker, 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
Argus,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  Sixty  attended. 


NEW  HOME  for  the  Eagle  &  Beacon  was  formerly  two  stories  high 
and  occupied  by  the  Beacon.  The  Eagle  purchased  it  last  September, 
then  enlarged  and  remodeled  it.  This  plant  now  houses  all  of  the  Eagle 
operation  with  the  eiception  of  the  engraving  departments. 


Machinist  Retires 

Toronto 

Tom  Garlin,  head  machinist 
at  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
has  retired  after  42  years  with 
the  morning  paper.  Mr.  Garlin 
had  the  distinction  of  being 
accepted  in  the  International 
Typographical  Union  while  a 
teen-ager  in  1921.  As  a  mark  of 
esteem,  the  Globe  and  Mail 
Chapel  presented  him  with  a 
check  and  a  chaise  lounge. 


Xenia  Daily  Gazette 
To  Have  New  Plant 

Xenu,  Ohio 
A  lot  adjoining  the  Xenia  Ga¬ 
zette  building  on  S.  Detroit  St., 
was  purchased  recently  by  Chew 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Gazette. 

The  property,  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  48  feet  front  and  150 
feet  deep,  will  be  used  to  expand 
the  newspaper’s  publishing  facil¬ 
ities.  Plans  include  installation 
of  a  64-page  press  to  replace  the 
24-page  press  now  in  use. 


A  Correction 

The  statement  attributed  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  ex¬ 
ecutives  (E&P,  July  1),  that 
Linohlm  keyboard  installations 
outnumber  the  combined  total 
of  other  photocomposition  de¬ 
vices  was  incorrectly  reported. 
It  failed  to  make  clear  that  the 
claim  was  made  only  for  the 
period  of  about  two  years  since 
Linofilm  came  on  the  market. 
Both  Fotosetter  and  Photon 
have  been  in  use  over  a  much 
longer  period  and  the  total  of 
installations  exceeds  300. 
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Wages  Per  Page 
Drop  With  Offset 

Hillsboro,  Ore. 

“Composition  wage  costs 
dropped  $3.76  per  page  in  Febru¬ 
ary  this  year  when  we  started 
printing  by  offset.  Compared 
with  a  year  previous  when  we 
were  printing  letterpress  this 
was  a  drop  from  $20.38  to  $16.12, 
in  a  period  when  the  number  of 
pages  was  about  the  same,” 
Walter  McKinney,  Hillsboro 
Argus,  reported  to  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  Fore¬ 
men. 

“The  number  of  hours  dropped 
in  February  from  8.4  to  7.8  per 
page  and  in  March  from  8.2  to 
6.9  this  year,  compared  with 
last  year,”  he  added. 

A  chart  of  hours  per  page  for 
each  week  of  1960  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  was 
shown.  The  average  was  10.09 
hour  per  page  for  the  year. 
This  included  all  hours  charged 
to  the  composing  room,  such  as 
vacation,  sick  leave  and  extra 
day  off  when  day  off  falls  on  a 
holiday,  it  was  explained. 

L.  B.  “Mike”  Hughes,  Eugene 
Register-Guard  composing  room 


OUT  OF  DATE  canopy  It  left  behind  at  Mr.  Murdock  leavat  the 
Wichita  Eagle  building  lor  the  latt  time. 


PIsnt  •  Equipment 

Recorder  Computes 
Elapsed  Job  Time 

Individual  time  worked  by  an 
employee  on  a  particular  job  is 
automatically  computed  and 
printed  by  a  new  time  recorder. 
When  used  in  job  time  payroll 
systems,  employees’  time  cards 
are  ready  for  auditing  and  proc¬ 
essing,  eliminating  arithmetical 
calculations  for  job  time. 

In  operation,  an  employee  in¬ 
serts  a  standard  time  card  and 
pushes  a  lever.  This  imprints  a 
circle  with  eight  hours,  marked 
in  tenths,  designated  on  the  rim. 
When  the  job  is  finished,  the 
card  is  again  inserted,  the  “out” 
side  of  the  lever  pushed,  and 
the  time  recorder  imprints  the 
amount  of  time  worked. 

The  new  time  computer  is 
specifically  designed  for  plants 
keeping  daily  job  cost  records. 

Called  the  “Compu-Tymer,” 
the  new  recorder  may  be 
mounted  on  wall  stands,  small 
tables,  or  brackets.  (Cincinnati 
Time  Recorder  Co.,  1733  Central 
Avenue,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio.) 
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studios  and  offices  now  housed 

UlllTinHirB  uUn  Bunding  with  a 

two-year  notice  by  the  city  to 

Puts  Addition  The  expansion  at  Calvert  and 

Centre  streets  included  the  addi- 
An  1  QC  A  Dlont  ^  sixth  floor  for  business 

Ull  I  VvU  IhRII  offices — and  the  pay  window. 

Space  which  they  vacated  on 
Baltimore  the  third  floor  provided  for 
“A  building  that  will  for  all  expansion  of  the  mailing  room 
time  meet  the  requirements  of  and  the  installation  of  six 
the  company”  has  closed  its  bundling  and  wrapping  lines 
doors  on  newspapering  at  Sun  which  save  the  labor  of  two  to 
Square  in  the  heart  of  downtown  four  men  on  each  line,  depend- 
Baltimore.  ing  on  the  size  of  the  paper. 

That  was  the  description  of  The  production  department 
the  Sun  Building  which  officers  nioved  from  the  basement  to  the 
of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company  third  floor  and  the  cafeteria  was 
proposed  to  the  board  of  direc-  the  process  of  enlargement  J 
tors  on  April  19,  1905.  In  about  when  the  electricians’  strike 
two  years  the  structure  is  to  be  halt^  work. 

razed  to  make  way  for  a  new  Since  the  Sunpapers  moved  in  / 
building  in  the  Charles  Center  they  have  installed  eight  9 

development  which  the  city  has  TTS  machines,  one  4-bank  Hoe 
started,  based  on  the  Pittsburgh  black  and  white  press  and  12 
Golden  Triangle  development.  color  decks. 

Meanwhile,  except  for  one  f 

room  delayed  by  an  electricians  I  k  -- 

strike,  the  Sunpapers  have  com- 

pleted  a  25,000-^Lre-foot  addi-  ^  / 

tion  to  their  pr^nt  home  which  ,  ^  / 

was  occupied  in  1950  with  239,-  ^  LExmgton  9-  ^ 

204  square  feet  of  floor  space.  ™  telephone  number  pt  a  M 
In  addition,  a  50,000-square-foot  That  nuinber  went  over  H 

buildimr  is  to  be  e^ted  iust  ^  no-letter  system  of  H 

north  of  the  city  line  to  house  539-7700  only  for  classifi^  ■ 
the  Sunpapers  WMAR-TV.  That  advertising  controlled  by  a  42-  H 
building  will  provide  space  for  f^^^ion  automatic  call  distribu-  ^ 

tion  system.  For  news  and  other 
calls,  the  number  is  539-7744. 

The  latest  expansion  program 
has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Donald  Patterson,  assistant 
to  President  William  F.  Schmick  — 
Jr.  Before  his  present  assign-  ^rei 
ment,  he  was  production  man- 
ager-  pioi 

The  Sun  Square  home  of  the 
papers  was  erected  after  the  ^lai 


NEW  6*/2-T0N  plate  CASTER  from  Wood  Nowspopor  Machinery 
Corp.  is  hoisfad  to  fourth  floor  sfaraotypin9  dapartment  of  Rochaster, 
N.  Y.,  nawspapars.  Naw  "supar-mafic"  aquipmant  raprasants  further 
step  in  Gannett  Group  program  of  installing  up-to-date  production 
facilities. 


DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 

&cUa£jtl^ 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


These  soft  synthetic  rollers  turn 
otrt  the  clean,  clear  type  readers 
like.  Halftones  sporkle.  Ads  look 
better,  sell  better.  Space  is  easier 
to  sell  I  Even  wont  ods  improve, 
come  cleor,  clean,  buyer-inviting  I 
You  give  your  community  the  news¬ 
paper  of  which  it  is  proud.  AND 
you  save  money  with  DXI  Run  at 
top  speeds,  save  on  regrinding 
costs  and  meet  your  tight  schedules 
right  on  the  dot  through  extra 
long,  dependable  life  I  Equip  new 
with  OX.  It  paysl 


Tka  Best  Knatra  CHASES 
la  The  GrapWc  Arts  ladastiy. 

Tha  Bast  Van  Can  Bay! 

AMSCO  Staraotypa  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  bean  tha  First  Chaica  in 
staraotypa  departments  where  rlgMIty 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

CansMar  These  Faataras 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strenath  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steal  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Staraotypa  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blua  Print 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Islm  Cify  1.  N.  Y. 

Over  300  loading  dealers,  coast-to-coast 
handla  AMSCO  products. 


Grinding  facilHns 
af  all  four  plants 
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DESIGNERS 

DaMAIMCA  K-v- 

OF 

mClia  & 

NEWSPAPER 

\  AA1  A'i'ACI 

PLANTS 

ASSOClftlvS 

ArohitBetMFB 

316  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

EngiiiMiiNC 

CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

PianRiiig 

CENTRAL  6-1333 

/  SHERIIDAN 
FROEUCTS 
for  NeTATspeLpers, 
Printers  and. 

\  FnlDlisliers 


FOR  NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS 
Stuffing  Macliines 
Inserters 
Sisal  Tyers 

Automated  Mailroom  Fquipment 

SHERIDAN  MAGNACRAFT  MACHINES 
Tipping  Machines 
Inserting  and  Mailing  Machines 
Combination  Folding  and 
Flat  Magazine  Wrappers 
Mailing  Machines 
Labelling  Heads 
Newspaper  Feeders 

FOR  THE  EDITION  BOOKBINDER 

Gatherers 
Side  Stitchers 


SIX^rOBl  183B 


T.W.BC.B.  SHERIBAM  CO, 


220  CHURCH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS:  I 

Champlain.  N  Y 

Easton,  Penn  I 

BRANCHES:  I 

1  ^  Chicago,  III. 

Boston.  Mass.  1 

1  Los  AngeU's,  Calit. 

1  ondon.  England  I 

1961 


Additional 


llrnnn  CimAMAMMi  Required  to  house  the  new  perforators  to  seven.  the  next  decade. 

MHjRnSHHl  equipment  was  a  25  x  28  foot  The  new  press  will  increase  space  was  left  for  four  more. 

"  addition  to  the  pressroom.  color  facilities  to  provide  spot  With  the  growth  of  the  Mer- 

IW-imyjim  $fkm  facilities  give  the  color  for  as  many  as  24  pages  cury  and  News  accelerating 

irUfLltDII  lUl  I U  Mercury  and  News  two  seven-  in  a  112-page  edition.  Full  four-  rapidly,  an  additional  two  units 

®  unit  presses,  one  of  which  has  color  printing  will  be  available  had  to  be  added  in  1957.  Two 

AlrOOHu  FlflichOfl  ^  fuHy  automatic  paster  ar-  for  eight  pages  on  paper  as  more,  along  with  an  additional 

nlllfClUj  rilllOTluU  rangement  permitting  changing  large  as  96  pages.  This  is  double  folder  and  more  color  apparatus 

of  rolls  at  full  speed.  the  present  capacity  on  the  use  were  added  late  in  1958,  thus 

San  Jose,  Calif.  Three  Comet  Linotype  ma-  of  full  color.  the  present  expansion  is  the 

A  million  dollar  expansion  chines  and  an  additional  Model  The  new  conveyor  arrange-  fourth  in  11  years  and  one  not 
program  at  the  San  Jose  Mer-  29  are  being  added  to  the  com-  ment  permits  finished  and  bxin-  originally  contemplated  before 
cury  and  News  has  been  com-  posing  room  facilities.  The  died  newspapers  to  be  fed  di-  1970. 
pleted,  according  to  Joseph  B.  Model  29  will  help  to  set  class-  rectly  inside  delivery  trucks,  • 

Bidder,  publisher.  ified  display  headlines,  while  speeding  loading.  ■  Pfllnr  Arlc  rvAlll 

Bulk  of  the  program  involved  the  Comets  will  take  care  of  the  The  first  six-units  of  the  pres-  wOlOi  AuS  UiOWi 

the  addition  of  four  Goss  Head-  new  AP  high  speed  stock  wire,  ent  press  were  completed  in  D06S  PFCSS  LIHC 

liner  press  units,  two  color  half-  In  addition,  three  new  TTS  per-  July  1950  at  which  time  it  was 

decks  and  two  color  cylinders,  fora  tors  bring  the  number  of  expected  they  would  suffice  for  Montreal 

The  Gazette  has  placed  in 

- operation  a  new  line  of  eight 

-  printing  units  built  in  London 

*  Sons.  The 

VWf'  H  H,  W  n  ^  units  double  press  capacity  to 

\  XXUXvA-J  kJ  j  100,000,  64-page  papers  an  hour 

Ti  9  -r-r^-wT'w*.  -wr  m  ^  color.  They  cost  in  excess 

1  il- _ 4.«  VniTR  TTTTV  TO  of  $1,000,000. 

>  X  \J  vJ  Xv  XV  Xj  X  X  \J  Gazette  installed 

j  five  on  a  Color  Convertible 

4  d  d  II^TTT  '  press.  This  seemed  adequate  at 

•  „  ,  ^  I  the  time  for  perhaps  upwards  of 

i  I  1^  decade.  But  by  1956  these  five 

Ti  If  TH  m  A  T  '  units  had  been  expanded  to  a 

M  r  i  A I  j 

i..  .  ■  XfX  XJ  XX  XXJ  When  the  first  color  cylinder 

il  installed  in  1952,  color 

i  'i®sl  I  1 H*  ^  I  1 1  1  l\l  ^  advertisements  for  the  year 

i  I  1  Uk  VyX  XjXXxxX  XV/XM  O  !  totalled  89,  involving  some  143,- 

^  I  V  iMs  lines.  Each  year  since  the 

^  . . ^4  color  linage  has  risen  to  the  point 

|T~  j  where,  in  1960,  the  Gazette  pub- 

f  \  lished  810  color  advertisements 

— some  in  full  color,  some  spot — 
involving  linage  of  1,090,875. 


Imperial  metals  and  service 
plans  are  like  a  skeleton  key — 
flexibly  designed  to  fit  econom¬ 
ically  and  efficiently  all  “hot 
metal”  operations,  including 
yours . . .  and  backed  by  nearly 
a  half  century  of  service  ex¬ 
perience  to  type  metal  users. 


Kurtz  M.  Hanson,  president 
of  Photon,  Inc.,  announces  that 
Vincent  B.  Morrison  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  company  as  an  appli¬ 
cations  engineer  and  field  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  sales  division. 
He  is  a  practical  printer  with 
16  years  composing  room  produc¬ 
tion  experience  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing 
fields. 


Topwrap 


and  Underwrap 


GENERAL  STRAPPING  COMPANY 

100  PARK  AVENUE. 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


■  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  7  PHILADELPHIA  34 
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f ttr  further 
complete  information 
write  today  for 
thie  new  brochure. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 
mmm  isti  mmmmv.  mmm  cnv.  m  mnmth  mtcm 

MNMCM^II  •  LM  MWtlfl  •  OUfVtt  •  ».  HMt.  •  Htf 

n«i»  qmmm  im.  rnmnut  tm  mm  (mfimi 


New  Mid-America 
Conference  Lists 


Sessions  3  Days 


STARTER — Th.  fir*t  proqr.m  of 
the  n.wly>org.nizMl  Mid-Am.ric. 
N.wsp.p.r  M.chanic.l  Conf.r- 
enca  will  be  undar  tha  chairman¬ 
ship  of  William  G.  Dorrist  of  tha 
Das  Moinas  Ragistar  and  Tribuna. 


New  Muncie  Presses 
Viewed  from  Street 

Muncie,  Ind. 

The  Muncie  Star  and  the 
Muncie  Evening  Press  have  gone 
on  edition  with  their  new  64- 
page  Goss  Headliner  Press  which 
is  housed  in  the  North  Building 
adjacent  to  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Muncie.  Glass 
windows  and  partitions  on  the 
.street  side  allow  the  operation 
of  the  new  press  to  be  viewed 
from  the  street. 

Walter  A.  Letzler,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers, 
pushed  the  starter  button  on  the 
175-ton  press  for  the  first  official 
“run.”  In  honor  of  the  occasion, 
Muncie  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  No.  126  issued  an 
honorary  pressman’s  card  to 
Mr.  Letzler. 

The  press  is  comprised  of  four 
units  and  measures  65  feet  in 


length.  Its  weight  rests  on  six 
“Y”  columns  mounted  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  separate  from  that  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  housed. 
From  basement  level  where  the 
paper  is  fed  in,  to  top  roller 
bars,  it  measures  25  feet. 

New  plate-casting  equipment 
and  metal  handling  processes 
also  were  installed. 

• 

Faith  in  Future 

Hope,  Ark. 

Alex  Washburn  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Palmer,  co-owners  of  the  Hope 
Star,  have  purchased  a  134x150 
foot  additional  tract  of  land.  It 
will  be  used  for  parking  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Washburn  said  no 
definite  expansion  plans  have 
been  made  but  that  mechanical 
changes  occurring  in  newspaper 
publishing  will  require  a  larger 
building  eventually  for  the  Hope 
Star.  A  new  publishing  plant 
was  erected  in  1955. 


The  first  Mid-America  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference — 
an  organization  of  newspaper 
men  and  suppliers  from  four 
states — will  take  place  Sept.  8- 
10  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman  of  this  new  confer¬ 
ence  which  replaces  small  con¬ 
ferences  in  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  is  William 
G.  Dorriss,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  Registra¬ 
tion  for  the  conference  will 
begin  at  noon  Thursday,  Sept.  7. 

Opening  the  conference  Fri¬ 
day  morning  will  be  H.  Roe 
Bartle,  mayor  of  Kansas  City. 
He  will  be  followed  with  greet¬ 
ings  by  John  H.  Stauffer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kansas  City  ( Kan. ) 
Kansan,  and  Frank  McKinney, 
production  director  of  the  Kan- 
sis  City  Star. 

The  principal  addresses  Fri¬ 
day  morning  will  be  given  by 
Harry  Stuhldreher,  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.;  Charles  H.  Tingley, 
director  of  ANPA  Research, 
New  York;  and  A1  Rosene,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Friday  afternoon,  Saturday 
and  Sunday  morning  will  be 
filled  with  conferences  on  such 
topics  as  color  production,  large  I 
and  small  newspapers ;  line  cast¬ 
ing  machines,  with  a  special 
machinist  panel;  engraving, 
powderless  etch;  stereotype, 
packless  mats;  mailing  room 
session ;  photographic  composi¬ 
tion;  and  tape  operation. 

The  conference  banquet  will 
be  Saturday.  New  officers  will 
be  elected  Saturday  afternoon. 


IF  IT’S  A 
MECHANICAL 
QUADDER 
YOU  WANT... 
YOUR  BEST  BET 
IS  STAR! 


Jtut  M  U  true  with  other  SUr  Quadder 
models,  the  Mechanical  model  can  be 
applied  to  any  30  pica  Intertype  or  Linotype 
. . .  regardless  of  age. 


This  new  Star  (Model  H)  Mechanical 
Quadder  features  simple  hydraulic 
actuation  and  a  convenient,  easy-to-reaeh 
dial  selector  which  controls  ^ 
quadding  operations. 


Other  standard  equipment  includes 
Rack  and  Gear  Train  and  Electro  Pump 
Stop  in  addition  to  the  No-Set 
Delivery  Slide,  adjustable  Vise  Locking 
Screws  and  Studs,  Friction  Rail  Assembler 
EHevator  Gate  and  the  improved  Assembler 
Slide  and  Brake,  synchronized  with 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Ciiimaiei  fiimt 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

Mckson  2-61  OS 
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Plant  Situated 
On  Maine  Turnpike 

Augusta,  Me. 

Maine’s  newest  publishinfi' 
plant  has  been  built  by  Maine’s 
oldest  newspaper  —  the  Daily 
Kennebec  Jmimnl  of  Augrusta. 

The  $750,000  plant,  where  a 
daily  newspaper  is  published  and 
state’s  laixest  commercial  print¬ 
ing  house  is  located,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  July  29  by  its  owner,  Mrs. 
Jean  Gannett  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

The  KJ  plant,  centrally  located 
at  the  Augusta  exit  of  the  Maine 
Turnpike,  took  almost  a  year  to 
complete  and  now  houses  the 
KJ’s  newspaper  staff,  business 
departments,  mechanical  depart- 


Guy  Gannett  newspaper'!  plant  at  Augusta,  Me. 


ments  and  the  more  than  a  dozen 
presses  needed  to  perform  the 
nany  job  printing  tasks  the 
company  specializes  in. 

An  appealing  feature  of  the 
lew  plant  is  Howard  Hall,  an 
iuditorium  seating  about  100 
;hat  can  be  reached  by  a  separ- 
ite  entrance  from  the  Western 
Avenue  portico.  It  will  be  avail- 
ible  eventually  for  public  func¬ 
tions  as  well  as  plant  meetings, 
[t  takes  its  name  from  Howard 


Hall  on  the  Augusta  Gannett 
estate,  a  popular  entertainment 
auditorium  of  past  generations. 

But  the  hall,  like  the  rest  of 
the  functional  two-story  build¬ 
ing,  is  modem  in  every  concept. 

The  engineers’  statistics  of 
the  building  are: 

Floor  area,  55,000  square  feet. 

Thirty  miles  of  conductor 
wires. 

Ten  miles  of  electrical  conduit. 

Half  mile  of  ventilating  ducts. 


Larger  and  Stronger 

Tempo  Bloct: 

New  #/a/fc  Headings 

Tempo  Black  Italic 

Advertising  Typographers 

Tempo  Alternate  Bold 


Appealing  to  the  Buyer 

Accord  Gothic  Medium*Extended 

Builds  Large  Newspaper  Plant 

Record  Gothic  CondenMd 

Large  Department  Stores 

Record  Gothic  Bold 


Latest  Printing  Catalog  Advertising  Revenue  Big 

Tempo  Alternate  Heovy  Record  Gothic  Bold  Italic  ^ 


Big  Machinery 

Tempo  Bkxch  Extended 


ines 


Adxmroi  Script 


a// 


Formal  Script 


Whether  it  is  a  bold,  rugged  letter  that 
delivers  a  punch  . .  ,  graceful  italics  and 
scripts  for  the  gentler  touch  ...  or  the 
traditional  and  modern  typefaces... there 
is  a  Ludlow  typeface  that  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  most  discriminating 
newspaper  advertiser.  Write  for  details. 


2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  1 4 

Haoding  and  aignotuxe  aet  in  Ludlow  Houaer  Scrip! 


Three  miles  of  steel,  copiier 
and  clay  plumbing  pipe. 

Two  miles  of  fluorescent 
lamps. 

Augusta,  the  capital  city,  lias 
also  been  the  capital  of  Maine’s 
printing  industry  since  William 
H.  Gannett,  father  of  the  late 
Guy  P.  Gannett  who  established 
the  KJ’s  publishing  company, 
started  his  publishing  career 
with  a  monthly  magazine  ('om- 
fnrt. 

That  periodical  was  publi.shed 
in  the  former  KJ  printing  shop 
until  1930,  when  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  It  was  the  largest  of 
many  mail  order  magazines  that 
flourished  for  many  years  under 
the  Gannett  administration. 

That  five-story  plant  proved 
increasingly  inadequate  in  re¬ 
cent  years  for  a  modem,  large- 
scale  printing  operation  and  the 
terrain  was  not  suitable  for 
enlargement. 

Paul  S.  Plummer,  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper  half 
of  the  KJ,  said  the  new  plant  is 
no  larger  than  the  old,  but  so 
much  more  functional  with  its 
flow  of  material  and  copy  that 
no  comparisons  can  be  made. 

Newsprint  is  never  lifted  any 
higher  than  the  loading  platform 
where  it  arrives  at  the  plant 
and  there  are  no  elevators  in 
the  building.  All  work  flows  from 
offices  to  composing  rooms  to 
presses  and  to  distribution  areas 
that  are  beside  each  other  on  the 
ground  floor. 

1  Only  a  few  general  offices  are 
!  located  on  the  lower  floor. 

John  H.  Gannett,  a  Gannett 
company  vicepresident,  said 
I  “materials  handling  is  probably 
the  most  serious  problem”  in  the 
,  publishing  business  and  this  new 
,  building  was  designed  to  over- 
I  come  it. 

The  Kennebec  Journal  has 
I  been  in  continuous  publication 
i  since  1825.  It  was  purchased  by 
I  the  Gannett  family  in  1930.  The 
I  commercial  printing  department, 
among  other  things,  prints  all 
I  the  state  legislative  bills  and 
I  acts  during  the  biennial  sessions. 

The  firm  employs  150  persons. 
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DON'T  BUY 
A  FLAT 
ROUTER!  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  until  you  hovo  all  tha  facts  on 
tho  compiaroly  NEW  concapt  In  fiat 
routing  oqulpmont  concalvao  and  da- 
valopad  by  STA-HI. 


THE  NEW  STA-HI 
"TURRET-HEAD" 

Writa  tor  lltoraturo  and  complata 
Information. 


CORPORATION 

2M  W.  Wastiington  Mvd. 
WhlHIor,  California 
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Color  Session 
Stresses  Quality 

San  Francisco 

\ew  color  reproduction  fea¬ 
tures  will  mark  annual  sessions 
of  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  Sept. 
8-10. 

A  commercial  artist  will  be 
added  to  the  panel  of  experts 
to  be  appointed  for  the  adver- 
tisinf;  reproduction  program,  it 
is  announced  by  Harry  David¬ 
son,  San  Franeiitco  Netva-Call 
Built  tin,  PNMC  chairman. 

The  color  study  will  be  further 
enlarged  by  a  report  on  water 
base  inks  by  Vine  Pampanin, 
California  Ink  Co. 

The  inclusion  of  an  artist  was 
suggested  by  Paul  Brombaugh, 
Intertype  Corp.  because  superior 
printing  vnll  result  if  color 
reproduction  personnel  knows 
each  step  that  goes  into  planning 
a  color  ad,  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Ad  Session  Plans 

Frank  Mack,  Victoria  (B.  C.) 
Press  Ltd.,  and  N.  B.  Cole, 
BBDO,  San  Francisco,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  advertising 
session.  Mr.  Cole  has  long 
served  as  a  conference  adviser 
on  advertising  reproduction. 

The  sessions  are  planned  to 
deal  with  new  processes  and  also 
to  provide  aid  to  those  using  old 
equipment,  it  is  announced  by 
Howard  Fitzsimmons,  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald  and 
conference  co-chairman.  . 

Chairmen  of  sessions  include: 

Composing  room:  Noel' Dun¬ 
can,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
and  Frank  Olsen,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mereury-News. 

Pressroom:  John  Crebassa, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
Carl  Lanum,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers. 

Stereotypers:  John  Bonato, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
Prank  Biliington,  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Machinists:  Henry  L.  Cornel¬ 


ius,  Pdlo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times, 
and  Jess  Walker,  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent. 

Non-metropolitan:  Mervyn 
Ballard,  Salinas  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian,  and  Don  Busick,  Glen-  < 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

• 

Linotype  Puts  Frix 
In  Western  Area 

Murray  B.  Frix  has  been  i 
appointed  Production  Engrineer ' 
for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-  ^ 
pany  and  will  represent  the : 
company  in  the  territory  of  I 
Montana,  Utah,  eastern  Idaho; 
and  part  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Frix  i 
learned  the  printing  trade  at  I 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
Inc.  For  the  past  four  years  he 
was  mechanical  superintendant  i 
for  the  Casper  (Wyoming)  ' 
Tribune-Herald  and  Morning  \ 
Star. 

Joseph  Virzi,  veteran  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Production  Engineer,  has 
been  assigned  a  territory  in  | 
southern  California.  He  set  his| 
first  slug  on  a  Linotype  at  the 
age  of  13  and  has  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  Linotype 
machines  and  composing  room  i 
operations. 

• 

Kingston  Dally  Orders 
4-Unit  Goss  Headliner 

The  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard  has  ordered  a  4-unit  I 
Goss  Headliner  Mark  I  press ! 
for  delivery  in  1962.  i 

The  new  press  is  part  of  at 
$1,000,000  expansion  program. 
It  will  be  complete  with  a  double , 
delivery  Goss  Uniflow  2:1  folder 
with  subway  delivery  and  Goss 
reels  and  automatic  tensions. 
Color  facilities  include  a  single! 
color  cylinder,  two  single  re¬ 
versing  mechanisms  and  fourj 
‘2-page  wide  portable  color 
fountains. 

The  press  will  be  arranged 
so  that  the  Whig-Standard  will  | 
be  able  to  print  full  color  on  any  | 
page  of  a  24-page  newspaper,  j 
produced  straight. 


NOLAN  MASTER  POT  REMELTS  UP  TO 
800  PLATES/DAY  AT  “LA  PRESSE” 


CALL  HALL 


Qualified,  Dependable,  Experienced 
MACHINISTS  -  ERECTORS  -  MOVERS 

Recent  installations  include: 


Conveyor  corrtes  deod  plotes  to  20>ten  Nolon  motter  pot;  overHood  piping  system  tronsters 
molten  metol  to  four  costin9  mochines  —  o//  eutomotico/ly  f 


Plate  casting  at  Canada's  largest  daily,  Montreal's 

La  Presse  (300,000  circulation  in  four  editions, 
averaging  64  pages)  is  no  small  task... and  a  special 

Nolan  molten  metal  transfer  system  permits  production 
of  as  many  as  800  plates  a  day,  reports  Roger 

.  AAarchand,  La  Presse's  Directeur  de  la  Production. 
From  plate  loading  to  transfer  of  molten  metal,  it's  a 
‘  completely  automatic  operation — savings  in  time, 
higher  efficiencies,  new  convenience! 


WHY  NOT  ASK  TMi  NOUN  MAN  TO  CALI  ON  YOU? 

He'$  on  expert  on  remelt  systems  . . . 
large,  smoll,  ond  in-betvreen.  You'll  tind  his 
suggestions  moke  sense,  the  visit  well 
'  worthwhile.  A  letter  or  phone  coll 

.M  will  bring  him  to  you. 


Cleveland  Press 
Saginaw  News 
Washington  Post 
Toledo  Blade 


Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Washington  Star 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Free-Press 
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Meadville  Tribune 
Renovates  Plant; 
$150,000  Project 

Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
formally  unveiled  its  remodeled 
and  redecorated  plant  in  down¬ 
town  Meadville  on  July  15. 

A  thousand  residents  of  West¬ 
ern  Crawford  County  visited  the 
building  on  that  date  for  guided 
tours  during  an  “open  house.” 

The  two-story  brick  building, 
erected  in  1914,  w’as  given  al¬ 
most  a  complete  interior  reno¬ 
vation  in  a  $150, 000-plus  con¬ 
struction  project  covering  a  six- 
month  period  starting  in  mid- 
January. 

Editorial-news  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
plant,  where  space  was  made 
available  when  facilities  of  the 
Meadville  Tribune  Printing  Co. 
were  moved  out  and  into  rented 
quarters  near  by.  Executive  of¬ 
fices  also  are  located  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  publishing  plant. 

The  news  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  have  substantially 
increased  floor  space  and  all- 
new  furniture.  Pneumatic  tubes 
connect  the  newsroom  with 


proof  and  composing  rooms 
downstairs. 

Business,  classified  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  are  located 
on  the  first  floor,  as  formerly, 
with  completed  refurbish^ 
lobby  and  office  area — much 
more  expansive  since  the  news- 
editorial  offices  were  moved  up¬ 
stairs.  Here,  also  all  furniture 
is  new.  The  entryway  is  of  glass 
and  aluminum. 

Also  located  on  the  first  floor 
is  a  completely  new  proof  room 
for  use  by  editorial  and  ad 
proofreaders ;  the  stereotyping 
department  which  was  moved 
out  of  the  basement,  and  the 
re-lighted  and  repainted  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  basement  contains  relo¬ 
cated  and  larger  mailroom  facil¬ 
ities,  enlarged  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  areas  and  a  new  loading 
ramp;  a  new  heating  plant,  and 
a  control  room  for  the  all-new 
telephone  system. 

Two  new  employes’  rooms 
with  lunchroom  equipment  and 
furniture  have  been  added. 

The  Photo-Graphic  Arts  Di¬ 
vision  plant,  which  adjoins  the 
publishing  building  and  the  em¬ 
ployes’  parking  area,  was  re¬ 
painted  and  renovated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  remodeling 
project.  This  building  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1949. 

All  told,  the  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  has  made  nine  major 
physical  changes  since  1899. 


3:2  Folder  for  Hoe  Colormatic* 

...  is  fully  proven  in  actual  service  .  .  .  gives 
you  an  attractive,  uniform  product . . .  lets  you 
correct  fold  while  press  is  running  . .  .  features 
adjustable  pinpoint  cam  and  folding  blades, 
sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of  folding  cylin¬ 
der,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder  to 
take  heavy  loads  .  .  .  maintenance  is  simple 
.  .  .  speed  is  70,000  PPH.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 
910  East  138th  Street.  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


HOE 


Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 

I  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


INK  FOUNTAIN 


SAVBS  mfE  OF  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

CAN  BE  U^ED  ON  NSW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


REMODELING  of  Tribune  plant  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  included  recon¬ 
struction  of  first-floor  lobby  which  now  houses  business,  classified  and 
circulation  departments.  Sweeping  counter  marks  business  and  classified 
areas  as  pictured  here.  Receptionist  Shirley  Osborne  left  foreground, 
also  is  telephone  operator. 


Mat  files  in  display  advertising  department  of  Meadville  Tribune 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 


Let  aa  tall  jee  akeet  tka  aiany  ether  faetaraal 


CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

SOOO  CALVRIT  NO.  COLLIM  PARK,  MO.  UNION  4-7*n  > 
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Springfield 
Hearing  Off 
To  Aug.  15 

Springfield,  Mass. 

After  a  10-day  recess,  the 
master’s  hearing  of  testimony  in 
four  stockholder  suits  against 
the  management  of  Springfield 
Newspapers  is  scheduled  to  re¬ 
sume  Aug.  15  with  Frank  H. 
Kelly,  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  on  the  stand  for 
cross-examination. 

On  the  39th  day  of  testimony, 
David  Burstein,  attorney  for  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co., 
completed  several  days  of  direct 
examination  of  Mr.  Kelly  on 
matters  in  respect  to  purchase 
of  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the 
Republican  Company  a  year  ago 
by  S.  I.  Newhouse. 

The  Ledger  Co.,  as  owner  of 
the  Newhouse  stock,  is  claiming 
mismanagement  of  the  property, 
denial  of  access  to  the  company 
records,  and  misuse  of  the  em¬ 
ployes’  Pension  Funds. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  called  as  a  pen¬ 
sion  fund  trustee.  Through  him 
Newhouse  counsel  obtained  the 
admission  of  the  minutes  of  one 
of  the  trustees’  meetings  as  evi¬ 
dence.  This  record  referred  to 
the  granting  of  a  $460,000  loan 
to  Bowles  Building,  Inc.  by  the 
pension  funds,  with  a  mortgage 
as  .security. 

Ijarge  .Sum  in  ('.usli 

The  loan  demonstrated  mis¬ 
management  of  the  funds,  Mr. 
Burstein  argued  before  Master 
George  N.  Beauregard.  Earlier 
loans  to  Bowles  Building,  Inc. 
had  been  made  without  security, 
Mr.  Kelly  testified.  He  said  that 
the  trustees  usually  consented 
to  transactions  arranged  by  Sid¬ 
ney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of  the 
Republican  Company;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Gallagher,  personnel 
director  of  the  newspapers;  and 
Bernard  M.  Crosby,  assistant 
treasurer — all  pension  fund 
nominees. 

Mr.  Cook  and  Paul  F.  Craig, 
managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Union,  are  among  the 
stockholders  in  Bowles  Building, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Kelly  testified  that  about 
$400,000  of  pension  fund  re¬ 
sources  was  held  in  cash  in  safe 
deposit  boxes,  to  which  Mr.  Cook 
and  Miss  Gallagher  had  access. 
He  said  the  trustees  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  managing  the  funds 
or  making  investments,  but  he 
had  complete  confidence  in  Mr. 
Cook,  who  made  financial  re¬ 
ports  each  month. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  testi¬ 
mony,  Mr;  Kelly  said  a  complete 
audit  by  an  accounting  firm  had 

editor  ol  publisher 


found  everything  in  excellent 
condition  aiwi  every  penny  of  the 
pension  funds  accounted  for. 

Most  of  the  pension  fund  ac¬ 
counts  and  investments  are  in 
the  names  of  Mr.  Cook  and  Miss 
Gallagher  in  keeping  with  a 
practice  that  exist^  long  before 
the  Newhouse  interests  acquired 
a  43  percent  share  of  the  news¬ 
paper  company,  the  court  was 
told. 

Mr.  Burstein  asked  Mr.  Kelly 
to  recount  some  of  the  incidents 
which  occurred  when  news  of 
the  Newhouse  purchase  broke 
on  June  17,  1960.  The  witness 
said  he  was  “shocked”  by  the 
announcement  that  cousins  of 
the  late  Sherman  H.  Bowles  had 
decided  to  sell  their  shares  in 
the  Republican  Company  to  Mr. 
Newhouse. 

Ml’.  Kelly  said  the  Bowles 
heirs  had  promised  to  give  the 
trustees  an  opportunity  to  meet 
any  offer.  “They  sold  us  down 
the  river,”  the  editor  declared. 

The  witness  also  related  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Mr.  Cook  at  the 
time.  The  gist  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  that  Mr.  Newhouse  had 
instructed  Mr.  Cook  to  put  his 
name  on  the  papers  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  mentioning  that  he  paid 
top  people  $60,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Cook  told  Mr.  Newhouse  he 
wouldn’t  let  his  associates  down 
and  later  all  of  the  company  of¬ 
ficers  agreed  to  fight  Mr.  New¬ 
house  in  his  attempt  to  gain 
control. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr, 
Kelly  recalled,  Mr.  Cook  told 
him  Mr.  Newhouse  had  called 
and  asked  to  have  Paul  F.  Craig 
of  the  Union  show  him  around 
the  plant.  If  Mr.  Craig  refused, 
Mr.  Cook  was  to  fire  him,  Mr. 
Kelly  said  he  was  told. 

Offer  to  Help 

Mr.  Burstein  introduced  a  let¬ 
ter  of  July  11,  1960  addressed  to 
the  newspaper  directors  by 
James  F.  Egan,  local  Newhouse 
counsel,  which  said,  in  part; 

“Notwithstanding  the  rather 
discouraging  reception  he  had 
previously  received,  Mr.  New¬ 
house  has  authorized  me  to 
write  this  letter  to  you  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  since  his 
only  interest  in  the  matter  is 
the  welfare  of  the  company.  All 
he  wants  is  the  opportunity  for 
a  frank  and  free  discussion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Republican 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
and  to  obtain  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Newhouse  to  demonstrate  that 
he  can  be  of  assistance.” 

Questioned  whether  this  ex¬ 
pression  wasn’t  inconsistent 
with  the  attitude  Mr.  Cook  had 
reported,  Mr.  Kelly  remarked 
that  the  lawyer’s  letter  was  “a 
little  salve — an  attempt  to  make 
peace.  Mr.  Newhouse  wanted 
to  dictate,”  Mr.  Kelly  asserted. 
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The  first  meeting  of  Mr.  Cook 
and  other  Springfield  executives 
with  Mr.  Newhouse  was  an 
amicable  one  at  which  all  were 
assured  there  would  be  no  per¬ 
sonnel  changes,  Mr.  Kelly’s 
testimony  indicated.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  the  Springfield 
group’s  becoming  angrj’  was  the 
arrangement  by  the  Bowles 
heirs  to  sell  their  stock  to  Mr. 
Newhouse. 

Mr.  Cook  offered  to  pay  $12,- 
000  a  share  to  the  Bowles  stock¬ 
holders.  The  price  paid  by  Mr. 
Newhouse  was  $25,000  a  share. 
Earlier,  when  the  company  had 
a  large  outstanding  tax  liability, 
the  pension  fund  acquired  some 
of  the  Bowles  stock  for  $23,000 
a  share. 

As  part  of  the  hearing  to  date, 
Mr.  Burstein  has  repeatedly  pro¬ 
tested  the  publication  of  stories 
in  the  Springfield  newspapers 
which  he  claims  are  aimed  at 
damaging  Mr.  Newhouse’s  in¬ 
terests.  Judge  Beauregard  said 
he  would  accept  a  file  of  clip¬ 
pings  to  study  in  connection 
with  the  charge  of  bias. 

Mr.  Burstein  acused  reporters 
and  editors  of  deleting  parts  of 
testimony  favorable  to  Mr. 
Newhouse.  Robert  W.  Mesen'e, 
counsel  for  the  Republican  Com¬ 
pany,  insisted  it  was  none  of  the 
court’s  business  what  the  editors 
chose  to  publish  out  of  all  of 
the  testimony  recorded.  On  pre¬ 
vious  occasions.  Judge  Beaure¬ 
gard  had  praised  the  general 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  the 
daily  stories. 

• 

Ex-Newsmen  Return 
To  City  Desk  Posts 

Cincinnati 

Two  editorial  department 
executives  of  the  former  Times- 
Star  now  are  in  charge  of  the 
Enquirer’s  city  desk.  After  their 
paper  was  sold  in  1958  to 
Seri  pps- Howard,  both  men  quit 
newspaper  business. 

Joseph  Dressman,  Enquirer 
city  editor,  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times-Star 
and  later  city  manager  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  until  he  joined 
the  Enquirer.  Robert  Firestone, 
promoted  from  reporter  to 
assistant  city  editor,  and  ex- 
Times-Star  sports  editor,  man¬ 
aged  a  manufacturing  plant  for 
a  year  before  coming  to  the 
Enquirer. 

• 

Award  Collectors 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Staff  photographers  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  continue  to  reap  honors. 
Four  photographers  —  Bill 
Strode,  Gean  Baron,  James 
Keen,  and  Larry  Spitzer — have 
won  51  awards  with  23  of  their 
pictures  this  year. 


All-Star  Week 
Was  Mecca  for 
Sports  Writers 

Chicago 

If  sports  writers’  expense 
accounts  for  the  All-Star  foot¬ 
ball  classic  were  a  little  longer 
and  a  trifle  fatter  this  year  it 
could  have  been  because  of  the 
inaugural  All-Star  Sports  Week 
arranged  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  sports  department. 

Last  week,  hundreds  of  sports 
editors  and  writers  had  the 
opportunity  of  covering  the 
Professional  Golfers’  Association 
tournament  here  preceding  the 
All-Star  football  game,  and 
followed  up  with  coverage  of  the 
American  Derby  on  Saturday 
when  a  horse  named  Editorialist, 
carrying  the  colors  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  Stable  ( Marshall  Field 
Jr.  and  John  S.  Knight)  placed 
second. 

Sports  writers  covering  the 
All-Star  football  game,  in  which 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles  defeated 
the  Stars,  28  to  14,  were  guests 
of  the  Tribune  at  a  pre-Ameri¬ 
can  Derby  luncheon  at  Arlington 
Park,  where  Wilfred  Smith, 
Tribune  sports  editor,  presented 
the  winner’s  trophy  to  Beau 
Prince’s  trainer  and  jockey. 

Ted  Smits,  Associated  Press 
sports  editor,  summed  up  the 
favorable  impression  gained  by 
the  many  sports  writers  and 
celebrities  present  during  All- 
Star  W’eek,  when  he  told  David 
Condon,  Tribune  sports  column¬ 
ist,  “It  used  to  be  that  the 
greatest  gathering  of  sports 
writers  would  be  at  the  World 
Series.  But  this  week  I  was  able 
to  see  how  many  writers  of 
different  sports  congregate  in 
Chicago  at  All-Star  football 
time.” 

467  newspapermen,  radio  and 
television  reporters  covered  the 
28th  annual  All-Star  game  in 
Soldiers’  Field. 

Jerry  Liska,  sports  editor  of 
the  Chicago  bureau  of  AP,  was 
installed  as  president  of  the 
Football  Writers  Association, 
succeeding  Murray  Olderman  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York.  Honorary  life¬ 
time  memberships  were  given  to 
Bert  McGrane,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  to 
David  Rush,  formerly  with 
Western  Union. 

• 

State  Racing  Chief 

Detroit 

Edgar  Hayes,  58,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Times  when  it 
halted  publication  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  has  been  named  Michigan 
racing  commissioner.  He  re¬ 
places  former  newsman  Dan 
Gilmartin. 
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SYNDICATES 


OUie  Wright  Writes 
Of  ‘Right’  Fashion 


By  Ray  Erwin 


A  new  fashion  column  will 
be  w'ritten  for  newspapers  by  a 
famous  desi^nier  and  buyer  with 
confidential  advance  information 
to  permit  stores  to  feature  the 
fashions  she  features. 


‘Wright  about  Fashion”  col- 


Syndicate  e.xecutives  proudly 
proclaimed  three  bonuses  that 
newspapers  will  acquire  along 
with  this  new  feature: 


The  column:  “Wright  about 
Fashion.” 


The  columnist:  Ollie  Wright. 
The  syndicate:  Sun-Times- 
Daily  News  Syndicate.  Chicago. 

The  time:  Oct.  15  and  there¬ 
after. 


The  number:  Three  releases 
every  week. 

The  service:  Free  booklets  by 
Miss  Wright  on  pertinent  fash¬ 
ion  facts  plus  tie-in  advertising 
and  merchandising  advance  in¬ 
formation. 

The  illustrations:  Sketches 
for  the  weekend  columns. 


Fatihion  .4ulhoritv 


New  sparkle  and  authority  are 
made  available  to  women’s 
pages  with  this  fashion  column 
that  is  researched  and  written 
by  a  noted  fashion  expert.  Miss 
Wright  is  a  buyer  for  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  and  designs  the 
exclusive  “Sofinia  Collection.” 
She  formerly  was  with  the  Peer¬ 
less  Fashion  Service,  where  she 
successfully  used  the  popular 
question  -  and  -  answer  format 
which  will  be  an  addenda  to 


1)  “Wright  about  Fashion” 
will  provide  confidential,  ad¬ 
vance  information  (lists  of  man¬ 
ufacturers,  prices,  etc.)  on  the 
fashions  appearing  in  the  col¬ 
umn.  This  data  enables  a  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  department 
to  help  stores  key  their  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  paper’s  fashion 
pages,  schedule  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  merchandise — 
and  boost  the  newspaper’s  lin¬ 
age. 

2)  In  addition  to  the  feature’s 
three  releases  a  week,  seasonal 
fashion  “scoops”  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  newspapers’ 
women’s  departments.  Ollie 
Wright,  active  as  a  fashion 
buyer  for  15  stores  across  the 
United  States,  plans  to  report 
what  fashions  are  being  most 
accepted  and  what’s  being 
bought  by  top  buyers.  Her  tips 
—  exclusive,  authoritative, 
mailed  well  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
licity  releases — are  to  help  wo¬ 
men’s  editors  feature  the  most 


Keeps  all  ages  healthy! 


Baby’s  colic,  grandma’s  cold,  pa’s  paunch,  ma’s 
migraine,  sister’s  sinus,  and  brother’s  broken  bone 
get  help  from  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen  ...  ^  ^ 

who  tells  everybody  how  to  be  healthy  and  stay 
that  way  ...  in  two  columns  faithfully  followed 
by  millions:  i 


^^How  to  Keep  WelP’  |daily| 
^^How  to  Keep  Your  Child  WelP^ 


Chicago  T rib ane-]Xcu>  York  Newro 

9gaamCa Mac*  Trthmmc  T«fr«r. 


Ollie  Wright,  a  stunning  and 
vivacious  brown-haired  and 
blue-eyed  girl,  is  the  wife  of 
John  H.  Wright,  a  sales  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  the  mother  of  a  six- 
months-old  daughter,  Cindy. 
The  Wrights  presently  live  in  a 
spacious  penthouse  with  a  ter¬ 
raced  view  of  Manhattan,  l)ut 
they  have  bought  an  old  browm- 
stone  house  and  are  having  fun 
and  frustration  in  transforming 
it  into  three  modem  apartments, 
one  of  which  they  will  occupy. 


Ollie  Wright 

important  trends  and  give  read¬ 
ers  style  news  while  it’s  hot. 

3)  Informative  booklets  will 
be  made  available  to  readers. 
Subjects:  “What  to  Look  For 
When  Buying  a  Dress”  and 
“How  to  Buy  the  Right  Size 
Dress”  and  the  next  will  be  on 
accessories.  Sketches  illustrate 
the  booklets. 


Presienl  and  Future 


“I  plan  the  reporting  of  up- 
to-the-moment  or  current  fash¬ 
ion  news  plus  the  heralding  of 
unborn  creations  on  the  way,” 
gaily  and  confidently  promised 
Miss  Wright  with  a  bright 
smile.  “I’ll  never  underestimate 
the  average  woman  reader’s 
taste.  I  take  to  the  road  three 
times  a  year  to  visit  the  stores 
for  which  I  buy  and  I  find  that 
women  are  not  different  geo¬ 
graphically.  They  all  want  to 
know  how  short  skirts  will  be, 
what  colors  will  be  most  popu¬ 
lar. 


“Fashion  coverage  often  is 
too  high  style  and  stores  com¬ 
plain,”  she  continued.  “Down- 
to-earth  fashions  that  make 
sense  to  the  average  woman, 
fashions  that  are  not  extreme 
or  frumpy  but  have  a  certain 
look,  fashions  that  are  new  and 
good  and  practical  will  be  the 
column’s  theme  and  thesis. 


Itwiee  a  we«k| 

Dr.  Van  Dellen  writes  for  the  layman,  gives  authoritative  advice, 
and  cheerful  counsel — but  doesn’t  prescribe  for  individual  cases. 
He  makes  health  popular,  practical,  and  profitable  for  the 
reader.  He’s  fun  to  read.  And  swells  mailbags  for  newspapers! 
For  specimen  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Moilie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


“Sidelight  discussions  will  in¬ 
clude  such  subjects  of  interest 
to  women  as  fashion  schools, 
modeling,  designers,  how  to 
start  a  career  in  fashions,”  Miss 
Wright  added.  “Readers  will 
find  the  column  easy  to  read 
and  that  the  writer  never  talks 
down  to  the  reader  but  takes 
her  into  her  confidence  on  a 
we-together  basis.” 

Miss  Wright  said  newspaper 
editors  have  assured  her  the 
feature  will  fill  a  void  on  wo¬ 
men’s  pages  by  making  current 
fashions  vital  and  alive  and 
local.  She  accredited  William  P. 
Steven,  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  merchandising 
service  planned  in  connection 
with  the  column. 


Stunning  Personality 


Ollie  started  her  career  while 
in  college,  selling  at  Bonwit 
Teller  in  New  York.  After  her 
graduation  from  Cornell  (she 
majored  in  design  and  merchan¬ 
dising)  in  1950  and  three  suc¬ 
cessful  positions  as  buyer  for 
Manhattan  stores  —  Wanamak- 
ers,  de  Pinna  and  Bonwit’s  — 
she  was  chosen  by  Saks  F'ifth 
Avenue  to  be  junior  buyer.  As 
the  young  and  imaginative  girl 
started  working  closely  with  de¬ 
signers,  she  suggested  changes 
to  suit  the  customers  for  whom 
she  buys. 

Because  of  her  taste  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  quality  chic 
women  with  limited  budgets  de¬ 
mand.  the  “Safinia”  label  (de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saks  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  name)  became  Ollie 
Wright’s  creation.  She  styles 
and  designs  year-’round  exclu¬ 
sive  collections  and  then  |)er- 
sonally  introduces  them  at  each 
of  the  stores.  She  is  determined 
that  to  clothes-conscious  women, 
her  designs  mean  good  taste, 
high  style,  fine  detail  that  mark 
highly-priced  costumes  but  at 
prices  that  fit  into  a  modest 
budget. 

In  her  column,  .she  will  cover 
a  wide  range  of  designs  made 
by  many  manufacturers,  without 
using  any  brand  names.  How¬ 
ever,  the  brand  names  will  be 
furnished  newspapers  through 
advance  information  sheets, 
along  with  glossy  photographs 
of  the  models. 


‘HE>KY’  TO  SCHODI. 


— “Henry,”  the  comic  by  John 
J.  Liney  Jr.  (King)  is  being 
used  in  a  school  to  promote 
reading.  Jeanne  C.  Simon,  The 
Day  Schfwl,  Burlington,  Vt« 
wrote:  “Many  of  your  strips  are 
clipped  from  our  local  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Hurlinyton  Free  Prena, 
and  mounted  on  construction 
paper.  The  children  enjoy  ‘mak¬ 
ing  up’  stories  about  their 
friend,  ‘Henry,’  and  incidentally 
are  having  excellent  practice  in 
reading  skills.  I  find  this  such  a 
satisfactory  experience  that  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  other 
teachers  by  writing  an  article 
for  an  educational  magazine.” 
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SYNDICATES 


Vogue  Patterns 
Go  to  Newspapers 


plained  Mr.  Horton.  “The  serv¬ 
ice  explains  the  best  use  for 
the  dress,  the  best  material  to 
use  in  making  it. 

“Women  who  sew  are  creative 
people  who  derive  a  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment  from  making 
their  own  clothes  and  they  are 
proud  of  their  hobby,”  he  added. 
“It’s  an  avenue  of  expression 
for  them,  it’s  fun  and  it’s  a  way 
for  them  to  provide  themselves 
with  well-made  clothing.  Some 
women  even  have  their  own 
names  on  designer’s  labels  and 
sew  them  into  their  home-made 
dresses.” 

The  Vogue  Fashion  Sendee, 
photos  and  text,  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  Vogue  Pattern 
Service,  is  distributed  by  Adcox 
Associates,  San  Francisco. 


For  the  first  time,  the  Vogue 
Pattern  Sendee  is  to  be  made 
available  to  women  readers 
through  subscribing  newspapers. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  will  distribute  the 
sendee  to  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  beginning  Oct.  1.  One  pat¬ 
tern  a  week  is  provided  for 
Sunday  or  weekend  release.  The 
new  contract  resulted  from  a 
year  of  negotiations  between 
the  syndicate  and  Vogue. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Vogue  patterns  are  the  most 
expensive  in  the  world  to  pro¬ 
duce,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  lib¬ 
eral  return  to  subscribing  news¬ 
papers.”  said  Bruce  Horton, 
general  manager  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate.  “On  a 
$1  pattern,  30c  is  returned  to 
the  newspaper  and  on  a  $1.50 
pattern.  45c  is  returned  to  the 
newspaper. 

All  Are  New 

“All  Vogue  patterns  offered 
in  the  newsoaper  service  are 
first-run,  brand  new,  and  never 
before  offered  anywhere,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Horton.  “Newspa¬ 
per  readers  know  they  are  top 
quality.  All  women  know  Vogue 
as  the  Tiffany  of  the  pattern 
business.” 

Mr.  Horton  said  that  because 
all  Vogue  patterns  are  printed 
they  are  easy  to  read  and  have 
full  and  clear  instructions. 

Vogue’s  fashion  facilities  in  the 
fashion  capitals  of  Europe  and 
America  are  used  to  insure  new¬ 
est  designs  and  smartest  styles. 

Every  pattern  in  the  news¬ 
paper  service  will  be  released 
through  the  newspapers  before 
it  is  released  to  stores  and  other 
outlets.  There  is  no  charge  to 
newspapers  for  the  service  and 
they  participate  in  the  financial 
return  from  the  sale  of  pat¬ 
terns.  The  newspapers’  only  ob¬ 
ligation  is  to  guarantee  to  pub¬ 
lish  at  least  three  patterns  each 
month. 

Five  widely  scattered  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  were  used  in 
testing  different  ideas  in  the 
format  for  the  service.  Half¬ 
tones  and  sketches  were  used  as 
illustrations  to  test  popularity 
and  attention  they  attracted. 

Several  types  of  patterns  were 
used  in  the  test. 

“We  determined  the  presenta¬ 
tion  that ,  appeared  to  be  most 
attractive  to  editors  and  most 
stimulating  to  readers,”  ex- ,  *.*^*^^^^*»* 
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I'W  A  TWELVE  ON  TOP  AND  AN 
EIGHTEEN  AROUND  THE  BOTroNi 
- I  WANT  IT  reversed. 


— Stupid  typo  in  this  column 
last  week  asserted  that  of  29 
papers  accepting  a  trial  offer  of 
the  Ralph  SlcGill  column  from 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  “three- 
tenths”  bought  the  column  after 
the  trial  period.  Actually,  23 
newspapers  bought  it,  a  very 
high  percentage  indeed. 


AT  ANDRE’S 

by  Sandy  Brier 


EllioH  RooMvaK 

Roosevelt 
Helps  Organize 
New  Syndicate 

A  new  newspaper  feature  syn¬ 
dicate  has  been  formed  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with  Elliott 
Roosevelt,  son  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as 
one  of  the  organizers  and  a 
principal  columnist. 

The  firm  is  HCR  Features,  a 
division  of  Hoffman  Callan  Co., 
a  publishing  firm.  Officers  are 
Elliott  B.  Hoffman,  president; 


James  H.  Callan,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Elliott  Roosevelt, 
general  manager. 

Columns  will  be  sold  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  area  basis,  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  Prices  will  be  scaled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  writer  and  the 
circulation  of  the  newspaper 
buying  the  particular  feature. 

One  of  approximately  20  col¬ 
umnists  who  will  w’rite  for  HCR 
Features,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
numerous  national  magazine 
credits.  He  has  written  one  book, 
edited  four  others  and  has  been 
a  commentator  on  netwrork  and 
local  radio  and  television.  His 
column  w’ill  deal  with  national 
and  international  affairs. 

The  new  firm  also  has  signed 
Dr.  Reuben  K.  Youngdahl,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Mount  Olivet  Lutheran 
Church,  Minneapolis. 

Many  other  columnists  will 
cover  such  subjects  as  cooking, 
fashions,  investments,  humor, 
books,  child-care  and  medicine. 
•  «  * 

— Attention,  all  syndicates  and 
others:  Please  have  your  mail 
clerks  change  our  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  to  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  22.  Our  new  telephone 
number  is  PLaza  2-7050. 

•  *  « 

(See  page  60  for  more  Syndi-- 
cate  news.) 


SCORE  WITH  YOUR  READERS! 

start  Billy  Sixty’s 


BOWLING  CLINIC 


New.  Compact.  Gay,  Human. 
What  goes  on  in  beauty  shops 
exposed.  Men  chuckle. 
Women  laugh.  You’ll  grin, 
too.  Daily.  For  women’s  page, 
any  page.  To  order,  write 

BELL 

229  W.  43rd  Street 
New  York  36 


Capture  the  hearts  of  the 
world's  lar^esit  partici¬ 
pant  Export  ^roup! 


Helps  huild  your  sports 
audience  as  only  illus¬ 
trated  participant  sports 
instruction  can. 


SEASONALLY  OR  YEAR  'ROUND. 

1-COL.,  5-A-WK.,  MATTED  ART 
AND  150  WORDS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Start  on  your  sports  page 
Monday,  August  28th 

Wire  today  for  the  favorite  of  sports  editors! 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 


TM  W.  MADISON  STR£ET  •  CHICAGO  6 
STmc  2-im  •  ROBERT  C.  DIUE.  PtnuUmt 

In  r aimk:  Toroalo  Stnr  Syndic*!* 

Jam**  Ch*rrt«fft  Toronto:  EMpir*  3-2211 
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W  orking  Gal’s  Colunm 


Egghead  Salad  on  Wry 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Tall,  attractive  blonde  Marion 
Odmark  is  putting  her  writing 
experience  and  intense  interest 
in  other  people  to  work  as  author 
of  “Working  Girl’s  Notebook,” 
now  distributed  to  newspapers 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

Her  column  made  its  debut  in 
Chicago’s  American  early  this 
year  and  its  down-to-earth-and- 
among-us-working  gals  appeal 
caught  the  attention  of  the  work¬ 
ing  women,  both  young  and 
middle  aged.  Now  Miss  Odmark’s 
five-times  a  week  column  is 
available  to  other  newspapers. 


Hasi  Wide  Experience 


ISAR  MRS.MAYPIEID: 
by  Molly  Mayfield 


Under  this  famous 
pen-naaM,a  vise  and 
kindly  woman  brings 
sound  advice  on  her 
readers'  very  human 
personal  problems* 
Readers  prefer  her* 


(  Order  5-*-»eek)) 


UNITED 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC 
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fashions  and  charity  events. 
While  still  in  her  20s,  Miss 
Odmark  was  named  “Chicago’s 
Number  One  Career  Girl”  by 
June  Provines  in  her  Chicago 
Tribune  column,  “Front  Views 
and  Profiles.” 


Miss  Odmark  is,  incidentally, 
one  of  America’s  best  known 
working  women,  earning  a 
national  reputation  as  author 
of  countless  articles  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  ;  serving  as  an  advertising 
copy  wTiter  in  New  York;  a 
magazine  editor  in  Chicago;  and 
a  public  relations  director  for  a 
variety  of  clients  from  the 
Japan-U.S.  Trade  Centennial  to 


Her  philosophy  of  “happy 
thinking”  for  business  women 
has  made  her  a  confidante  of 
women  in  every  walk  of  life. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  her 
daily  “Working  Girl’s  Note¬ 
book,”  Miss  Odmark  is  also 
advertising  and  public  relations 
director  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  working  in  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  its  owner,  Avery 
Brundage,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Olympics  and  Oriental 
art  collector.  Marion  has  daily 
contact  with  the  LaSalle’s  300 
women  employes — from  maids  to 
secretaries — all  of  which  helps 
her  spark  the  language  of  the 
working  woman  and  keeps  her 
column  bright  with  current  prob¬ 
lems  and  private  aggravations 
that  beset  the  average  working 
girl. 


Seeks  to  Upgrade  Women 


“I  would  like  women  to  use 
their  heads  for  something  more 
than  a  hat  rack,”  said  Miss 
Odmark,  who  believes  a  woman’s 
goal  should  be  development  of 
herself  as  an  individual. 


“I  think  they’d  be  happier 
women,  with  happier  husbands 
and  families.  Right  now,  for  the 
most  part,  women’s  thinking  has 
to  be  spoon-fed  to  bring  mobil¬ 
ity  to  their  resources.  Women 
are  a  little  bewildered  by  their 
growing  status  and  their  grow¬ 
ing  pains.  Which  is  why  I  inch 
in  a  little  painless  philosophy 
and  authoritative  thinking  from 
the  fields  of  psychiatry,  medicine 
and  social  sciences.” 


.4dd(,  Tea-Room  Trimmings 


Nason  Writes 
New  Column 


On  Education 


Marion  Odmark 


statistics  show  the  average  age 
of  all  women  workers  is  now  40 
years,  as  against  32  years  in 
1940. 

“Almost  two-fifths  of  us  are 
45  or  older,”  she  added.  “This 
makes  all  of  us  feel  younger. 
And  if  the  trend  continues,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will,  women  will 
never  be  considered  too  old  to 
work,  or  be  put  in  the  middle  by 
being  middle-aged.  As  Dr.  Mary 
Bunting  of  Radcliffe  says, 
‘Women  are  technologically  un¬ 
employed  at  home.  The  average 
woman  is  31  when  her  last  child 
starts  school,  and  she  lives  to  be 
70.  What  will  she  do  for  40 
years?’ 

“Work,  I  say,  and  that’s 
where  the  ‘Working  Girl’s  Note¬ 
book’  can  be  of  help  to  her,” 
adds  Miss  Odmark  with  a  smile. 
Her  five-times-a-week  column 
usually  runs  something  like  this : 
two  columns  devoted  to  Q  and  A ; 
one  educational ;  one  inspiration¬ 
al;  and  one  light  look  at  the 
man-woman  workaday  relation¬ 
ship. 


Men  and  Their  Ties 


Miss  Odmark’s  magazine 
writing  and  her  editing  experi¬ 
ence  in  Chicago’s  entertainment 
world  help  her  not  to  get  too 
preachy  in  her  newspaper  col¬ 
umn.  In  fact,  one  Chicago  wit 
calls  “Working  Girl’s  Notebook” 
a  light  lunch  of  egghead  salad 
on  wry  humor. 


The  author  of  a  very  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  feature  last  year 
has  been  signed  by  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures  to  do  a  con¬ 
tinuing  three-times  weekly  ar¬ 
ticle  on  education. 

Starting  Sept.  18,  Dr.  Leslie 
J.  Nason  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  will  discuss 
his  approach  to  the  problems  of 
education  in  a  service  geared 
to  the  student,  the  parent  and 
the  community.  Titled  “Nason 
on  Education,”  the  articles  will 
use  a  flexible  format  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  so  that  newspapers 
can  get  maximum  promotion 
from  the  series.  With  an  eye 
on  the  calendar.  Dr.  Nason  will 
time  his  releases  to  fit  in  with 
the  high  points  of  the  school 
year.  One  set  of  articles,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  be  timed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  tackle  their  mid-semester 
examinations. 

Nearly  400  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribed  in  1960  to  Dr.  Nason’s 
15-part  series,  “You  Can  Get 
Better  Grades.”  But  the  real 
proof  of  the  AP  feature’s  popu¬ 
larity  was  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  a  $1  booklet,  also  on 
the  subject  of  better  grades, 
offered  by  the  newspapers  to 
to  their  readers.  Although  the 
series  lasted  only  three  weeks, 
more  than  400,000  copies  of  the 
booklet  were  sold. 


“I  try  to  dish  it  up  with  the 
parsley  and  tea-room  trimmings 
women  from  17  to  70  find  appeal¬ 
ing,”  explained  Miss  Odmark, 
who  pointed  out  that  labor 


HEMINGWAY  BIOGRAPHY 


A  recent  column,  for  instance, 
told  how  a  man’s  personality  is 
tied  into  his  tie.  Among  the  bits 
of  advice  about  a  man  and  his 
ties  were  the  following: 

“Run  from  the  gent  who 
wears  pale-colored  or  white  ties. 
He’s  a  wolf,  or  a  misunderstood 
husband.  Light  neckwear  goes 
with  a  predatory  personality  .  . . 
If  it’s  handwoven  tie  he’s  wear¬ 
ing,  he’s  the  would-be  outdoor 
type  .  .  .  Never  trust  a  man  who 
affects  a  large,  loosely  tied  knot 
in  his  tie,  our  friends  the  author¬ 
ities  say.  He’s  shifty.” 

A  native  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  Miss 
Odmark  attended  local  schools, 
brushed  college  only  briefly  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
She  is  the  11th  generation  direct 
descendant  of  Gen.  Robert  Sedg¬ 
wick,  who  built  the  first  port  of 
Boston.  Her  writing  ability  may 
well  stem  from  this  family  back¬ 
ground  that  includes  Ellery 
Sedgwick,  Atlantic  Monthly 
editor;  Hubert  and  Alexander 
Sedgwick  of  the  New  York 


B.  P.  Singer  Features,  Buena 
Parit,  Calif.,  announced  the 
serialization  of  the  first  Hem¬ 
ingway  biography  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  death  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  winner. 

Kurt  Singer  had  a  deadline  of 
two  weeks  in  which  to  write  the 
life  story  of  Ernest  Hemingway, 
which  will  appear  on  the  news¬ 
stands  as  a  paperback  (Hollo¬ 
way  House,  Hollywood)  by 
Aug.  25. 

“Hemingway:  The  Life  and 
Death  of  a  Giant”  has  been  cut 
into  12  installments  for  news¬ 
paper  serialization.  Much  has 
been  incorporated  about  Hem 
ingway  as  the  newspaperman 
who  served  for  years  as  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  and  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 


Times;  John  Shaw  Billings,  first 
editorial  director  of  Time-Life- 
Fortune;  and  Christina  Sedg¬ 
wick,  former  wife  of  J.  P.  Mar- 
quand,  novelist.  Miss  Odmark’s 
father,  the  late  Charles  Odmark, 
was  a  Swedish  builder  who  came 
to  America  in  the  early  190()t> 
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Hey,  Dad 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


newspaper.  Monitors  ordered 
the  diaper  raised.  Hodgins  re- 


“An  excellent  example  of  this 
is  the  face  of  Adolf  Eichmann. 


fused  on  the  grounds  that  Hundreds  of  pictures  of  him 
“everybody’s  got  a  navel.”  But  have  been  taken,  but  none  could 
the  censors  prevailed.  The  car-  bring  the  emphasis  to  the 
toon  was  thrown  out  and  Hod-  haunted  eyes  of  that  man  the 
gins  quit  the  paper.  way  an  artist’s  pen  could.” 


Ted  Huntley 
Leaves  USIA 


toon  was  thrown  out  and  Hod-  haunted  eyes  of  that  man  the  Washington 

spare  time  he  did  outdoor  dis-  paper.  way  an  artist’s  pen  could.”  Ted  Huntley,  73,  has  retired, 

play  work  for  an  oil  company  Dick  Jr.  was  bom  in  the  Hodgins  says  he  is  constantly  and  USIA  has  lost  a  crackerjack 
and  then  got  his  hand  in  the  of  the  Great  Depression  aware  that  the  caricaturist  can  reporter. 

newspaper  field  with  frw  lance  Binghamton  and  as  he  words  let  editorial  opinion  creep  into  Moving  up  to  take  over  Ted’s 
contributions  to  the  Bingham-  jt-  up  at  the  knee  of  my  his  work,  much  as  the  writer  responsibilities  as  Chief  Con- 

ton  Sun,  particularly  his  comic  father  —  and  his  knee  was  firm-  of  a  slanted  news  story.  He  said  gressional  Correspondent  for  the 
touch  on  a  review  of  the  week’s  jy  braced  beneath  a  drawing  he  constantly  strives  to  portray  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  Tom 
news.  Iward.”  his  subject’s  features  as  he  sees  Elliston,  who  has  been  covering 

But  the  depression  dried  up  He  was  12  when  the  family  them  and  not  have  every  “good  the  House  for  USIA  since  1959. 
the  ink  on  the  budding  cartoon-  moved  to  New  York  City.  He  guy”  look  like  a  hero  and  the  After  running  a  one-man 
ist’s  pen  and  he  next  found  him-  still  recalls  the  blaring  ads  in  unpopular  figfures  appear  as  de-  Senate  press  service  for  USIA 


self  —  “still  working  with  the  back  section  of  sports  and  mons. 


these  past  10  years,  Mr.  Hunt- 


paint,”  he  jokes,  but  the  product  detective  magazines  which  “It’s  a  constant  battle,”  he  ley  is  putting  aside  his  reporting 

was  white  lines  inside  the  ex-  promised  “Big  Money  in  Car-  says.  “But  the  caricaturist  who  duties  “to  do  a  little  wood- 

tensive  factory  area  of  Inter-  tooning.”  He  completed  a  couple  is  aware  of  the  possibility  of  chopping.” 

national  Business  Machines  at  of  the  courses,  out  of  more  than  over-editorializing  is  the  one  Guest  of  honor  at  a  surprise 


national  Business  Machines  at  of  the  courses,  out  of  more  than  over-editorializing  is  the  one  Guest  of  honor  at  a  surprise 
Endicott,  N.  Y.  a  score  for  which  he  filled  out  who  is  successful  in  portraying  party  given  by  all  three  Con- 

The  white  line,  however,  even-  the  counons.  What  was  a  mere  the  personality  as  he  is  —  not  gressional  news  galleries  last 

tually  led  directly  to  IBM  ex-  impression  of  big  money  in  car-  as  he  thinks  the  reader  wants  week,  Ted  said  he  is  “quitting  to 

ecutive  offices  in  New  York,  tooning  became  a  firm  belief  him  to  appear.”  get  away  from  the  pressure”  of 

Hodgins  began  to  contribute  to  when  he  received  $1  for  a  car- 


get  away  from  the  pressure”  of 


Hodgins  began  to  contribute  to  when  he  received  $1  for  a  car-  Hodgins  was  married  in  Sep-  his  job.  “I’d  like  some  time  to 
“Highlites”  the  house  organ  of  toon  entered  in  a  contest  with  tember,  1960  to  Joan  Coyle  and  think  about  doing  some  writing 

the  IBM  Endicott  branch  and  the  New  York  Mirror.  While  lives  in  Jackson  Heights  in  New  on  my  own,”  he  said, 

he  recalls  the  big  turning  point  still  in  h'gh  school  young  Hod-  York.  He  has  no  hobbies,  unless  Rumor  has  it  he  is  considering 

in  his  career  came  when  he  gins  lettered  s’gns  for  mer-  you  consider  his  work  his  hobby,  another  book.  His  “Outline  of 

painted  a  huge  mural  in  the  chants,  T>rodu'’cd  the  art  work  •  American  Government"  is  a 

Endicott  plant.  Thomas  J.  Wat-  for  a  local  Jackson  Heights  „  w  S  I  P  million-seller  history  of  congrres- 

son  Sr.  IBM  president,  attended  newspaper  and  conducted  a  **eporier  Scale  Ooes  sional  proceedings, 

the  unveiling  and  soon  Hodgins  comic  strip  for  a  second  short-  To  $150  in  New  Pact  Since  Mr.  Huntley  began  his 

became  art  and  makeup  editor  lived  i)aper  in  the  area.  Minneapolis  ^  reporter  on 

for  “Highlites.”  In  1943  he  was  By  graduation  Dick  Jr.  was  The  \rint,^nnn]i<,  fitnr  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post,  he 

called  to  New  York  by  IBM  and  a  pro  and  went  to  work  in  an  Tribune  and  the  Newspaper  served  as  a  political  writer, 

held  a  similar  post  on  their  in-  educational  film  strip  studio  and  „,,nH  hnv..  editor,  and  correspondent 

i_4. _ * _ _ : _ _ c. _  Kuiiu  nave  agreea  on  a  iwo-year  , 


for  “Highlites.”  In  1943  he  was  By  graduation  Dick  Jr.  wa* 
called  to  New  York  by  IBM  and  a  pro  and  went  to  work  in  ar 
held  a  similar  post  on  their  in-  educational  film  strip  studio  anc 
temationally  distributed  news-  later  for  an  animation  firm  do 


paper.  In  1955  he  left  IBM  to  ing  television  commercials.  He 
devote  full  time  to  free  lance  continued  his  studies  at  the 
work  for  ad  agrencies,  but  School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New 
dropped  that  for  the  chance  to  York. 


contract  with  a  package  *pay  f®*"  Montana 


raise  of  $7.50.  That  covers  an 
increase  of  $4  a  week  effective 
Aug.  1  and  another  $3.50  next 


to  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  took  time  out  from  journal¬ 
ism  to  be  Director  of  Publicity 


dropped  that  for  the  chance  to  York.  ^  j  and  ‘  feature  J”-  Republican  National 

have  daily  br^fast  on  a  patio  After  art  school  Dick  Jr.  was  department  personnel,  circula-  Committee  m  1936. 
m  Florida  ami  live  only  10  mm-  invited  into  the  Army  and  tion  district  managers  and  coor- 
u^  away  from  the  Sentinel  trained  for  a  year  as  a  medic,  dinators  and  copy  specialists  in 

He  was  moved  to  Japan  during  the  promotion  department.  It 
I  wouldn  t^want  the  big  town  the  Korean  War,  but  before  he  raises  the  reporter  minimum  to 
bustle,  again,”  he  said  on  a  re-  could  use  his  training  was  as-  $150  a  week  after  five  years  and 
cent  visit  to  New  York.  “And  signed  as  an  editor-artist  for  a  circulation  managers  to  $117  a 
I  have  a  lot  of  company  in  that  hospital  newspaper  and  contrib-  week  after  four  years, 
opinion  —  the  sketch-and-mail-  uted  cartoons  to  Pacific  Stars  Other  features  of  the  pact  are 
to-New  York  set  in  Florida  is  and  Stripes.  compulsory  arbitration  of  grriev- 

grrowing  evep^  year.  Florida  has  wu-  r.  r  \x'  l  ances,  an  increase  of  three  weeks 

one  of  the  largest  chapters  in  Wide  Range  of  ^ork  severance  (to  a  total  of  35), 

he  Cartoonists  Society.”  After  two  years  in  the  Army  a  90-day  probation  period  and  a 


Wide  Range  of  Work 


But  pick  Jr.  wouldn’t  trade  he  returned  to  art  work  on  film  provision  which  will  allow  sub- 
the  thrill  of  meeting  New  York  cartoons  for  a  while  and  then  urban  and  police  reporters  to 
deadlines  on  the  scene  for  all  joined  the  staff  of  AP  News-  work  four  lO-hour  days  in  a 
the  orang^es  around  Orlando.  He  features.  He  does  on-the-spot  week  rather  than  five  eight-hour 
likes  to  study  faces  and  believes  sketches,  feature  story  illustra-  days, 
no  place  in  the  world  offers  the  tions,  a  weekly  teen-age  feature,  • 

ethnical  variety  of  human  fea-  and  when  called  on  can  even  ^  „  d  i* 

tures  as  does  New  York.  Fre-  turn  out  an  editorial  cartoon.  ^Ottp  Box  OH  K&fllO 
quently  he  finds  the  features  if  hue  «««  in.  OAIL  annual  Snan  Rnv 


tures  as  does  New  York.  Fre-  turn  out  an  editorial  cartoon.  Sottp  Box  OH  R&fllO 
quently  he  finds  the^  features  jf  jje  has  one  particular  in-  The  24th  annual  Soap  Box 
e  needs  for  his  day  s  assign-  terest,  it  is  facial  expression  Derby  will  be  g^iven  broadcast 
on*th  fellow  passengers  believes  firmly  that  the  coverage  on  the  CBS  Radio 

e  subway.  caricaturist  can  make  a  truer  Network  Sunday,  Aug.  20  at 

Victim  of  Onsurithip  assessment  of  a  personality  than  5:30-5:45  PM,  EDT,  under  the 

the  photographer  with  the  cam-  sponsorship  of  the  Chevrolet 


A  witty,  heavyset  young  man,  era.  Division  of  the  General  Motors 

Dick  Jr.  is  the  counterpart  of  “The  camera,  of  course,”  he  Corporation.  CBS  News  Corre- 
the  campus  cutup  who  enlivened  says,  “is  inflexible.  More  often  spondent  Allan  Jackson  will  be 
every  dormitory.  than  not  it  misses  the  dominant  at  Derby  Downs  in  Akron,  Ohio, 

He  claims  he  fought  his  first  characteristic  of  a  face  due  to  to  describe  the  race  and  inter- 
“naval  battle”  while  still  in  high  shadows  and  angles.  The  cari-  view  the  winners  and  officials 
school.  The  battleground  was  caturist  is  able  to  empJiasize  connected  with  the  contest.  Most 
the  navel  ‘he  drew  on  infant  these  points  so  that  they  are  of  the  participants  are  sponsored 
New  Year  1947  for  the  school  firmly  fixed  in  the  viewer’s  mind,  by  newspapers. 
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World’s  Fair 
Shows  Press 
Vast  Site 

Fifty  U.S.  correspondents  of 
foreign  newspapers,  members  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association 
in  New  York,  were  guests  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
1964-65  Corporation  Aug.  3  at 
ceremonies  marking  the  start  of 
the  multi-million-dollar  program 
of  permanent  public  improve¬ 
ments  at  Flushing  Meadow  Park, 
site  of  the  Fair. 

Dr.  Hans  Steinitz,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Der  Bund,  Switzerland, 
and  Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  president  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association,  headed 
the  group. 

After  the  ground-breaking 
ceremony,  a  press  conference 
was  held  for  the  correspondents, 
most  of  whom  are  accredited  to 
the  United  Nations,  by  Robert 
Moses,  president  of  the  Fair 
Corporation;  New  York  City 
Parks  Commissioner  Newbold 
Morris  and  former  New  York 
Gov.  Charles  Poletti,  who  heads 
international  relations  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  for  the  Fair. 

992  Day#  to  Wait 

A  sign  at  the  site  of  the 
ground-breaking  proclaimed: 
“992  days  to  opening  day,  April 
22,  1964”  for  the  benefit  of 
numerous  photographers  pres¬ 
ent. 

Fair  officials  are  urg^ing  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  newspaper 
groups  to  have  an  exhibit  at  the 
Fair  to  show  the  part  news¬ 
papers  play  in  the  everyday  lives 
of  people  and  in  helping  build 
cities  and  safegnard  the  effici¬ 
ency  and  economy  of  government 
units. 

A  two-story  press  building  is 
planned  at  the  Fair  to  provide 
full  facilities  for  visiting  news¬ 
men. 

Fair  publicity  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  William  J.  Donohue 
Associates  with  offices  at  10 
Columbus  Circle  and  in  the 
Fair’s  Administration  Building, 
Flushing  Meadow  Park.  (E&P, 
Sept.  24,  1960,  page  114). 

The  1939  New  York  World’s 
Fair  marked  the  launching  of 
television  and  its  counterpart  25 
years  later  is  expected  to  mark 
international  color  television 
broadcast  all  over  the  world  on 
an  intercontinental  basis. 

Statistics  given  the  corre¬ 
spondents  were  astounding  and 
almost  incomprehensible.  For 
example,  the  Fair  is  expected  to 
represent  an  expenditure  of  one 
billion  dollars,  half  of  which 


will  be  investment  in  the  Fair 
and  half  in  related  permanent 
improvements.  Fifty-one  na¬ 
tions  already  have  signed  con¬ 
tracts  for  official  government 
participation  and  many  others 
are  expected  to  sign  soon. 

“The  World’s  Fair  should 
make  the  same  contribution  as 
the  world  press  does  to  better 
understanding  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  peace,”  said  ex-Gov. 
Poletti. 

• 

Farmer  Named  VP 

Joseph  F.  Hickey,  president 
of  Hickey- Mitchell  Company, 
newspaper  insurance  specialists, 
has  announced  the  election  of 
Donald  W.  Farmer  as  assistant 
vicepresident.  Mr.  Farmer  has 


moved  from  Vancouver,  Wash., 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  work  in  the 
home  office  of  the  company.  He 
has  been  Pacific  Northwest  dis¬ 
trict  representative  for  Hickey- 
Mitchell. 

• 

Officers  Elected 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hewitt  Jr. 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Tonawanda  Publishing  Corp., 
publi.shers  of  the  daily  Tona¬ 
wanda  Newst  and  two  weeklies, 
the  Kenmore  Record- Advertiser 
and  the  Riverside  Review.  Carl 
Rothfuss  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Gorn, 
secretary.  Mrs.  Hewitt  Jr.  con¬ 
tinues  as  treasurer  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Colegrove,  Hurt  in  Crash, 
Brought  Home  for  Surgery 


Washington 

Albert  M.  Colegrove,  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the 
Scripps- Howard  Newspapers 
who  was  injured  in  a  taxi-truck 
collision  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  was  flown  here  for  brain 
surgery. 

The  operation  took  place  Aug. 
6  in  Georgetown  University 
Hospital,  where  he  remains  hos¬ 
pitalized. 

Mr.  Colegrove,  43,  had  been 
investigating  the  political  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Dominican  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party,  and  on  July  25 
was  returning  by  taxi  to  Ciudad 
Trujillo  with  an  interpreter 
when  the  accident  occurred. 

Witnesses  said  Mr.  Colegrove 
was  pinned  in  the  wreckage.  He 
was  later  removed  and  taken 
unconscious  to  Dr.  Dario  Con¬ 
treras  Hospital  suffering  from  a 
skull  fracture,  brain  concussion, 
and  a  broken  right  wrist. 

A  22-year  veteran  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  Mr.  Colegrove’s  Wash¬ 
ington  office  immediately  began 
making  arrangements  to  help  its 
correspondent. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Colegrove,  the 
writer’s  wife,  was  put  on  a 
plane  at  their  home  in  Miami, 
and  flew  to  Ciudad  Trujillo  to 
be  at  her  husband’s  side. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  William 
T.  Spence,  associate  professor 
of  neurosurgery  at  Georgetown 
University,  was  asked  by 
Scripps-Howard  to  handle  the 
case. 

After  a  telephone  consultation 
with  Dr.  Ney  Arias  at  the  Con¬ 
treras  Hospital  indicated  sur¬ 
gery  might  be  necessary.  Dr. 
Spence,  Dr.  Ernesto  Castro,  also 
a  neurosurgeon  and  who  speaks 
Spanish,  and  John  Troan, 
Scripps-Howard  medical  writer, 


Albert  M.  Colegrove 

left  New  York  by  jet  for  Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

They  were  joined  later  in 
Ciudad  by  Walter  Leckrone,  an¬ 
other  of  Mr.  C  o  1  e  g  r  o  V  e’s 
Scripps-Howard  colleagues. 

Upon  arrival,  the  American 
doctors  examined  Mr.  Colegrove, 
and  decided  not  to  operate  at 
that  time.  The  next  day,  when 
his  condition  worsened,  a  trache¬ 
otomy  was  performed.  Also, 
fearing  dehydration,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  provide  Mr, 
Colegrove’s  room  with  an  air 
conditioning  unit.  This  was  se¬ 
cured  through  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Dr.  Angel  Vega,  hospital 
director. 

Mr.  Colegrove’s  condition  im¬ 
proved  following  the  tracheoto¬ 
my.  Ten  days  later  he  was  flown 
to  Washington  where  the  neuro¬ 
surgery  took  place. 


TV  Switch 
At  Rochester 
Is  Approved 

Washington 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.  tele¬ 
vision  station  switch  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  dissents  by  Chairman 
Newton  Minow  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  Bartley.  Both  ob¬ 
jected  on  grounds  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  media  ownership. 

WROC-TV,  channel  5,  goes 
to  W VET-TV,  channel  8;  and 
WVET-TV’s  interest  in  channel 
10  goes  to  WHEC-TV,  sharing 
channel  10. 

Veterans  Broadcasting  Co. 
(WVET-TV)  and  WHEC,  Inc. 
(Gannett  Newspapers  affiliate) 
will  pay  Transcontinent  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp.  (licensee  of  WROC- 
TV)  $6.5  million  for  the  real 
estate  and  equipment  used  in 
operating  WROC.  Network  con¬ 
tracts  are  included  with  a  stipu¬ 
lation  not  to  compete  for  five 
years  within  a  radius  of  35 
miles  of  Rochester. 

WHEC,  Inc.  is  to  pay  $3,692,- 
500  for  58.7%  of  Transconti¬ 
nent’s  Rochester  assets. 

Veterans  is  to  pay  $2,432,500 
for  41.3%  of  Transcontinent’s 
facilities. 

Veterans  will  wind  up  owning 
all  of  WROC-TV  and  WHEC, 
Inc.  will  have  full  use  of  chan¬ 
nel  10. 

The  FCC  also  approved  two 
acquisitions  by  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corp.  (Lowell 
Thomas  and  Frank  Smith), 
which  involved  $19.35  million  — 
$14  million  for  WKBW  radio 
and  television  stations  at  Buf¬ 
falo  and  $5,350,000  for  WPAT 
radio  stations  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

In  the  Buffalo  transaction,  the 
Rev.  Clinton  H.  Churchill,  sole 
owner  of  WKBW,  found^  in 
1925,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Capital  Cities  board,  and  Clin¬ 
ton  D.  Churchill,  a  son,  remains 
as  general  manager. 

The  Paterson  stations  were 
sold  by  Dickens  J.  Wright  and 
associates  which  bought  them 
for  $300,000  in  1954.  Mr.  Wright 
remains  as  chief  executive. 


Nevada  Mai^aziiie 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal  is  publishing  a  new  addition 
to  the  Sunday  newspaper.  En¬ 
titled  “The  Nevadan,”  it  is  a 
28-page,  tabloid  size,  magazine 
section,  written  and  edited  local¬ 
ly.  Included  is  a  12-page,  pull 
out,  TV  Section  with  programs 
for  the  three  local  stations. 
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Papers’  Gains  Mark 
Newhouse  Ownership 


Almost  all  of  the  13  daily  and 
nine  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
Newhouse  Group  have  experi- 
ence<l  marked  circulation  srrowth 
since  the  time  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  S.  I.  Newhouse. 

.Mr.  Newhouse’s  son,  Donald, 
estimated  this  week  that  more 
than  $20  million  had  been  spent 
in  the  past  20  years  to  improve 
plants  and  equipment  of  the 
papers.  Entirely  new  homes 
were  built  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
and  Staten  Island  and  a  $2 
million  program  is  under  way  at 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


70-90  Press  Units 


To  take  care  of  the  increased 
production,  between  70  and  90 
press  units  have  l)een  added 
around  the  circuit  from  Lonff 
Island  to  Portland,  Ore. 

Portland  gives  Mr.  Newhouse 
his  third  moming-evening-Sun- 
day  combination,  the  others  be¬ 
ing  at  Harrisburg  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  In  the  latter  city  he 
maintains  separate  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  for  the  morning  Post- 
Standard  and  the  evening 
Herald  Journal. 

When  the  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance  became  a  Newhouse  prop¬ 
erty  in  1922  it  had  about  8,000 
circulation.  Today  it’s  close  to 
50,000. 


Before  consolidation  in  1947 
which  eliminated  an  evening 
paper,  the  three  Harrisburg 
dailies  had  an  aggregate  sale  of 
129,000.  Today  the  morning 
Patriot  is  around  41,000  and  the 
evening  News  is  76,000  for  a 
total  of  117,000,  with  a  Sunday 
edition,  started  by  Mr.  New¬ 
house,  of  152,000. 

The  Portland  Oregonian,  when 
purchased  in  1950,  had  a  morn¬ 
ing  sale  of  215,000  and  Sunday 
of  270,000.  The  latest  ABC  re¬ 
port  showed  200,000  daily  and 
261,000  Sunday.  The  decline  can 
be  attributed  to  strike  conditions 
which  have  existed  the  past  two 
years. 

The  Oregon  Journal,  whose 
circulation  has  slipped  up  to 
40,000  in  this  period,  makes  the 
14th  daily  on  the  Newhouse 
list.  The  Sept.  30,  1960  circula¬ 
tion  figures  were  143,500  eve¬ 
ning  and  62,100  Sunday. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Newhouse  ac¬ 
quired  full  title  to  the  Jersey 
City  Journal  and  then  bought 
the  Jersey  Observer.  Together 
they  had  89,000  circulation.  The 
Jersey  Journal  today  is  at 
94,000. 


The  Long  Island  Press  at 
Jamaica,  purchased  in  1932 
when  it  printed  49,000  evening 
and  40,000  Sunday,  is  deliver¬ 
ing  295,000  evening  and  374,000 
Sunday. 

Beginning  in  1935  Mr.  New¬ 
house  put  together  the  Newark 
Ledger  and  Star-Eagle  which 
had  approximately  90,000  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  sale.  The  Star- 
Ledger  morning  now  has  235,000 
and  the  Sunday  edition  is  up  to 
384,0(M). 


The  Long  Island  Star  and 
North  Shore  Journal  at  Long 
Island  City  had  around  35,000 
evening  circulation  in  1938.  The 
Star  Journal’s  latest  ABC  figure 
was  98,000. 


.Mr.  Newhouse  went  into  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  1939,  buying  the  evening 
Herald  Journal  of  96,000  and 
Sundeiy  Herald  American  of 
172,000.  Their  .sales  today  are 
130,000  evening  and  203,000 
Sunday. 


Over  lOO.OOO 


The  next  year  he  picked 
up  the  morning-Sunday  Post- 
Standard  with  about  67,000  cir¬ 
culation.  'Today  both  editions 
top  the  100,000  mark. 


MidweM  Interest 


The  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  is  ahead  on  its  morning 
circulation  from  that  in  1955 
but  is  down  on  Sunday.  Morn¬ 
ing  figures  were  300,000  when 
Mr.  Newhouse  bought  it  and 
339,000  now;  Sunday  was  360,- 
000  then,  345,000  now. 

Also  six  years  ago  Mr.  New¬ 
house  purchased  an  Alabama 
“package”  in  an  $18  million 
transaction.  The  Birmingham 
News  had  an  evening  sale  of 
187,000  then;  has  188,000  now. 
Sunday  was  230,000  in  1955, 
against  222,000  now  at  a  higher 
price. 

The  Huntsville  Times  has 
grown  from  19,000  evening  and 
*20,000  Sunday  to  31,000  evening 
and  29,000  Sunday. 

The  total  for  Newhouse- 
owned  papers  now  is  2,020,000 
daily  and  2,192,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation. 

Mr.  Newhouse  also  owns  a 
minority  interest  in  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  and  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers.  He  has 
controlling  interest  in  the  Conde 
Nast  magazine  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  Street  and  Smith  maga¬ 
zines.  Under  Newhouse  owner¬ 
ship  also  are  television  stations 
at  Portland,  Syracuse,  Harris¬ 
burg  and  Birmingham,  and 
radio  stations  at  Portland,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Birmingham. 
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Francis  Jackson’s  life.  He  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  during  the  war 
and  was  on  his  last  trip  with 
the  merchant  vessel  when  it 
sank. 

Francis  Jackson  left  a  small 
son,  Sam  Jackson,  w’ho  was 
raised  by  his  grandmother.  He 
served  in  the  Navy’s  air  arm 
during  World  War  II  and  was 
being  groomed  as  successor  to 
his  childless  uncle,  Philip  L. 
Jackson,  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  had  worked  in  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  newsroom  and  served 
for  a  time  as  Sunday  editor.  He 
was  manager  of  KPOJ,  the 
Journal’s  radio  station,  in  1948, 
when  he  lost  his  life  in  a  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  helicopter  crash  in 
Portland. 

With  the  death  of  Philip  L. 
Jackson  in  1954,  followed  by  the 
death  of  his  mother  at  the  age 
of  93  two  years  later,  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  passed  to  the 
Jackson  Estate  Trust,  a  foun¬ 
dation  set  up  by  their  interlock¬ 
ing  wills. 

Over  the  years,  particularly 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  the  Journal  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  playing  major  roles 
in  Oregon’s  initiative  and  refer¬ 
endum  constitutional  provisions, 
with  lowering  freight  rates,  im¬ 
proving  the  Willamette-and-Ck)- 
lumbia  rivers  channel  to  the  sea 
for  shipping,  fighting  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  pure  milk  and  cham¬ 
pioning  city  bridges  and  harbor 
jetties  drives. 

Portland  h.as  had  a  large 
number  of  daily  newspaper  at¬ 
tempts  in  its  earlier  history. 
Since  1900,  however,  four  major 
papers  have  existed  simultane¬ 
ously  under  four  separate  own¬ 
erships.  The  Portland  Telegram, 
originally  set  up  in  1877  as  a 
separate  evening  paper  owned 
by  the  Oregonian  and  sold  to 
other  interests  in  1914,  died  in 
1931,  with  purchase  by  the  Port¬ 
land  News.  The  News,  in  turn, 
had  been  started  by  Scripps  in¬ 
terests  in  1906.  In  1931  the  two 
were  merged  as  the  Scripps- 
owned  News-Telegram. 

In  1939  the  News- Telegram 
was  suspended  and  the  Journal 
acquired  its  circulation.  For  a 
brief  period  in  the  late  ’30s  the 
Journal  held  a  subscription  lead 
in  the  Portland  area.  Otherwise, 
the  Oregonian  generally  led  all 
Portland  newspapers  in  circu¬ 
lation  during  its  110-year  his¬ 
tory. 

In  announcing  its  plans  to 
move  Journal  operations  into 
the  Oregonian’s  SW  Broadway 
and  Jefferson  Street  building 


uptown,  the  Journal  will  be 
moving  away  from  SW  Yamhill 
Street  for  the  first  time  in  its 
six  decades  of  existence. 

The  Journal  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  small  comer  of  a 
rented  building  at  the  comer  of 
SW  5th  Ave.  and  Yamhill  St. 

In  1912  Publisher  Jackson 
erected  a  white  brick  building 
with  a  classical  tower  and  four¬ 
sided  clock  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Portland  at  SW 
Broadway  and  Yamhill.  For  the 
next  36  years  the  clock  and  its 
quarter-hourly  chimes  marked 
the  Journal’s  headquarters. 

In  1946  Mr.  Jackson  bought 
the  three-block-long,  three-story 
Public  Market  building,  then 
nine  years  old,  on  the  Willam¬ 
ette  River.  Extensive  remodel¬ 
ing  gave  the  building  a  new 
face,  a  pair  of  handsome  towers 
— one  of  them  housing  the  tra¬ 
ditional  four-sided  Journal  clock 
— and  a  three-block  parking 
area  on  the  flat  roof.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  moved  its  operations  to  the 
remodeled  stmcture,  said  at  the 
time  to  cover  more  ground 
.space  than  any  other  exclusive¬ 
ly  newspaper  plant  in  the  world, 
on  July  4,  1948. 

There  have  been  some  reports, 
as  yet  unsubstantiated,  that  the 
building  now  may  become  Port¬ 
land’s  bus  terminal. 

• 

Publisher  Named 
In  Reorganization 

Saint  John,  N.B. 

Appointment  of  Ralph  Cos¬ 
tello  as  president  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
publisher  of  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  the  evening 
Times  -  Globe  here  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Mr.  Costello  has  been  news 
and  editorial  director  of  the 
newspapers  for  the  past  year 
and  a  company  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  news,  editorials  and 
circulation  for  the  last  seven 
months. 

His  appointment  is  one  of 
several  in  a  general  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers.  L.  W. 
Bewick  became  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
a  year  ago. 

The  changes  follow  the  retire¬ 
ment  a  year  ago  of  T.  F.  Drum- 
mie  as  president  and  publisher. 
Mr.  Drummie  now  has  retired 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 

• 

John  E.  Richardii,  7 1 

-Alpena,  Mich. 

John  Emmet  Richards,  71, 
publisher  of  the  .Alpetia  News, 
died  Aug.  7.  He  had  suffered  a 
circulatory  ailment.  He  had  been 
sole  owner  of  the  News  since 
1926.  When  he  came  here  in 
1909  to  be  a  reporter  for  the 
.Alpena  Echo  there  were  two 
dailies  and  three  weeklies. 
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Auer  Expects 
Hoc  Finance 
Plan  to  Win 


Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  expressed 
confidence  this  week  that  a 
stockholders  meeting  Sept.  12  at 
the  Bronx  offices  would  approve 
a  recapitalization  plan. 

Chief  purpose  of  the  program, 
he  said,  is  to  put  the  company 
in  a  position  to  act  if  opportu¬ 
nities  for  merger  present  them¬ 
selves.  There  have  been  such 
opportunities  to  buy  other  com¬ 
panies  involving  the  saw  di¬ 
vision,  he  explained.  They  were 
not  realized  because  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Class  A  stock  which 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan. 

Mr.  Auer  said  he  knew  of  no 
merger  possibilities  as  far  as 
the  printing  press  and  equip¬ 
ment  division  was  concerned. 


for  the  time  being.  If,  however, 
90%  of  the  shares  are  deposited 
for  exchange,  the  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  plan  will  become  automati¬ 
cally  effective.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  proxy 
material,  Hoe  directors  retain 
the  right  to  make  the  plan  ef¬ 
fective  if  at  least  75%  of  the 
Class  A  stock  is  deposited. 


Open-End  Structure 


“Should  the  company  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  present  endeavor 
and  emerge  with  a  single  open- 
end  capital  stock  structure  and 
should  future  events  lead  to  a 
merger  or  acquisitions,  friends 
and  customers  in  the  graphic 
arts  business  can  be  assured 
that  R.  Ho<;  &  Co.,  will  continue 
to  be  the  dominant  factor  and 
retain  its  leadership  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Mr.  Auer  said. 

Mr.  Auer  pointed  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  proxy  material  that 
refers  to  mergers.  It  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

“The  company  has  found  it 
impractical  in  the  past  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  additional  capital 
through  the  sale  of  common 
stock  for  cash,  or  to  offer  com¬ 
mon  stick  as  consideration  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  business¬ 
es,  because  the  present  dividend 
average  on  the  Class  A  stock 
(which  makes  it  impossible,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Incorporation,  to  pay 
dividends  on  the  common  stock) 
makes  the  common  stock  less 
attractive  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  than  it  might  otherwise 
be.” 


Two-Tliirds  Vote 


Prospects  for  Dividends 


When  the  plan  w’as  proposed 
in  July,  stockholders  were  told 
that  elimination  of  Class  A 
stock  would  improve  prospects 
for  eventual  resumption  of  divi¬ 
dends  on  common  stock;  would 
increase  book  value  of  each 
present  common  share  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $2.95;  would  give 
holders  of  common  shares  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
all  11  directors,  instead  of  just 
two  as  now  and  would  make  it 
easier  to  raise  additional  capi¬ 
tal  through  issuance  of  new 
shares  of  common  stock. 


In  regard  to  raising  addition¬ 
al  capital,  Mr.  Auer  said  there 
w'as  no  immediate  plan  in  that 
direction.  Developments  in  web 
offset  through  collaboration  with 
Aller  of  Denmark  have  already 
been  paid  for.  No  additional 
financing  in  that  field  is  re¬ 
quired,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  already  an¬ 
nounced  $1,500,000  order  from 
the  William  sport  Grit  now  in 
production,  and  the  order  from 
the  Arizona  Journal,  Hoe  this 
w’eek  announced  an  order  from 
National  Financiera  A.A.,  Mexi¬ 
co  City,  for  tw'o  satellite  offset 
units.  Mr.  Auer  said  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  Grit  press,  consisting 
of  one  large  color  satellite  and 
four  black  and  white  color  units 
w'ill  be  in  operation  at  the  Hoe 
plant  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  will  be  run  for  testing 
and  demonstration  purposes  for 
some  time  before  installation. 


Saw  Profits  Decline 


There  are  478,420  common 
shares  outstanding.  Two-thirds 
of  the  stock  outstanding  is  re¬ 
quired  for  approval  of  the  plan. 
Outstanding  Class  A  shares 
number  448,704.  Acceptance  of 
the  plan  would  mean  that  up  to 
2,243,520  additional  shares  of 
common  would  be  issued. 

No  action  is  required  on  the 
part  of  holders  of  Class  A  stock 


Boy  and  Pony  Star 
On  Eyed}pener  Route 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pony  express  delivery  brings 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  each 
morning  to  residents  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  section  of 
that  city. 

It  began  a  few  months  ago 
when  Charles  Ottosen,  12,  con¬ 
vinced  his  parents  that  he  could 
better  service  the  Sentinel  route 
on  the  back  of  Barney,  the 
family’s  15-year-old  Shetland 
pony. 

Chuck  delivers  the  papers, 
conducts  street  corner  sales  and 
makes  his  collections  with  the 
aid  of  Barney.  They  start  out 
for  work  about  4:30  every 
morning. 


Mirror  Group 
Papers  with 
Skinner  Co. 


Hearst  Con’s 
Losses  Grow 


A  net  loss  of  $4,295,500  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1961  is 
reported  by  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.  by  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  A.  J.  Walker,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

This  compares  with  a  $2,006,- 
700  loss  for  the  first  half  of 
last  year.  The  report  shows  total 
operating  income  for  the  1961 
period  totalled  $75,818,600  in 
comparison  with  $91,004,600  for 
the  first  half  of  1960. 

Costs  incurred  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  block  of  Hearst 
newspapers  were  $80,283,600,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion.  This  compared  with  $93,- 
214,500  costs  reported  for  the 
comparable  1960  period. 


Newspaper  Mailing 
Changed  in  Canada 


Mr.  Auer  said  profits  from 
saw  sales  are  running  $200,000 
under  expectations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  said  he  is  hopeful  that 
an  increase  in  sales  of  Hoe 
printing  presses  will  counteract 
the  decline  and  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  achieve  the  net  of  $450,- 
000  forecast  earlier.  For  fiscal 
1960,  Hoe  had  a  net  income  of 
$247,899  on  total  revenues  of 
$18,718,713. 

Hoe  stock  is  listed  on  the 
American  Exchange.  The  com¬ 
pany  went  public  25  years  ago 
and  the  stock  was  first  listed  on 
the  New  York  Curb  Exchange 
on  March  3,  1937.  Hoe  common 
was  quoted  at  Shit  this  week;  its 
high  for  the  year  was  714.  Class 
A  was  at  12%. 


Toronto 

Canada’s  post  office  has 
started  an  experiment  to  cut 
down  on  mailing  time  and  costs 
of  newspapers  published  at 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  The 
changes  are  expected  to  save  the 
post  office  up  to  $1,000,000 
annually. 

Newspapers  will  no  longer  be 
sent  by  publishers  to  postal  sta¬ 
tions  for  weighing  in  bulk  to 
determine  a  postal  rate,  and  then 
be  sorted  to  destinations.  Under 
the  new  method  postal  rates  will 
be  calculated  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  records  of  publishers  which 
will  be  audited  by  the  post  office 
financial  branch.  Newspapers 
will  be  sent  by  publishers  to  post 
offices  across  the  country.  The 
only  post  office  operation  will  be 
sorting  by  local  offices  for 
delivery. 


Thomas  Skinner  and  Com¬ 
pany  (Publishers)  Ltd.,  with 
offices  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  Barbados 
Daily  and  Sunday  Advocate. 

The  newspapers  were  ac¬ 
quired  recently  by  the  Daily 
Mirror  organization’s  subsidi¬ 
ary,  the  Overseas  Newspapers 
Ltd. 

William  F.  Strube,  U.  S.  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  Skinner  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Mirror  Group  affiliate, 
is  also  now’  representing  the  re¬ 
cently  acquired  British  Guiana 
Graphic  and  the  other  units  of 
the  Overseas  Newspapers  —  Ni¬ 
ff  erian  Daily  Times,  Niff  erian 
Sunday  Times,  Ghana  Daily 
Graphic,  Ghami  Stinday  Mirror, 
Sierra  Leotie  Daily  Mail,  West 
Africa  (a  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zine)  and  llVst  African  Review 
(a  monthly). 

The  Skinner  office  here  like¬ 
wise  handles  sales  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror,  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial,  the  Fleetway  Group  of 
magazines  and  the  Iliffe  Group 
of  trade  journals. 

Mr.  Strube  said  the  British 
Guiana  Graphic  has  enjoyed  a 
phenomenal  growrth  since  its 
takeover  by  the  Mirror  organi¬ 
zation  early  this  year.  The 
daily’s  circulation  has  risen 
from  14,500  to  17,300  and  a  goal 
of  20,000  has  been  set. 

The  Nigerian  Daily  Times 
has  a  circulation  of  105,000  and 
the  Sunday  Times  has  135,000. 
The  Ghana  Daily  Mirror  has  a 
sale  of  79,000  copies  daily  and 
61,000  Sunday  and  the  Sierra 
Leone  Daily  sells  more  than  10,- 
000  copies  daily. 

Circulation  is  in  the  towns 
and  villages  as  w’ell  as  the  cities 
of  West  Africa,  Mr.  Strube  said. 
A  single  page  ad  in  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  Daily  Times  costs  $406. 
The  Sunday  Times  gets  $616 
per  page. 


Former  Publishers 
Form  Broker  Team 


Upland,  Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney  has  joined 
Vernon  V.  Paine  to  provide  a 
brokerage  team  in  the  coverage 
of  California.  Both  are  former 
publishers. 

Mr.  Toney,  who  this  year  sold 
the  Solano  (Calif.)  Republican, 
will  work  northern  California 
and  Mr.  Paine  will  specialize  in 
southern  California  properties. 
Mr.  Paine  entered  the  brokerage 
field  three  years  ago. 
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Secrecy  Report 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Of  the  28  specific  cases  of  in¬ 
formation  restriction  the  report 
states  that  definite  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  11 
instances,  there  were  no  changes 
in  the  policy  restrictions  in  12 
cases  and  mixed  results  char¬ 
acterized  the  remaining  five 
cases. 

As  a  hopeful  note  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  removal  of  secrecy 
by  “positive  policy  direction 
from  the  top,”  the  report  com¬ 
ments  on  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration’s  re¬ 
cent  use  of  the  claim  of  “ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege”  and  the  fact 
that  President  Kennedy  per¬ 
sonally  reversed  the  agency. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  information  subcommit¬ 
tee,  also  complimented  U.S.  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Caplin  this  week  for  a  decision 
to  grant  public  access  to  com¬ 
promise  settlements  with  moon¬ 
shiners,  bootleggers  and  other 
liquor  law  violators. 

In  October,  1956  the  Sub¬ 
committee  first  asked  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  its  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  justify 
secrecy  surrounding  compromise 
settlements  with  liquor  law  vio¬ 
lators.  The  Department  admit¬ 
ted  there  was  little  justification, 
but  agreed  only  to  make  public 
compromise  settlements  with 
bartenders  and  others  caught 
watering  whisky. 

The  committee’s  report  cited 
some  examples  of  its  work  di¬ 
rectly  affecting  the  press.  They 
included  the  following: 

Army  CeniMirithip 

An  incident  illustrating  a 
somewhat  cavalier  attitude  by 
the  military  with  regard  to  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  pre.ss  was  un¬ 
covered  in  Subcommittee  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Courier  satellite 
operation.  The  .Krmy  admitted 
that  one  of  its  employes  “over- 
zealously”  edited  a  news  story 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  reporter 
for  transmission  to  a  newspaper 
in  order  to  eliminate  a  para¬ 
graph  that  might  be  considered 
critical  of  the  operation.  As  a 
result  of  Subcommittee  inquiry, 
instructions  went  out  reminding 
military  personnel  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  censor  or 
change  the  substance  of  press 
dispatches. 

«  *  * 

Management  of  Helicopter  Tent 

In  a  typical  example  of  with¬ 
holding  information  so  that  it 
could  be  used  for  publicity  ef¬ 
fect,  Army  officials  admittedly 
restricted  dissemination  of  news 
about  new  helicopter  records  so 


that  the  results  could  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  banquet  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

*  ♦  * 

Embarrassing  Research 

Each  year  millions  of  dollars 
of  tax  funds  are  expended  by 
government  agencies  for  re¬ 
search  studies.  In  a  previous  re¬ 
port  the  Subcommittee  exam¬ 
ined  restrictions  the  Army 
sought  to  place  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  one  such  research 
study.  Subseauently  two  fur¬ 
ther  cases  developed.  In  one, 
the  Army  was  reauested  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  to  suppress  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  report  because  of 
the  “embarrassment”  it  might 
cause.  In  the  other,  a  report 
apparently  critical  of  defense 
fiscal  policies  was  withheld  both 
from  Congress  and  the  public 
until  after  the  election.  Neither 
renort  contained  any  classified 
defense  information. 

*  *  * 

.Attempt  To  Hide  List 

Under  authority  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  Air  Force  late 
in  1960  designated  about  800 
high-ranking  officers  who  would 
continue  to  receive  flight  pay 
but  would  no  longer  have  to 
comply  with  flight- time  require¬ 
ments.  Reauests  for  public  re¬ 
lease  of  the  list  were  met  with 
the  argument  that  it  might  be 
“embarrassing”  to  the  officers 
involved  if  the  facts  were  an¬ 
nounced.  Protests  from  several 
members  of  the  press,  as  well 
as  from  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  informal  staff  con¬ 
ference  between  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  and  the  Air  Force.  On  De¬ 
cember  9,  1960,  the  Air  Force 
agreed  to  make  public  the  list. 
*  *  « 

Navy  Jet  Engine  Prices 

The  Navy  informed  a  finan¬ 
cial  writer  that  the  prices  paid 
by  the  Government  for  certain 
jet  aircraft  engines  could  not  be 
made  public  because  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  “proprietary”.  Upon 
subcommittee  inquiry  the  Navy 
reversed  itself  and  made  the  un¬ 
classified  jet  engine  prices  avail¬ 
able  for  publication. 

«  «  * 

Navy  Band  Crash 

On  February  25,  1960,  a  plane 
carrying  members  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band  crashed  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Rio  de  Janiero  after  col¬ 
liding  with  another  aircraft. 
Subseauently  the  subcommittee 
investigated  reports  that  several 
survivors  of  the  crash  were  pun¬ 
ished  or  threatened  with  pun¬ 
ishment  for  disclosing  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  accident.  A  let¬ 
ter  calling  for  transfer  from  the 
band  of  two  particularly  out¬ 
spoken  survivors  of  the  crash 


was  prepared  but  recalled  be¬ 
fore  it  had  any  effect.  During 
this  investigation  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  assured  that  none 
of  the  crash  survivors  had  been 
or  would  be  subjected  to  any 
retaliation  for  passing  on  de¬ 
tails  of  the  accident  to  their 
families,  the  press  or  Members 
of  Congress. 

Nevertheless  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  was  informed  in  September 
1960  that  derogatory  state¬ 
ments  had  been  placed  in  the 
personnel  records  of  eight  crash 
sun’ivors  who  had  apparently 
been  identified  as  writing  letters 
critical  of  the  Navy’s  handling 
of  the  incident.  On  September 
21,  1960,  the  subcommittee  re¬ 
auested  an  explanation  of  the 
report  from  the  Navy,  and  five 
days  later  the  subcommittee 
was  informed  by  Admiral  R.  E. 
M.  Ward.  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  that  the  retaliatory  en¬ 
dorsements  had  already  been 
removed. 

It  was  almost  immediately 
discovered,  however,  that  the 
Navy  did  not  in  fact  order  re¬ 
moval  of  the  retaliatory  state¬ 
ments  until  two  days  after  the 
subcommittee’s  inauiry.  More¬ 
over,  the  personnel  records  were 
not  actually  cleared  until  after 
a  personal  telephone  inquiry  by 
the  Chairman.  Admiral  Ward’s 
explanation  for  the  misinforma¬ 
tion  he  gave  the  subcommittee 
earlier  was  that  he,  himself,  had 
been  misinformed. 

*  *  « 

Wage-Hour  Violalorx 

The  Department  of  Labor 
maintained  a  firm  policy  that  it 
would  not  identify  business  firms 
caught  cheating  their  workers 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Initially 
the  claim  was  made  that  various 
laws  prohibited  such  disclosures, 
including  the  statute  protecting 
“trade  secrets.”  SuWquently 

the  Department  argued  that  the 
law  was  so  weak  that  voluntary 
settlement  was  the  major  basis 
for  compliance.  The  subcommit¬ 
tee  rejected  the  Department’s 
claim  that  secrecy  was  its  major 
enforcement  weapon. 

«  *  * 

“Bracero"  Viulationn 

Reports  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  refusing  to  dis¬ 
close  information  about  illegal 
use  of  Mexican  agricultural 

workers  prompted  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  investigation  that  resulted 
in  reversal  of  the  secrecy  policy. 
Formal  proceedings  by  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Mexican 

Government  representatives  on 
such  violations  had  been  ordered 
hidden  from  the  public  until  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  As  a  result  of  subcommit¬ 
tee  inquiry,  the  Department  in¬ 


structed  all  regional  offices  to 
make  records  of  such  formal 
proceedings  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 

*  *  * 

Post  Office  Employees 

Subcommittee  investigation 
disclosed  that  the  Post  Office 
was  withholding  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  names  and  addresses  of  post¬ 
al  employes  under  an  inapplic¬ 
able  regulation.  Moreover,  the 
Post  Office  Department  did  not 
have  specific  statutory  author¬ 
ity  for  the  withholding.  The  De¬ 
partment  revised  its  regulation 
to  make  it  applicable  to  the 
withholding  of  such  information, 
and  refused  to  seek  specific  stat¬ 
utory  authority  for  withholding 
such  information.  The  revised 
regulation  lumps  “addresses, 
salary,  and  financial  information 
about  individual  employes” 
without  distinction.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  names 
and  salary  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployes  ought  to  be  available 

to  the  public,  at  all  times,  and 
intends  to  press  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  regulation. 

«  «  « 

Nuclear  Bomb  Photographs 

The  illogic  of  selective  se¬ 

crecy  w’as  amply  documented  by 
a  subcommittee  investigation  in¬ 
to  refusal  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  release  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  first  two  nuclear 
bombs.  At  the  same  time  that 
preparations  were  being  made 
to  place  on  permanent  display 
in  Washington  the  plane  that 
dropped  the  bombs,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  main¬ 
taining  that  worldwide  reper¬ 
cussions  would  result  from  re¬ 
lease  of  bomb  photographs.  In 
the  face  of  subcommittee  in- 
ouiry  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
withholding,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  finally  released  the 
photographs.  There  were  no 
worldwide  repercussions. 

«  «  « 

Oash  Tape  Reeordings 

An  issue  of  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  news  media  arose  shortly 
after  the  tragic  December  16, 
1960,  crash  involving  two  air¬ 
craft  over  the  New  York  city 
area.  Although  the  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Agency  promptly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  releas^  to  the  press 
complete  transcripts  of  all  radio 
communications  recorded  before 
the  accident,  it  refused  to  make 
available  the  recordings  for  ra¬ 
dio  or  television  broadcasting. 
The  FAA  supported  this  distinc¬ 
tion  by  characterizing  broadcast 
use  of  the  tapes  as  “entertain¬ 
ment,”  and  claimed  a  role  as 
guardian  of  public  morality  by 
preventing  “bad  taste”  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  recorded  material. 
The  committee  rejects  the  FAA 
position. 
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N.Y.  Contract 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


g7*am.  A  union  member’s  “rate 
of  progress,  demonstration  of  a 
desire  to  learn,  and  capacity  to 
achieve  competence”  will  all  be 
taken  under  consideration. 
There  will  also  be  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  times  a  union 
member  may  apply  for  re¬ 
training. 


Oulwide  Tape 

A  point  not  resolved  by  the 
contract  is  the  use  of  perfo¬ 
rated  tape  from  outside  sources, 
such  as  tape  for  setting  finan¬ 
cial  tables. 

“This  question  is  being  left 
by  both  parties  as  a  matter  for 
further  negotiation,”  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  said.  “We  are  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  not  be  subject 
to  arbitration.” 

Mr.  Powers  also  noted  that 
the  proposed  contract  does  not 
answer  the  question  of  produc¬ 
tivity. 

“It  may  be  that  these  new 
and  faster  machines  will,  as  the 
publishers  believe,  increase  the 
size  of  newspapers  and  not  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes,”  he  said.  “This  is  a 
question  that  time  and  possibly 
future  negotiations  must  de¬ 
termine.” 

The  New  York  Times  at 
present  is  the  only  party  to  the 
contract  directly  involved  with 
Teletypesetter  operation.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
makes  extensive  use  of  these 
machines,  neg^otiates  a  separate 
contract  with  the  printers. 

The  Newhouse  newspapers, 
the  Long  Island  Press  and  the 
Long  Island  Star  Journal,  have 
indicated  they  might  add  Tele¬ 
typesetters.  Ihiring  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  Herald  Tribune  at 
first  stated  it  was  interested  in 
TTS,  but  later  said  it  was  not 
planning  its  use  at  this  time. 

The  Times  has  a  special  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  union  to  op- 
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erate  10  perforators  that  acti¬ 
vate  Teletypesetters  in  Paris  for 
the  European  edition.  The  news 
hole  of  this  edition  runs  about 
64  columns  a  day  of  which  about 
45  columns  are  sent  to  Teletype¬ 
setters  from  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  16  to  18  columns  of 
financial  tables.  A  maximum  of 
nine  printers  operate  the  perfo¬ 
rators  at  any  given  time,  al¬ 
though  there  are  14  assigned  to 
this  department,  and  in  addition 
seven  people  are  in  training. 

The  Times  also  may  use  Tele¬ 
typesetters  on  its  proposed  West 
Coast  edition  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidering. 

66-Week  Program 

The  contract  provides  for  a 
total  of  66  weeks  of  training  at 
full  scale,  subdivided  as  follows: 
14  weeks  of  two  hours  a  day  for 
typewriter  instruction  (touch 
system) ;  four  weeks,  three 
hours  a  day,  on  the  basic 
familiarization  on  perforator; 
and  48  weeks,  advanced  perfo¬ 
rator  training  for  full  time,  but 
the  tape  perforated  can  be  used 
by  the  newspaper.  The  scale 
under  the  new  contract  would 
be  $3.81  an  hour,  day  shift; 
$3.95  and  $4.23  an  hour  night 
shifts. 

Any  wash-outs  during  train¬ 
ing  would  be  subject  to  the 
grievance  committee.  The  dem¬ 
onstration  of  competence,  not  to 
be  considered  a  stint  or  produc¬ 
tion  requirement,  is  ability  to 
set  375  lines  in  one  hour  from 
“legible  straight  narrative  copy, 
free  from  intricacies  and  im¬ 
pediments,  either  as  to  long 
walks,  short  takes,  or  long 
waits.”  Due  allowances  are  also 
made  for  machine  trouble  and 
for  other  than  straight  narra¬ 
tive  composition. 

Mr.  Powers,  who  worked  with 
the  scale  committee,  became 
president  of  the  local  in  June. 

On  the  sub-committee  of  pub¬ 
lishers  were  Mr.  Bradford,  John 
Green  of  the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  and  John  Mortimer  of  the 
New  York  News.  Representing 
the  union  were  Mr.  Powers, 
Theodore  Quets,  David  Crock¬ 
ett,  and  Harry  Klahr.  Others  on 
the  full  union  scale  committee 
were  William  Bernhardt,  Ralph 
Ferrara,  and  Walter  Peters. 

The  complete  committee  for 
the  publishers  also  included 
James  Baysinger,  Mirror;  John 
Bogart,  Herald  Tribune;  Alan 
Deitz,  Journal-American;  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Haber,  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  formerly  with  the  Federal 
Mediation  Commission;  William 
Holcombe,  C.  Ray  Hulsart,  and 
C.  C.  Lane,  all  of  the  Times. 

George  E.  Donnelly,  New 
York  News,  is  chairman  of  the 
publishers  association.  He  was 
elected  last  May,  succeeding  Mr. 
Bradford.  Donald  R.  McVay  is 
executive  secretary. 


General  Mills 
Puts  Ad  Smash 
In  Supplements 

General  Mills,  which  ran  a 
spectacular  campaign  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  last  year,  has 
a  new  ad  smash  coming  up  this 
fall  in  the  same  medium. 

A  full-color  ad  supplement  in 
Supermarket  News  for  Aug.  14 
describes  three  “Mouth-Water- 
ing-4-Color  Spreads”  that  will 
appear  Sept.  10,  17  and  24  in 
Parade,  Family  Weekly,  This 
Week,  The  Texas  edition  of 
American  Weekly,  six  papers, 
and  eight  locally-edited  sections. 
Total  investment  involved  is 
about  $700,000  for  “a  total 
cumulative  circulation  of  121,- 
842.000.” 

“Past  experience  has  shown 
us  the  value  of  color  advertising 
in  this  print  medium,”  Wallace 
E.  Brown,  product  manager  of 
General  Mills,  said. 

The  company’s  sales  force 
will  seek  black  and  white  tie-in 
advertising  by  retail  stores. 

Being  played  up  in  the  ads 
are  the  “picture  recipe  pack¬ 
ages”  of  the  Betty  Crocker  cake 
mixes  and  a  free  frosting  offer. 

The  supplement  campaign  is 
being  supported  on  television. 

Following  a  six-page  spec¬ 
tacular  last  December,  Mr. 
Brown  was  quoted  as  describing 
the  results  as  “truly  phenom¬ 
enal”.  Betty  Crocker  cake  mixes 
moved  from  third  to  first  place 
in  share  of  market. 

Attorney  To  Study 
Comic  Printing  Plan 

Buffalo 

Federal  Judge  John  O.  Hen¬ 
derson  has  extended  until  Aug. 
22  the  date  for  parties  of  The 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc.  anti¬ 
trust  action  to  agree  to  a  com¬ 
promise  settlement. 

Attorneys  for  the  Hearst 
Corporation  have  objected  to  a 
plan  proposed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  allow  Greater  Buffalo 
to  move  its  comic  supplement 
printing  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
to  Sylacauga,  Ala.  to  help 
boost  that  community’s  econ¬ 
omy. 

New  proposals  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  attorneys  this  week. 

• 

McCormick  Grants 
Exceed  $6  Million 

Chicago 

On  the  occasion  of  the  81st 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  late 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  who  died  on  April  1,  1956, 
trustees  of  the  estate  announced 
that  disbursements  total  more 
than  $6  million  since  his  death. 


Mrs.  Lee  Hills 


Eileen  Hills  Dies; 

Wife  of  Editor,  49 

Miami 

Mrs.  Lee  Hills,  49,  wife  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor, 
died  Aug.  5  at  their  home  here. 
She  had  had  a  heart  ailment 
for  years. 

Mrs.  Hills  arrived  here  from 
Detroit  on  Friday  and  her  hus¬ 
band  came  on  Saturday.  He 
found  her  dead.  They  had  just 
returned  from  a  European  trip. 

A  newspaper  woman  herself, 
Mrs.  Hills  had  accompanied  her 
husband  on  business  trips  and 
had  entertained  many  newspa¬ 
per  people  at  their  homes  here 
and  in  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Hills,  the  former  Kath- 
eryn  Eileen  Whitman  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Springs,  Pa.,  began  news¬ 
paper  work  at  16  for  the  Cobb 
County  Times  at  Marietta,  Ga. 
She  later  worked  for  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Atlanta  and  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

From  1942  until  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Hills  in  1948  she  was 
fashion  editor  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 

Mrs.  Hills  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  G.  Bayly 
Jr.  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  a 
stepson,  Ronald  L.  Hills,  of 
Downey,  Calif.;  two  sisters  and 
a  brother. 


Sotherlaiid  Named 
GM  at  Sioux  City 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Walter  E.  Sotheriand  has 
been  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal, 
moving  into  the  new  assignment 
from  the  position  of  advertising 
director.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Journal  for  31  years. 

Clyde  R.  Van  Dyke  has  been 
named  advertising  director  to 
succeed  Mr.  Sotheriand. 
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the  Oregonian  to  achieve  a  repu-  Less  than  a  fortnight  later,  ,  ==^^=^===^=^ 

tation  as  one  of  America’s  best  the  newspaper  world  was  stun-  ^ _ ANNOUNCEMENTS _ 

newspapers.  His  heirs  and  Pit-  ned  to  read  that  Scott’s  and  i  Neui$papert  For  Sa’s 

tock’s  still  owned  the  paper  Pittock’s  heirs  had  sold  the  Ore-  !  — — — — _ — ■  ■  - 

when  it  celebrated  its  centennial  gonian.  S.  I.  Newhouse  had  paid 

in  1950.  $5,250,000  cash  for  the  name,  ciATES,  Soita*  600-<oi.  essi  Hoiirwood 

goodwill  and  plant.  It  was  the  Blvd..  Um  Angalaa  »7.  California. 

New  Plant  largest  cash-on-the-counter  deal  WEEKLY  and  print  .bop 

In  1919,  Henry  Pittock  died.  ®ver  announced  in  American  North  of  Bo«on,  iw.ooo  Sell 

His  will  left  his  majority  owner-  newspaper  history.  ^itor  ?*Pubii*her?****'*’  * 

shin  in  tmat.  for  hia  hi^ira  anH  None  of  the  heirs  hdu  been 


TOP  EARNING  CALIFORNIA 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 

S2S.OOO  down  includes  paper,  building 


Vigorous  speaker  —  took  the  anu  p.auv.  ~  ■ 

stump  for  him.  His  first  reward  largest  cash-on-th^counter  deal  small  weekly  and  print  .bop 

In  1Q10  Henrv  Pittrvk  died  ever  announced  in  American  North  of  Boston.  $26,000  gross.  Sell 
wa.<  lieing  chosen  to  carry  m  luia,  Henry  rit^k  aied.  historv  '«“•  ^eil  equipped.  Box 

Oregon’s  electoral  vote  to  Wash-  His  will  left  his  majority  owner-  newspaper  nisiory.  121.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ington  when  Lincoln  was  elected  ship  in  trust  for  his  heirs  and  None  of  the  heirs  had  been  _  ^.7.cr>n.nA 

President  set  up  a  20-year  trusteeship.  At  active  in  the  papers  manage-  TOP  EARNING  CALIFORNIA 

irr,rtiin7felv  fnr-  the  fire-  the  end  of  that  neriod  the  own-  iPeat,  and  the  cash  sale  enabled  |  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 

Fortunately  for  the  Ore-  P«  them  to  come  out  better  on  in-  *2S.ooo  down  includes  paper,  building 

gonian.  Dryer  had  long  before  ^fs — three  generations  of  the  i**em  10  come  out  oei  er  accounts  receivable,  f^ii  price 

hired  as  his  young  man-of-all-  Scott  and  Pittock  families-  heritance  taxes.  It  was  a  ‘^^se  w.ooo.^^rn^double^^^^ 

work  Henry  L.  Pittock.  By  the  came  into  full  control  and  ®  a  strong  financial  taxes  in  four  years.  JoMph  A. 

end  of  the  election  campaign  elected  a  board  of  directors,  position  finding  the  right  buyer.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2284  Eart 

enu  ui  Lilt?  Ldinp<iJ)^ii  ...  ,,  ,  '  r\f  fht^  mit^tAnHincr  700  Romneya  Dnva,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Don't 

Dner  owed  Pittock  so  much  which  ran  the  paper  through  a  len  oi  tne  out«tanaing  tvo  ^ 

money  in  back  wages  that  Pit-  general  manager.  In  1948  a  new  shares  of  Oregonian  stock  were  yeai^  Hurryjl _  ___ 

tock  agreed  to  take  over  the  $4,000,000  plant  was  completed  rtm^Jined  county  seat  daily  in  chart  Area 

paper  as  settlement.  Dryer  went  and  occupied.  In  1950  the  Ore-  j*  crey  remaineo  n.  Earning  ni<»  living  for  owner. 

Sn  to  take  the  political  appoint-  gonian  was  reported  to  have  publisher  and  general  manager  Ca^^Jj*^  *30.ooo.  Box  155.  Ed.tor 

ment  of  commisioner  to  the  in-  grossed  $10^00,000.  a  er  e  sa  e.  — - - . 

dependent  kingdom  of  Sandwich - a^t 

Islands  (now  Hawaii).  l  F— - >'■-  — ^ - - - - -5*  netted  owner  $15M  1960:  price  $52,500 

Pittnelc  immoHintoIv  niit  ■  ••  'fl  "Uh  14M  cash  down.  bal.  10  yr».  M.  R. 

riUOCK  immeoiaieiy  set  out  -  m  mm.'  ■  ■  ■  9  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kanwu. 

to  build  a  newspaper  that  would  r  9' - - - 

keep  ahead  of  all  its  competitors  i  ”  B.  B  B  two  real  buys  in  Centrai  N.  Y. 

I„  KettmR..,d  presenting  news,  i  [4  -  -  ,  ,,  .  °  .  ■■  1  . 

Its  first  giant  step  was  obtain-  D*|l0flT  troflfr  $>ur  Vest  N0WSpap0r  AUdMIKV  g«>od  net  and  potential  growth.  State 

-  tr—  I  '  -  '  amount  you  can  pay  down.  Johnson 

mg  from  San  Francisco  a  Hoe  1  „.  — Ji  and  Lynch.  Brokers.  Newlleld.  N.  Y. 

one-cylinder,  power-driven  press  _  _  Ph.  ln  4-77*8.  area  code  607. 

that  print^  1200  single  sheets  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  Newspapers  Wanted 

an  hour  or  600  four-page  papers. _ 

The  new  equipment  enabled  the  |  Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Brokers  ^i^^aSFurSL^  Sht.^  h!Sk!^‘! 

paper  to  go  daily  in  February,  ,  v/  _  ~I  NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES  WriU:  Box  1926.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

1861.  i  VOrnOn  V.  AU  nMtotimtions  in  strict  confidenos.  m  a  xv  . 


Glasslfied  section 

o 

B«iiefit  from  $>ur  Vost  Newspaper  Audi«fK» 


Sided  with  North 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

Vernon  V. 
PAINE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  nacotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


4.COUNTY  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY  — 
biggest  wkly  in  area:  gross  $50M: 
netted  owner  $15M  1960:  price  $52,500 
with  14M  cash  down.  bal.  10  yrs.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

TWO  REAL  BUYS  in  Centrai  N.  Y. 
weeklies.  One  grosses  around  $18,000. 
the  other  about  $35,000.  Both  show- 
good  net  and  potential  growth.  State 
amount  you  can  pay  down.  Johnson 
and  Lynch.  Brokers.  Newfield.  N.  Y. 
Ph.  LN  4-7778,  area  code  607. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WILL  BUY  or  taka  over  your  paper  If 
price  and  terms  are  right.  No  brokarsi 
Write:  Box  1926.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Job  Shop  For  Sale 


Six  weeks  later  Fort  Sumter  and 

was  fired  on.  The  Oregonian  de¬ 
clared  itself  pro-Union  and  J.  Clifton 

found  that  the  majority  of  |  TONEY 

settlers  agreed  with  it.  Circu¬ 
lation  and  prestige  boomed  as  i  are  now  associated  as 
readers  .sought  news  of  the  war  a  “Team”  in  covering 
between  the  states.  all  of 

The  enterprising  Pittock  California 

dreamed  up  a  new  way  of  .  , 

trouncine  the  opposition.  By  “  newspaper  broker 

1861  the  overland  telearnph  tePresentativea 

from  New  York  to  San  Fran-  This  intensive  state- 

cisco  had  been  completed.  News  wide  coverage  wiU  bet- 

dispatches  were  sent  in  a  batch  ! 

_ ,  ,  .  .  4.  -  publishers  and  prospec- 

on  the  weekly  steamboat  from  investors. 

San  Francisco  to  Portland.  That 

wasn’t  good  enough  for  the  „  .  .  ,  , 

Oregonian  editor. 

-7  .  ,  :  .  many  major  buyers  and 

The  telegraph  was  building  sellers,  and  Toney  are 

north  from  San  Francisco.  So  former  California  pub- 

Pittock  arrange  for  brief  dis-  Ushers, 

patches  to  be  sent  daily  to  the 

end  of  the  construction  line.  !  jf  y^u  ^ant  a  quality 

There  a  horseback  courier  ( paid  newspaper  in  a  choice 

for  by  the  Oregonian)  carried  market,  ask  to  be  placed 

them  to  Jacksonville.  From  there  on  our  list  of  “Active 

they  went  by  stage  to  Portland.  Buyers.” 

This  was  so  effective  that  the 

paper’s  competitors  faded  fast.  More  newspapers  are 

and  were  out  of  the  field  by  the  becoming  available.  _We 

time  the  telegraph  system  '  eager  to  find  just 

reached  Portland  in  1864.  what  you  want. 

For  the  Oregonian,  the  year  Vernon  V.  Paine, 

1865  was  important  as  the  one  P.O,  Box  265,  Upland 
in  which  Harvey  Scott  was  hired  Calif, 

as  editor.  Scott  remained  with  J.  Clifton  Ton^, 

the  paper  until  his  death  in  P.O.  Box  359,  Fairfield, 

1910,  .sliaring  in  its  ownership  |  No.  Calif, 

from  1877  on.  His  scholarly  but  ;  with  L.  H.  PAINE, 

hard-hitting  editorials  helped  l  broker. 

I  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  12,  1961 


P.O.  Box  679,  Gsdsdon,  Alabsms  MODEN  OPERATING  JOB,  nowspa- 
—  —  l)cr  plant.  Finest  equipment,  many  new 

HAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  piece*.  In  praperous  county  seat  in- 


Estebliahed  1914.  Newspapers 


dustrial,  agricuiture  area.  Modern 


BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity,  bkig.,  good  lease.  Priced  at  inventory. 

or  sell  to  move  or  pieces.  Pioneer  Pub- 
★★  $5  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★  lishing  Co..  Box  377,  Carlsbad.  New 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES  Mex.co. 

626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  _ _ _ 


SALES-PURCHASIS-FIMAMCING  I 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personai  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposes.  Newspaper  Service  Co,,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WE  KNOW  CAUF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspapers  —  and  they  know  usl  If 
you  want  to  buy  a  Csdifornia  or  Ari- 
lona  newspaper  property,  let  us  show 
you  how  our  personal  service  operates. 
GABBERT  A  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlington  Avenue 
Riverside  California 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arixona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Aril.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspai>er  Broker" 
Kalamaxoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

deep  south  farm,  industry,  college 
county  seat  weekly.  $95,006,  H  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

LARGE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Very  rapidly-growing  isolated  area. 
$200,000  with  $36,000  down  —  20  years 
'  on  balance.  Equipment  worth  over 
$100,000.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Newspa- 
,  per  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates  > 

Um  Retes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE  I 
lesarNea  I 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payahic  with  ' 
order)  4  tiais  9  55c  «er  liae  tack  | 
insertion;  3  tiaes  9  70c:  2  9  80c:  f 
1  9  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Bex  Service.  | 

JOE  APfllCANTS  nay  have  a  iupply  t 
of  printed  eapleyaent  application  fareM  [ 
ky  sendinf  self-addressed  8c  staapod  j 
envelope  to  ESP  Cbssiled  DepartaenL  • 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIPiCATIONS:  | 
4  tiaes  9  SLOO  pa  line  eack  insation;  f 
3  tiaes  9  SLIS;  2  tiaes  9  SL30:  1  > 
tiae  9  SL45  pa  line.  3  line  ainiaea.  j 
Add  50c  fa  Box  Service.  ! 

PI.OO  SCRVICg  CHARCX  POR  AIRMAIL  | 

OiADUNR  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD-  ! 
VBRTISINO,  WodROiday.  4  p.m.  j 
Count  36  units  pa  lino,  no  akkraiations  | 
(add  1  liao  fa  km  infaaatioo.)  Bm  r 
holders'  idtntitios  htid  in  strict  con-  i 
idtncc.  Replin  aailcd  daily.  Edita  A  | 
Puhlisha  reservts  the  rifht  ta  edit  all  : 


Editor  &  Publisher  i 
tso  Third  Ava..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y.  j 
Pkegg  PLoxa  2-70S0 


NEWSP4PER  SERVICES 

Cotuultantg 


Management-Search-Financial 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  ★★★ 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jackaonville  10.  Florida 

Features 

YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us  I 
Box  1840,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

DO^r^U  LOOK  AI^AD^?” 

Why  not  buy  a  packet  of  “Xmas 
How-To”  features,  only  $26  per  set  of 
24.  Has  foreign  A  native  recipes  A 
customs,  gift,  wrapping,  party  A  dec¬ 
oration  ideas.  Available  with  other 
holiday  features,  $30.  WRITE  NOW  I 
Box  1981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY? 
Attract  new  readers  with  our  airmail 
news,  feature  and  photo  service  cover¬ 
ing  all  Italy.  Box  135,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  FROM  AFRICA 

All  the  news  from  Southern  Africa — 
the  political  scene,  mininfc  and  ftnan* 
cial  developments,  the  Krowth  of  in* 
dustry,  the  fascination  of  people — is 
covered  in  the  weekly  airmail  edition 
of  The  Johannesburg  Star.  Africa's 
leadinK  daily  paper. 

For  a  subscription  to  this  24*pai;e 
tabloid  write  to  A.  O.  Kick,  220  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  South.  New  York  19,  N.  Y, 
Subscription  rates:  1  year  $15,  3 

months  $3.75. 

Newspaper  &  Periodical  Ptg. 

OFFSET  WEB  PRESSTIME 
AVAILABLE 

Newspapers — Circulars — 
Organization  Publications 

QUICK.  QUALITY  SERVICE— 
LOW  COST 

MASON  ROSSITER  SMITH.  INC. 
Publication  Specialists 
The  Gouverneur  Tribune-Press 
Gouverneur,  New  York 
Telephone:  178 

PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  annual  basis 
to  print  monthly  periodical  of  lOOM 
or  200M  copies.  Web  letterpress.  16 
to  64  pages,  type  size  9%"  by  13*. 
Si>ot  color  one  side.  Can  handle  com¬ 
position  and  stereo.  Plant  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Hall,  Box  614, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  firm  annual 
basis  for  printing  weekly  or  circulars; 
to  32  pages  std.  64  tab;  color  4  pages. 
21%  X  17.  Plant  in  N.  J.  Good  trans¬ 
portation.  Box  1999,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Engineers 

U  P  E  C  O 
SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 

Newsiiaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIIUNG— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 
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E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
plant  for  sale.  No.  1  Miehle,  No.  8 
Linotype,  extra  magazines,  casting  box, 
chases,  router,  stones,  turtle,  cutter, 
saw,  folding  machine,  several  tons 
metal.  Press  suitable  for  box  work. 
All  or  individually.  Hillside  Times, 
1443  N.  Broad  St.,  Hillside,  N,  J. 
WA  3-9207. 


Mail  Room 

'  SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
I  available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
I  savings.  J.  Spero  A  Go.,  549  W.  Ran- 
:  dolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  Tel:  AN  346SS 

Press  Room 


3  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
in  Blast-Central  U.  S.,  16  linotypes, 
presses'  capacity  16,  16  and  24-pages. 
Buyer  must  show  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Write  Box  1914,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Composing  Room 

G4-4  INTERTYPE  Ser.  #21448,  very 
good  cond.  available  now,  eqpd  with 
Auto  Spacer.  Six  Mold  Disk,  Mohr 
Saw,  Blower.  Feeder,  Auto  BIjector, 
Elec  pot,  mtr.,  6  molds.  6  fonts  of 
mats.  Priced  at  $14,000.  Contact  Glen 
Cummins,  Prod.  Mgr.,  Wichita  Blagle, 
Wichita.  Kans. 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Blxcellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Blditor  A  Publisher 

CAST  IRON  MAGAZINE  RACKS. 
Pull  out  type.  $7.00  each  magazine 
assembly.  Have  50  available.  Roger 
Casey,  523  So.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis-15. 
Minnesota. 


GOSS 


3  Units  &  Folder 


6  Units  &  2  Folders 


DUPLEX  24-page  Tubular 


GOSS 


6  Units  &  2  Folders 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y, 


GET  INTO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE 
OFFSET  AT  A  PRETZEL  PRICEI 
GT  2-color,  LB  single  color,  same  size 
41  X  54,  A.  C.  motors.  Can  be  seen 
on  floor.  Both  presses  for  only  $6,000. 
Grab  the  phone,  call  me.  Send  for  list 
of  many  other  money-saving  buys. 
Person  to  person  call  Alderman.  Print¬ 
ers'  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Telephone  LOcust  2-5353. 


Press  Room 

PRESSES  ’ 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Sterse. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Caroliaa, 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models- 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

8  UNIT  SCOTT  28-9/16* 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  JoumaL 
Attractive  Terms. 

:  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  28-9/16* 

:  Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 

'  21  total  Units.  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  I 
I  Drives  and  Controls;  8-arm  Reals  A 
.  Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 

I  Available  at  one  due  to  Meehanieai 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

8-UNIT  HOE  2244* 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

8-UNn'  HOE  2244* 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 
A,  G.  Drive;  Locate  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


MUST  MOVE  DUPLEX.  INTERTYPE 
V-TTS.  model  31.  AB  8-page  Duplex 
is  a  good  one.  Late  model  Intertype 
V,  mats,  space  bands,  operating  units, 
perforator,  parts.  Model  31.  seven 
years'  old,  four  magazines,  mats,  space 
bands,  parts.  All  running.  All  for 
$25,000  or  sold  separately.  Enterprise. 
Natchitoches,  La.  Phone  5501. 

INTERTYPE  FOR  SALE— Two  Model 
C's.  two  Model  B's,  Serial  Numbers 
6527.  6328,  8051.  8060.  each  with  2 
Magazines  90  Channel,  3  Universal 
molds,  Mohr  Measure  Control,  Mar- 
gach  Metal  feeder.  Motor  and  electric 
pot  60  cycle,  AC  110  Volt,  7%  point 
Corona  No.  44,  6%  point  Corona  No. 
80,  with  bf  No.  2.  All  top  condition 
in  daily  use.  Available  now  at  $2750.00 
each.  Come  see  or  write  O.  M.  Harper. 
World  and  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai>er 
Turtles-  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES 
COMPANY,  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

Engraving  Department 

ENGRAVINGS-ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own,  taking  image  from 
camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 
No  engraving  plant  needed.  Imagic, 
Box  19021.  Indianapolis  19.  Indiana. 

Mail  Room 

QUICK  SALE 

Model  "B"  Wallastar 
Serial  No.  22 

A  completely  automatic  wire  bundling 
machine  for  your  mailroom.  This  is  a 
used  machine,  capable  of  handling  up 
to  18  bundles  per  minute.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  owner  for  latest  model  Wal¬ 
lastar.  Shipment  can  be  taken  from 
present  location  in  Northern  States. 
Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

Toronto  Star  Limited 

Research-Engineering  Dept., 

275  Albany  Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Phone:  Lennox  2-0925 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLBIX  8-page,  standard  tubulai 
deck,  2  to  1  mo(M,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLBIX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
2244*  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POpuar  5-0610  TRIangle  7-3871 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Davies;  extis 
!  Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

'  Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
I  with  Vacuum  Backs.  A.C,  Motors. 

Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

I  Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  BHimacea  complsts 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260'. 

Jamiml  Raised  Plata  Return — 16'. 

,  Weeel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.O. 
Motor. 


HIGH  QUALITY  COX-O-TYPE  8- 

page  flat  bed  web  fed  press,  installed  .  COMPOSING 

recently  and  in  as-good-as-new  condi-  l 

tion.  Rollers,  chases,  electrical  equip-  Monotype  Material  Maker  cmnpMt 
ment,  etc.,  included.  Camarillo  News,  with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor, 

Camarillo,  Calif.  ^  ^ 

_ Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  wits 

Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts. 


TWO  LATE  STYLE 
GOSS  MAT  ROLLERS 
45-D  Giant,  reconditioned,  guaranteed. 
45-S  Goss,  excellent  condition.  Both 
available  at  once, 

STA-HI  PREMIER  SHAVER  #11,846. 
From  plant  of  Wichita  B^le.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Available  immediately. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


PROOF  PRESSES 

I  Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  28,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
I  16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
!  2/90—1/72—2/84;  No.  62810:  Sb 
Holds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
;  Electric  Pots.  A.  C.  Motors. 


HEUIELBERG  NEW  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM 

Cylinder  Press.  Top  condition.  Price<l 

to  sell.  Other  fine  job  and  new8i)aper  BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 

equipment  for  sale.  Pioneer  Publish-  JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
ing  Co..  Box  377,  Carlsbad,  New  PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 

QUARTERFOLDER  :  ^^“S?NGES®SfTE  ™ 

OR  STATIONARY, 

II  rotary  presses.  nr||  r|J|||  yill 

DER  ATTACHMENT  DLR  OnULIflnll 

le  and  money-saver. 

K  CITY  MACHINE  ASSOCIATES 

RKS,  INC.  rswwwwsnsfcw 

ain*  oikahoma  City,  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  li 

Oall  OEj  6-8S41s  rw.#  3  m  jp'/va 

oxford  7-4690 
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NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
avsiilable.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1687  West  Main,  Oikahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


MAIMINERY  and  SUPPUES 
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6.GOSS  HEADUNER  UNITS  2S-9/16'  I 
cut-<>il.  Kaala,  flyina  pasten.  I 

GO.SS  6-UNITS  22%*  cut-off.  Paper 
tolls  each  end. 

duplex  4-UNITS  22%*  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


WE'VE  EXPANDED  and  have  for  sale  ! 
our  Model  D  Duplex.  Need  room  des¬ 
perately  for  roll  storasre.  Best  offer  | 
takes  it,  with  your  shippina  costs  | 
from  Carson  City  accept^  as  down 
payment.  Balance  easy.  Nevada  Ap¬ 
peal.  Carson  City.  Nev. 

52'  LAWSON  CirPTER.  Hydraulic  i 
Clamp,  (lower  back  aauae.  Recondi-  ' 
tkmed.  We  can  show  our  expense  to  I 
recondition  over  $2,460 — F.O.B.  Buf-  : 
fak).  N.  Y .  $5,995.00  1 

MODEL  K  FOLDER,  section  feeder.  I 
Rscently  rebushed — aood  shape. 

F.O.B.  I>etroit .  $2,950.00  I 

241  DAVIDSON,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro-  ; 
duction.  Clean  —  F.O.B.  Cleveland.  | 
Ohio  .  $1,499.00 

2046  MULTI — poor  shape _ $  560.00  i 

S4%*  CHALLENGE  POWERED  Cut¬ 
ter,  hand  clamp,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro-  i 
duction.  Clean — like  new  ....  $1,896.00 
American  Type  Founders  Co..  Inc. 

1530  E.  19th.  Cleveland-U.  Ohio 
MAin  1-1787 


•  •  •  •  HELP  WANTED  •  •  • 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Adminiitratite 


MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  NEWS, 
ADVERTISING 
OR 

PROMOTION 

MAN 

If  you  are  a  reporter,  ad  salesman  or 
newspaper  promotion  man  who  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  become  involved 
in  non-metropolitan  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
This  is  a  challenging  opimrtunity 
which  offers  immediate  and  long  range 
benefits.  We’re  looking  for  a  young 
man  who  has  achieved  some  success 
in  his  field,  but  would  like  broader 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  a  small 
to  medium-sized  daily  plus  increased 
income.  We'll  pay  you  while  providing 
training  in  certain  aspects  of  your 
work. 


Clauified  Adtertiting 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
FOR  NEW  YORK 
NEWSPAPER 

Resourceful,  fully  experienccti  in  han¬ 
dling  phone  room  staff  of  progressive 
New  York  Metropolitan  daily  &  Sunday 
newspaiier.  Should  be  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  sales  analyses,  setting  up  systems 
and  sparking  the  full  effort  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  staff.  Write  in  strictest 
confidence,  full  details  of  background 
and  experience.  Box  145.  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

Ditpiay  Advertuing 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
for  growing  farm  publication.  To  live 
in  Dodge  City,  I^nsas,  and  travel 
Southwest  Kansas.  Write,  giving  back¬ 
ground  to:  Bill  Taggart.  High  Plains 
Journal,  P.  O.  Box  177,  Dodge  City, 
Kansas. 


Duplay  Adrertuing 


Box  126 


Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWLY  ACQUIRED  WEEKLY  offers 
management  job  for  man  between  26 
and  50.  strong  on  advertising  and 
promotion,  some  qualifications  in  news 
and  basic  understanding  of  composing 
room.  Write  full  details,  outlining  ex¬ 
perience  and  compensation  require¬ 
ments.  John  W.  Nash,  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  New  Milford,  Conn. 


AD  MAN  with  ideas,  able  to  make 
layouU  and  sell  them.  Progressive 
weekly  newsiiapers.  Very  good  pay  to 
right  man.  Write:  Beacon  Publications, 
Maynard,  Mass. 

AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
an  aggressive,  exiierience  ilispatch  de- 
(lartment  manager  on  a  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  operation.  Applicant  must  he  able 
to  suiierviae  and  organize  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  handles  above-average  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  (kiod  salary.  Chart  Area  12. 
Send  a  comiilete  resume  and  exiieri¬ 
ence  to  Bo.x  137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  6.  18.000  DAILY  seeks 
exiierienced  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  20's  or  30’s.  Send  references, 
resume  first  letter.  Box  153,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  Southern 
New  England  seeks  energetic  intelli¬ 
gent  young  man  (or  woman)  for  dis- 
(ilay  advertising.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  (lossibilities  for  someone  with 
drive,  (lersistence,  vision.  Send  resume 
to  Box  150,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Wanted  to  Buy 


YOUNG  MAN  to  act  as  assistant  to 
publisher  of  two  weeklies  and  affiliates 
in  good  town.  Chance  to  learn  all 
phases  of  newspaper  business.  Possible 
opportunity  for  future  investment  in 
(laper,  but  not  a  requirement.  Box 
1997.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTO  PLATE  ma¬ 
chine.  23-9/16*  cut-off.  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc,,  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Circulation 


impMs 

I  wRk 

Models 

r.  No. 

Saw, 


Sb 
A.  C. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

$0  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


USED  STA-HI  and  Pony  Autoplates, 
chases  23-9/16*  cut-off.  Gmrge  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Linotypes— Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
13$  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

I  USED  LINOTYPE  MACHINE  ca¬ 
pable  of  setting  news  heads  up  to  and 
including  42  point.  Will  pay  cuh.  Box 
1971,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  year- 
old  daily.  5.000  circulation,  in  fast¬ 
growing  Western  county.  Want  enter¬ 
prising.  imaginative  man.  willing  to 
work  hard,  take  full  charge,  super¬ 
vising  carriers,  looking  after  mail  cir¬ 
culation,  expanding  coverage  over  the 
county.  Write  full  details,  including 
references  to:  Box  102,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  SALESMAN.  Estab¬ 
lished  company  specializing  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  premium  and  prize 
promotions  wants  personable  conscien¬ 
tious  man  free  to  travel.  SalaiY,  ex- 
(lenses,  bonus.  Write  full  details. 
cellent  opportunity.  Box  136,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


,  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY.  CALIF. 

.  Display  salesman  with  department 
I  store,  shopping  center  and/or  food 
.  experience.  Ehcciting  opi>ortunity  for 
I  hard  worker  not  afraid  of  competition. 

I  Send  resume  and  references  to  Jack 
R.  Curley,  Business  Manager,  Valley 
:  Times  TODAY,  Box  440,  No.  Holly¬ 
wood,  Csdifomia. 

,  BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE  Man  to 
take  over  established  Commercial  Page 
I  in  major  E'lorida  City.  Must  be  ex- 
!  perienced  and  provide  references.  25% 

{  commission.  Write  Box  110,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who 
also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  $123.50  scale.  Neal 
A.  Bints,  Managing  Eiditor,  Utica  Dsdly 
Press,  Utica,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wanted  to 
supervise  staff  of  four,  do  local  re¬ 
porting.  features,  10,000  P.  M.  daily. 
Chart  Area  6.  Preferably  25-46  age 
group,  camera  experience.  Send  pic¬ 
ture  in  letter,  giving  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  including  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  1961,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  HAS  OPENING 
for  ad  man;  our  (>re8ent  ad  manager 
going  over  to  news.  Box  140,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced  In  lay¬ 
out,  writing,  to  handle  one-man  de¬ 
partment  in  small  daily  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Need  aggressive  man  for  competitive 
situation.  No  drifters  no  cubs.  Write 
fox  1974,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TBLETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlowe  Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Fsrmtrly  Inland  Ntvupaptr  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cheiry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Td:  HArriaon  1-6866 

INTERTYPE  AND  LINOTPYE  18-24 
two  letter  molds.  Usable  condition 
only.  Roger  Casey,  523  So.  4th,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  16,  Minnesota. 

duplex  TUBULAR  PRESS.  sUnd- 
^  or  Unit  model,  %  A  %  fold, 
John  Griffiths  Co,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
Avs.,  New  York  17. 


fW",  electric,  for  Comet  #1416.  Must 
he  in  good  condition.  C.  M.  Dillon, 
Daily  Press,  Ypailanti,  Michigan. 


rk  17 
1961 


GOSS  Anti  Friction  Press  Units  and 
Folders.  22%*  cutoff.  Delivery  within 
one  year.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE 
ABOUT  BUSINESS? 

National  retail  business  paper  wishes 
regular  part-time  correspondent  in  all 
areas.  If  you  know  business  writing 
and  are  on  top  of  your  local  retail 
business  picture,  you'll  be  right  for 
this  job.  We’ll  help  with  story  leads. 
Knowledge  of  photography  useful. 
We  want  you  in  action  by  September 
first  at  latest.  For  further  details,  write 
Box  1950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  HELP? 

Let  an  E  A  P  Classified  Ad  find  it. 
Newspaper  personnel  look  at  Editor 
A  PnMislser.  Is  year  vacancy  listed 
there? 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  .Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 
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HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Mala  and 
Femala.  Joba  availabla  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Sand  resumas,  location  prefer- 
anea,  availability  data.  Contact:  Bill 
McKaa.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  B. 
Madison  St.,  Chicaso  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 

REPORTER  for  avaniniT  daily  of 
29,000  circulation,  located  on  Laka 
EMa.  Must  bo  experienced  professional. 
No  boBinnersl  Box  1946,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  60,000 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 
for  above-average  experienced  reporter, 
able  on  all  boats,  particularly  county. 
1126  weakly  to  right  man.  List  present 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  wanU  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter  and  deskman.  Aggres¬ 
sive  paper  and  growing  community. 
Dedicate  newsmen  can  not  afford  to 
miss  theee  two  opportunities.  Send 
complete  details  to  Box  1972,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER  has  two 
openings  for  experienced  reporters. 
Award-winning  afternoon  daily  in 
ideal  central  coast.  Mail  background, 
references,  salary  to  Jack  Patton, 
Managing  Editor,  Salinas  Californian, 
Salinas,  California. 


REPORTER,  small-city  daily.  Ability 
to  work  on  own  initiative  needed;  cam¬ 
era  experience  helpful.  Some  evening 
work  required.  Ohio,  ^x  1968,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


AREA  EDITOR 

Excellent  oivortunity  to  grow  with 
progressive  Minnesota  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Prefer  experienced  person,  but 
will  consider  promising  beginner.  Must 
be  self-starter.  To  serve  as  area  editor, 
work  with  correspondents,  report,  edit.  { 
handle  pictures  and  own  page  layout. 
Medical  care  and  other  company  bene¬ 
fits.  All  replies  kept  confidential.  Write 
^x  100,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  with  extensive  experience 
and  high  qualifications  in  editing  of 
telegraph  and  local  copy — writing  of 
appealing  headlines  and  making  layout. 
New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Write  full  details.  Box 
1795,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern 
California  Republican  newspaper.  Sub¬ 
mit  information  and  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  Elditor  A  Publisher,  Box  111, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  Report 
ing.  photography,  editing  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  suburban  weekly.  Furnish  resume 
and  salary  expected.  Box  122,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  10m  northern  daily  op-  ‘ 
I  erating  in  one  of  finest  small  news-  | 
paper  plants.  Capable  writing  con-  ' 
i  structive  editorials  and  inspiring  news- 
editorial  staff  to  produce  best  news-  , 
paper  of  size  in  country.  Must  have 
genuine  interest  civic  and  govern¬ 
mental  problems  which  are  numerous  | 
and  complex  in  rapid-growth  area.  We  ' 
are  looking  for  capable,  dedicated  edi-  I 
tor  who  will  share  publisher’s  belief 
in  importance  William  Allen  White’s 
statement:  “The  confidence  of  the 
community  in  the  paper’s  integrity  is 
its  greatest  asset  .  .  .”,  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  practical  as¬ 
pects  publishing  small  daily.  Box  120, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  new  morning 
offset  daily  Chart  Area  7.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  someone  to  move  up. 
Write:  ^x  116,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


UNDERSTANDING 

We  would  like  to  increase  our  viewers 
understanding  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  world  today.  At  present,  most 
of  the  time  of  our  16-man  news  stafl 
is  devoted  to  local  and  regional  news 
coverage.  In  the  fall  we  want  to  bring 
meaning  to  the  world  news  outside 
our  coverage  area. 

We  need  a  man  with  carefully  de¬ 
veloped  thought  processes,  who  under- 
stands  world  events  and  who  can  bring 
them  into  focus  for  our  one  million 
viewers  surrounding  California’s  Capi- 
Ul  City. 

If  you  believe  you  are  this  man.  write 
us  in  detail,  including  whatever  in¬ 
formation  you  believe  we  shall  need 
to  form  a  preliminary  judgment.  Ba^ 
uiion  your  letter,  we  shall  make  further 
inquiries  leading  to  a  personal  inter¬ 
view. 

Tom  Breen.  Manager 
News  and  Public  Affairs 
KCRA  Radio  A  Television 
310  Tenth  Street 
Sacramento,  14,  California 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

for  afternoon  daily.  City  Zone  14.600. 
Circulation  9,600  covering  home  and 
adjoining  counties.  Young,  aggressive 
staff.  Elxcellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Contact:  H.  M.  Rankin. 
Daily  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  6-I)AY  DAILY  in 
Southwestern  Kansas  needs  Sports 
Elditor  and  General  News  Reporter  for 
five-person  news  staff.  Some  exiierience 
preferred.  Salary  oi>en.  Good  spot  for 
man  on  weekly  or  smaller  daily  to 
move  up.  Contact:  Charles  Smith,  The 
Tribune,  Pratt,  Kansas. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

.  .  .  of  employe  publications. 
Should  have  minimum  2  years' 
new8pai>er  exi>erience  preferably 
reporting  and  desk.  Position 
could  lead  to  other  public  rela* 
tions  opportunities.  Send  com* 
plete  resume  to: 

H.  E.  MICHENEK.  JR. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 
Phila.  13,  Pa. 


COMBINATION  sports-general  news 
reiwrter  for  small  morning  daily. 
DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REIPORTER 
for  aggressive  small-city  evening  news- 
'  palter.  This  opening,  in  Chart  Area  4, 
I  is  on  a  newspaiter  with  a  young  staff 
which  emphasizes  local  news.  Camera 
exiierience  helpful.  Box  167,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OPENING  SEPTEMBER  1  for  thor¬ 
ough,  enterprising  reiiorter.  Some  cam¬ 
era  work.  E'uture  on  26,000  daily  in 
I  clean,  progressive  city  of  36,000.  Write 
I  full  information,  health,  family  status, 
j  education,  exiierience,  references.  Eldi- 
J  tor,  Janesville  (Wisconsin)  Gazette. 


MACHINIST-OPERATORS  —  r„ion 
and  Open  Shop  nee«led  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  iiapers.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N. 
E'ront  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penns. 


Public  Relations 


MAN  FRESH  OUT  OF  COLLEGE  or 
with  one  to  two  years  exiierience  to 
^it  company  publications,  assist  in 
imaginative  PR  program  of  interna¬ 
tionally-known  midwestern  firm.  Ability 
to  write  with  flair  a  must.  Write  fex 
162,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  RELATIONS 

Challenging  position  is  open  on  our 
Public  Relations  staff  for  a  young  writer. 
23-28,  with  a  minimum  of  2  years  ex- 
p^ience  in  either  writing  for  an  indus¬ 
trial  organization  or  newspaper  reporting. 
Degree  in  English.  Journalism  or  Liberal 
Arts  required.  Duties  will  innolve  press 
relations,  writing  news  releases  and  fea¬ 
ture  articles. 

We  are  located  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  offering  many  cultural  advantges. 
All  qualified  applicants  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  for  employment  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
Please  send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  .  .  . 

ARMOUR 

E.  B.  Beck  RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 

10  W.  35th  St.  Chicago  16.  III. 


Salesmen 


REPRESENTATIVES  all  areas.  Rovo- 
lutionary,  non-competitive  single  news¬ 
paper  wrapping  machine  for  mailrooo 
and  motor  route  distributors.  Writs: 
P,  O.  Box  24,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Stase 
qualifications  and  territory. 


REPRESE;NTATIVES.  all  areas,  to 
call  on  dulies.  New  feature  with  extra 
free  educational  materials.  Box  19W. 
Elditor  A  Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTTPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ABIU’TY-EXPERIENCE.  Ad  director, 
rich  in  experience,  relocate  west.  Proves 
ability,  best  of  references.  Must  be 
permanent.  Able  to  travel  for  inter¬ 
view.  Write  Box  1964,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  of  large,  out¬ 
standing  Minnesota  semi-weekiy  seekt 
new  opportunity.  Write:  Publisher, 
I  Box'  170,  Alexandria,  Minnesota. 
Phone:  VI  6-3774, 


Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— National 
Prize  Winner.  Eleven  years’  Present 
Job.  No  future.  Let  Me  ^nd  Samples. 
Age  84.  Family.  Box  1861,  Elditor  A 
Publish^. 


EDITORIAL  CAR’TOONISTS  seek  new 
opi>ortunity.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1988,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Uw 
producer  —  home  delivery  specialist 
both  city  and  country.  Believes  is 
building  a  strong  field  organizatioa; 
capable  of  selling  sound,  solid  business, 
resulting  in  net  gains.  EIxperienesd. 
with  records  and  references  to  sub¬ 
stantiate.  Married,  early  forties.  Fhs 
figures.  West.  Box  1968,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


CUSSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


NAMt  _ 

COMPANY  (if  any) 
ADORfSS 
CITY,  SYAYI 

Interf  my  classified  ad  for 
Clawificafion 

COPY: 


inserfions 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  A  PURLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yori  22,  N.Y. 

(For  ads  of  the  ’’Sifuatiom  Wanted"  aature,  ancloM  remittance  with  order. 
See  clauified  rata  structure.) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Circulation 


CAPABLE,  AGGRESSIVE. 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN 
20  year*'  exi>erienc«  m«troi>olitan  daily 
all  I'haaaa  carriar  promotion  and  reader 
inauranoe.  SeekinK  challenKins  poaition. 
^art  Area  location  not  important.  Box 
1982.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Arares- 
sive  family  man  desires  position  re- 
quirinK  collective  experience  in  Home 
Delivery.  Motor  Routes.  Dealers,  Pro- 
moton  and  Sales,  Mail  Room.  Avail¬ 
able  immediate  interview.  Box  131, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  seekinK 
association  with  hiKhly  romi>etitive 
news|>aper.  AKKressive  and  promotion- 
minded,  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
ortranize  and  motivate  stronK  sales 
force.  Particular  emphasis  on  Home 
lielivery-  extensive  exi>erience  in  Sales 
Promotion,  Distribution  anil  Labor  Re¬ 
lations.  Available  immediate  interview, 
or  resume  in  confidence.  Box  149,  ^i- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  chal- 
leniie.  21  years'  comiietitive  exiierience, 
includinic  9  as  CM.  Top  producer.  AKe 
4U.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR.  presently  employed. 
CCMA  member.  Qualified.  References 
sup|M>rt  StronK  orKanization.  promo¬ 
tion,  results.  Married,  family.  aKe  35. 
Will  not  consider  Metropolitan  area. 
Box  143,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADMAN.  35,  married;  clean,  top- 
guality  layouts.  Ten  years'  exiierience. 
Box  151,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

immediately  available  for  50,900  plus 
daily.  Exi>erience  all  classifications. 
3V<  years'  retail  display  exiierience. 
StronK  layout  man  and  exiiert  in  pre- 
liarinK  and  deliverinK  visual  presenta¬ 
tions.  Fine  record  of  KeneratinK  tie-in 
supimrt.  EnKlish  BA.  36.  family  man. 
Presently  and  successfully  employetl. 
For  complete  resume  write  Box  160, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTIONAL  ADVTG.  DIRECTOR. 
Fourteen  years'  display  and  classified 
(same  paiierl;  seeks  relocation  due  to 
chaiiKe  in  ownership.  37  years'  old, 
family,  settled.  Chart  Area  3.  Earn- 
inas  in  excess  of  $15,000.  Will  accept 
less,  or  will  invest  $5,000-110,000  in 
KoinK  small  paiier.  Box  156,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COPY  READER — In-depth  experience 
layout,  makeup,  slot.  Steady,  sharp,  ac¬ 
curate.  Metro  daily.  Box  1987,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MAINE  LOCATION 

Seasoned  (18  years)  public  relations 
executive,  former  Maine  newspaiier 
editor,  seeks  to  return  to  state  in 
responsible  editorial  poaition  or  PR 
post  with  company  or  corporation.  Box 
1993,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  44.  six-day  45,000 
p.m..  seeks  job  (M.E.,  news  or  wire 
editor,  copy  desk  chief)  on  paper  re- 
QuirinK  reliability,  sharp  headlines. 
Box  1986,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD  with  experience  de¬ 
sires  busy  reportinK  job.  Box  117,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher,  ' 

COPY  EDITOR,  in  East 
Box  101,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DEADENDED  for  15  years  as  manag- 
inK  editor  of  fine.  20.000  daily.  Write 
anythinK,  includinK  editorials:  edit  and 
head  anj^hinit:  handle  any  desk.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  11  colleKe  town  for 
younKSters'  education.  Age  44.  Box 
118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOW  EDITOR,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  editor  —  experience  in 
all  phases  daily  editorial  department. 
Seeks  job  with  top  future.  Family 
man.  Best  references.  Box  109,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  IN  40*8  completing  sale 
of  weekly  chain  and  plant.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  as  daily  editor,  columnist, 
assistant  to  daily  publisher,  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  politics,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Available  in  September!  Box 
114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  change  to 
city  desk  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota. 
Knows  layout,  features  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Now  employed  by  small  daily. 
Box  1887,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


TWELVE  YEARS'  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  exi>erience.  Knowledge  of  national,  ' 
classified  and  production.  Promotion- 
minded.  Exiierience  in  retail,  suburlmn, 
weekly  and  daily.  No  high  pressure! 
.Seven_  years'  present  job.  Family  man.  , 
age  .37.  Seeking  iiermanent  imsition  in 
Chart  Area  12.  Remuneration  must  lie 
well  alsive  $125.00  to  warrant  move.  \ 
Box  139,  Elitor  A  Publisher.  i 

Editorial 

EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  ’ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coaat-to-coaat  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

69  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

PAST,  ABLE  CX)PYREADER.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  larger  dailies  in  South,  South¬ 
west.  Single,  48.  colleire.  Will  travel. 
Box  1927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editorial  job  small-town  newspa¬ 
per.  Veteran,  29.  B.A.,  unexperienc^. 
Box  1996,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 

Harvard  A.B..  English  major,  news¬ 
paper  experience,  seeking  involvement 
in  a  high-minded  publishing  enterprise. 
Literary,  academic,  entertainment,  arts 
^rnal.  Will  make  financial  sacrifice 
for  creative  opportunity.  Box  1967. 
Editor  A  Publia^r, 


WHO?  27-year  old  newsman  with  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  editing,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  makeup,  camera  experience. 

!  WHAT?  Wants  growth  position  with 
,  60,000  plus  metropolitan  daily. 

WHERE?  Anywhere. 

WHEN?  Fall  1961. 

WHY?  Future  limited  on  present  16,- 
000  daily. 

HOW?  Just  write  Box  124,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


CASTRO  VICTIM:  Ex-corresi>ondent 
for  Tiempo  (Havana),  photographer 
for  Cuban  Venezuelan  News  Photos. 
Now  writing  weekly  article  for  El 
lliario  de  Nueva  York.  Knowledgeable 
on  Latin  American  affairs;  siieak 
Fluent  Spanish:  extensive  contacts  at 
UN  where  worked  five  years.  Seek  i>o- 
sition  as  staff  UN  representative  for 
newspai>er,  or  outlet  for  exclusive  UN 
interviews  and  Latin  American  fea¬ 
tures.  Box  134.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  mu- 
niciiMtl,  imlice,  court  heats,  features. 
Some  desk.  Box  144,  Editor  A  Pul>- 
lisher. 

FAST,  EFFICIENT  DESKMAN.  Strong 
imekground  as  city  editor  on  large 
daily,  and  managing  editor  and  news 
editor  on  smaller  dailies.  Wish  to 
relocate  in  Midwest  or  West.  Box  158, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  34.  thirteen  years'  same  : 
paper;  all  newsroom  jobs,  plus  teach¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  magazine,  busi¬ 
ness  ex|>erience ;  seeks  key  job  on 
small  or  medium  daily,  magazine  or 
in  public  relations.  Now  over  $10,000. 
Box  133.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN-CAMERAMAN.  No  de¬ 
gree.  but  good  speller.  Chart  Areas  10. 
II,  12.  Box  159,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  33,  seeks  ropy  desk 
spot  on  P.M.  daily  Chart  Areas  2. 
3.  4.  Gooil  references.  Box  141,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WRITER,  knowledgeable  anti  talented, 
wants  to  work  for  newspaper  in  which 
quality  is  important.  Chart  Areas  10. 
11,  12.  BA  English,  27,  married.  3 
chililren.  Box  147.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  22,  four  years'  of  exiie¬ 
rience  in  newspaiier  held.  Siiorts  editor 
215  years'  plus  general  assignment  and 
photo.  Seeking  sportswriting  job  or 
siMirts  editorship.  Married.  Box  1.38. 
I^itor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  recent  jtiurnalism 
graduate  and  college  editor,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job  on  daily.  Excellent  grades 
-gooit  magazine  and  newspaper  exiie¬ 
rience.  Willing  to  work  hard.  Box  152, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  wants  to 
!  relocate  in  Chart  Areas  9.  10,  12.  (}ol- 
lege  background.  Box  104,  Elditor  A 
I  Publisher. 

'  AUSTRALIAN  PHOTO-JOURNALIST 
fifteen  years  in  magazines,  syndicated 
,  in  TIME,  LOOK,  etc.,  now  has  illus-  i 
trative  stuilio  in  Melbourne  siiecializing  ; 
in  travel  photography  for  shipping  j 
{  lines,  tourist  bureaus  and  government. 
Siiecihc  assignments  sought  anywhere 
in  Pacific  area.  $100  iier  day  plus 
I  exiienses  ex-Melbourne.  Seven  days 
:  Barrier  Reef  $1,000  all  inclusive.  7.000 
'•  color  subjects  ex-stock.  GORDON 
De'LISLE.  Box  !i019y,  MELBOURNE. 

I  Phone  \B3656. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER,  or  other 
I  editorial  laisition.  Master's  in  Journal- 
I  ism:  year's  exiierience  proofreading; 

limited  reiMirting  exiierience.  Usher 
;  Ward,  780,  St.  John's  Place,  Brooklyn 
I  16.  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED 

PRESSMAN 

Available  because  of  defunct 
paper.  Desires  to  locate  on 
West  Coast  or  in  the  South. 
Have  had  experience  as  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Foreman  of  large 
pressroom  ( 120)  men.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  of  reference.  Your 
reply  to  this  ad  will  be  held  in 
confidence. 

Box  126,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  14  yean’  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  phases  of  photography; 
desires  news  and  feature  work  with 
progressive  newspaper.  Own  car  and 
cameras.  Box  1862,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

VERSATILE  PHOTOGRAPHER— fea¬ 
ture  writer,  picture  editing,  layouts. 
Six  yean'  experience.  Top  nferences. 
Box  1984.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  10  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  photography .  commercial, 
desires  iiositinn  with  progressive  news¬ 
paiier.  Age  28,  married,  family  man. 
Ilependable.  Have  own  cameras.  Can 
furnish  darkroom  equipment  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  132,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  veteran,  ten  years'  ex¬ 
iierience.  Have  press  cameras  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  New  car.  radio  tele- 
phone-iHilice  radios-taiie  recorder.  Use 
F'airchild  engraver,  wire  photo.  Some 
plate  making.  No  flunkie  jolie.  pleaael 
Box  142,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


DARN  IT! 


I'm  not  broke,  huntcry.  johlees  or  un* 
derpaUl.  Just  crave  responsibility  or 
producing  hiffh  quality  sports  section. 
Box  154.  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

EXCITING!  DIFFERENT! 

HumorousI  Thought-provoking!  Just 
what  every  newspaper  needs  I  That's 
what  I  said,  and  that's  what  you'll 
say  when  you  read  my  analysis  of 
the  headline  news.  For  samples.  Write 
Box  1959,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  JOURNALIST. 
16  years’  experience  U.N.,  Europe. 
North  America;  high  academic,  lin¬ 
guistic  background;  wants  to  free- 
iance  (feature  writing)  with  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  beginning  next 
U.N.  General  Assembly;  will  furnish 
"exclusives.”  undertake  special  assign¬ 
ments  ;  has  own  extensive  international 
contacts.  TOGRAM,  1026  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  16 
yesua’  experience  daily  newspaper  fore- 
I  man;  knows  all  mechanical  operations, 
including  ITS.  Beet  references.  Avail- 
:  able  immediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert,  43 
Virginia  Ava.,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 
Tel.:  Oxford  1-6261. 

:  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Elxcellent  production  background,  16 
years’  low-page  cost.  Aggiaesive.  con¬ 
scientious.  Tre,  composing,  stereo, 
press,  color  experienee.  Would  like  to 
join  paper  that  needs  initiative,  know¬ 
how,  personality.  Box  1938,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR  eight  years.  Union. 
Wants  <lay  situation.  Box  146,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
PROMOTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Woman  exiierienced  in  sales  promotion 
of  lioth  retail  and  national  advertising 
wants  job  heliiing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  department  build  linage.  Trained 
in  writing  and  developing  sales  pres¬ 
entations.  organizing  and  promoting 
s|>ecial  merchandising  sections,  and 
transmitting  and  interpreting  sales  and 
market  information  to  advertisers. 
F'ully  acquainted  with  BOA  planned 
selling  techniques.  Exi>erience  includes 
work  on  two  dailies  and  two  New  York 
representative  Arms.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  I,  2,  6,  7.  Box  161,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
t>eople  on  ftle.  Send  os  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact,  Bill  McKss,  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-6(70. 


CORPORATE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Six  years’  public  relations-publieity  for 
major  blue  chip  corporations ;  twelve 
years’  with  New  England,  New  York 
dailies  as  reporter,  writar,  editor,  ex¬ 
ecutive;  seeks  corporate  spot.  Box 
1994.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS,  and  mature 
nuurrisd  man  seeking  chidlenging  PR 
or  news  position.  B.S.  in  Journalism, 
with  PR,  newspaper,  and  advertising 
experience.  Will  send  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  107.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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journalism  education  through 
their  own  organizations  and 
through  ACEJ. 


ElkhartTruth 
To  Start  Daily 
In  Mishawaka 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


If  you  have  followed  us  so 
far  through  this  alphabetical 
jungle  you  will  understand  why 
there  are  some,  including  us, 
who  think  the  whole  setup 
to  should  be  simplified. 

The  1953  decision  on  re¬ 
organization  was  made  at  a 

meeting  in  East  Lansing,  Mich,  were  told  Aug.  y  ol  pi^s  to 
It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  publish  a  morning  jmper  for  the 
these  groups  are  going  back  community  early  next  month, 
to  Michigfan  this  year  (Ann  The  new  Mishawaka  T^nes 
Arbor)  to  reopen  the  discussion,  will  maintain  offices  at  120  S. 
We  don’t  know  what  plan  Main  St. 
to  ACEJ  would  be  the  most  sensible  but  Support  for  publication  of 

E  &  P’s  editorial  advice  in  1953  the  newspaper  was  announced 
was  prior  to  the  East  Lansing  meet-  by  John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  president 
given  the  responsibility  for  es-  ing  is  still  good:  of  the  Truth  Publishing  Co., 

„  _ examing  “As  we  see  it,  one  of  two  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  John  A.  Scott, 

schools,  and  accrediting.  Sub-  things  must  be  done.  vicepresident  of  the  firm  which 

was  “We  would  earnestly  recom-  publishes  the  Truth. 

1924  changed  its  mend  that  all  journalism  edu-  Mr.  Scott  introduced  to 

in-  cation  groups  be  merged  into  Mishawaka  leaders  the  18  per- 
one  organization  which  might  sons  in  charge  of  the  new  publi- 
instead  of  bring  some  semblance  of  unity  cation. 

into  the  picture.  After  all,  they  „ 

M.  E.  Named 


Alphabeiiiis 


In  the  journalism  education  movement  within  AASDJ  t 
field  there  are  four  groups —  start  an  accrediting  program 
AEJ,  AASDJ,  ASJSA,  ACEJ —  for  schools  of  journalism  and, 
representatives  and  members  of  much  to  the  credit  of  leaders 
which  will  gather  for  their  an-  in  that  grroup,  final  plans  were 
nual  meetings  in  Ann  Arbor,  approved  in  1945. 

Mich.,  Aug.  27-31.  At  that  time  NCEPJ  (Na- 

These  initials  stand  for:  Asso-  tional  Council  on  Professional 
ciation  for  Education  in  Journal-  Education  f 

ism.  Association  of  Accredited  changed  its  _  ..  _ 

Schools  and  Departments  of  (American  Council  for  Educa- 
Journalism,  American  Society  of  tion  in  Journalism)  and 

Journalism  School  Administra-  _  l’._ _ ^ _ 

tors,  and  the  American  Council  tablishing  standards, 
on  Education  for  Journalism. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  any  news-  sequently,  AASDJ  which 
paperman  not  directly  associated  founded  in 
in  the  journalism  education  field  name  without  changing  its 
has  alphabetitis  trying  to  keep  itials — “Association  of  Accred- 
them  straight;  figuring  out  iting  Schools,”  etc. 
what  they  represent,  the  func-  “American  Association  of,”  etc. 

tions  they  perform,  and  their  While  all  this  was  going  on  profess  to  be  seeking  the  same 

relationship  to  each  other.  there  was  a  movement  among  thing  —  the  improvement  of  James  P.  McNeile  will  l)e 

In  brief,  AEJ  is  the  teachers’  journalism  schools  not  in  the  ac-  standards  in  journalism  educa-  managing  editor.  He  has  been 
organization.  Under  this  are  two  crediting  group  to  get  together  tion.  We  thought  a  step  had  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Scott, 
coordinate  groups:  AASDJ  for  in  their  own  interests  and  they  been  made  in  this  direction  four  and  formerly  was  copy  editor 
representatives  of  accredited  formed  ASJSA.  At  this  point  years  ago  when  ASJSA  and  for  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 
schools,  and  ASJSA  the  school  internecine  warfare  started.  AASDJ  were  brought  together  The  Times,  to  be  issued  Mon¬ 
administrators  group  including  The  dangers  of  conflict  be-  as  coordinate  units  under  AEJ.  day  through  Friday,  will  be 

those  of  non-accredited  schools,  tween  the  AASDJ  and  ASJSA  But  it  didn’t  turn  out  that  way.”  printed  in  the  Truth  plant  11 
These  three  have  representatives  was  apparent  to  many  and  an  E  &  P’s  suggestion  at  that  miles  away.  News  copy  will  be 
on  AEJ,  the  accrediting  body,  effort  was  made  to  bring  them  time  is  also  pertinent:  relayed  to  the  plant  by  Tele- 

There  are  some  within  these  together.  “We  recommend  that  the  typesetter  circuit.  The  Goss 

groups  who  believe  the  structure  in  1949  the  three  groups  hatchets  be  left  home  and  that  Universal  press  units  will  fin¬ 
is  complicated  and  too  con-  (AATJ,  ASJSA  and  ASDJ)  journalism  educators  approach  ish  the  Times  run  in  1ms  than 
fusing.  As  a  result  most  of  the  agreed  in  principle  on  a  merger  these  meeting's  determined  to  an  hour.  Press  time  will  be  3 
afternoon  of  Aug.  28  at  the  program.  AATJ  changed  its  solve  the  problem  through  calm  a.m.  with  home  delivery  before 
Ann  Arbor  conclave  will  be  de-  name  to  AEJ  (Association  for  deliberation,  and  compromise  if  7  a.m. 

voted  to  a  discussion  of  whether  Education  in  Journalism)  under  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  all  “The  primary  function  of  the 
or  not  there  should  be  some  sort  which  AASDJ  and  ASJSA  were  journalism.”  Truth  Publishing  Co.,”  said  Mr. 

of  reorganization.  As  far  as  we  to  be  “coordinate  associations.”  •  Dille,  “is  to  provide  production 

can  determine  there  is  no  formal  This  didn’t  work  too  well,  w  p-i  •«  i  c  i  facilities  and  management 

plan  to  be  submitted.  The  ses-  ASJSA  didn’t  see  why  AASDJ  Classified  Sales  guidance.” 

sion  is  designed  to  hear  all  sides  should  have  a  comer  on  the  ac-  Philadelphia  Mishawaka’s  last  daily,  the 

on  whether  reorg^anization  is  crediting  program.  They  ob-  Chester  Kneller,  former  classi-  Enterprise,  ceased  publication 
wise  or  necessary  and  a  plan  jected  so  vigorously  that  the  fied  advertising  manager  of  the  in  1928.  It  since  has  published 
developed.  National  Commission  on  Ac-  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  has  weekly. 

The  history  of  these  groups  crediting  turned  its  back  on  joined  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Mishawaka,  considered  a  part 

indicates  there  will  be  fireworks.  AASDJ  and  invited  ASJSA  to  as  classified  sales  manager.  He  of  South  Bend,  has  a  1960  cen- 
*  *  *  undertake  the  responsibility  of  succeeds  Cy  Devery,  retired.  sus  of  11,173. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  there  evaluating  and  accrediting 

were  three  organizations  in  the  schools  and  departments  of 

journalism  education  field.  They  journalism, 
were  the  American  Association  The  stalemate  was  solved  in 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  1953  when  ACEJ  was  reorgan- 
(AATJ),  which  was  the  teach-  ized  to  give  ASJSA  equal  rep- 
ers’  gn^up,  and  the  AASDJ,  resentation  with  AASDJ  and 
which  then  was  called  the  AEJ  as  well  as  including  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  usual  six  representatives  from 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  industry.  Then  NCA  (National 
There  was  also  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting) 

Council  on  Professional  Educa-  changed  its  mind  and  again  rec- 
tion  for  Journalism  which  had  ognized  ACEJ  as  the  central  ac- 
representation  from  the  AASDJ  crediting  agfency. 
and  professional  groups  such  as  There  the  matter  has  rested. 

ANPA,  ASNE,  SNPA,  NEA  AEJ,  AASDJ,  and  ASJSA  with 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 
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Linofilm  Caledonia  Roman 
Linofilm  Caslon  Old  Face  Italic 
Linofilm  Times  Roman  Italic 
Linofilm  Spartan  Black 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Bold  Extended 
Linofilm  Century  Expanded  Italic 
The  growing  family  of  Linofilm  faces 

Linofilm  Memphis  Bold  Condensed 
Linofilm  Poster  Bodoni  Roman 
Linofilm  Spartan  Heavy  Italic 
Linofilm  Caslon  Old  Face  Roman 
LirK>film  Primer  Roman 
Linofilm  Garamond  No.  3  Italic 
LirKifilm  Bookman  Italic  ' 

Linofilm  Trade  Gothic 

Linofilm  Times  Roman 

Linofilm  Bodoni  Bold  Italic 

Linofilm  Caledonia  Italic 

Linofilm  Gothic  No.  13 

Linofilm  Spartan  Black  Condensed 

Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Bold 

Linofilm  Bodoni  Roman 

Linofilm  Textype  Italic 

Linofilm  Spartan  Medium  Condensed 

Linofilm  Old  Style  No.  7  Italic 

Linofilm  Garamond  Bold  No.  3  Italic 


Linofilm  Gothic  No.  16 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Book  Roman 
Linofilm  Century  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Copperplate  Gothic 
Linofilm  Spartan  Book  Italic 
The  growing  family  of  Linofilm  faces 


More  Linofilm  keyboards  have  been  sold  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Linofilm  System  than  all  other 
photocomposition  machines  combined.  Behind  every 
Linofilm  keyboard  lies  the  large  and  growing  Linofilm 
family  of  typefaces,  a  family  produced  specially  for 
photocomposition  from  the  international  resources  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  We  list  a  fraction  of  the 
faces  available  for  immediate  delivery.  You  are  reading 
Linofilm  Century  Expanded  Italic,  with  Trade  Gothic 
Extended  and  Bold,  a  new  design  available  from  Linofilm 
and  Linotype  alone.  The  responsible  Linofilm  policy  of 
limited  enlargement  brings  these  types  to  you  undistorted 
by  the  excessive  optical  manipulation  required  with  a  single 
master.  Linofilm  spacing  and  justification,  perhaps  the 
most  flexible  and  accurate  ever  designed,  frees  them  from 
the  varying  letterspacing  sometimes  associated  with 
photocomposition.  The  Linofilm  System,  designed  from  the 
ground  up  in  terms  of  modem  electronic  computing 
techniques,  photographs  them  onto  film  or  paper  with  a 
speed,  versatility  and  quality  of  image  that  no 
adaptation  of  existing  machinery  can  match.  For 
information,  write  Linofilm,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Linofilm  Century  Expanded  Roman 
Linofilm  Primer  Italic 
LirK>film  Caledonia  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Corona  Roman 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Book  Italic 
Linofilm  Memphis  Bold  Italic 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Extended 
Linofilm  Bodoni  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Spartan  Heavy  Condensed 
Linofilm  Century  Bold  Condensed 
Linofilm  Caslon  No.  137  Roman 
Linofilm  Textype  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Condensed 
Linofilm  Spartan  Light 
Lirrafilm  Bold  Face  No.  2 
Linofilm  Caslon  No.  3  Italic 
Linofilm  Spartan  Bold  Roman 
Linofilm  Bookman  Roman 
Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Bold  Condensed 
Linofilm  Memphis  Light  Italic 
Linofilm  Old  Style  No.  7  Roman 
Linofilm  Poster  Bodoni  Compressed 
Linofilm  Caledonia  Bold  Italic 
Linofilm  Poster  Bodoni  Italic 


The  growing  family  of  Linofilm  faces 


Linofilm  Caslon  No.  3  Roman 


Linofilm  Corona  Italic 


Linofilm  Garamond  No.  3  Roman 
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NO  SUMMER  SLUMP  FOR  THEM! 


Reporter  Don  Baker— wrote 
prize-winning  articles  on  exces¬ 
sive  food  prices  charged  people 
on  relief. 


Reporter  Marjoe  Creamer—  hon¬ 
ored  for  her  outstanding  articles 
on  social,  church  and  welfare 
problems. 


Reporter  Ted  Knap  —  helped 
right  an  electoral  wrong  . . .  won 
Community  Service  award  for 
legislative  coverage. 


Managing  Editor  Irving  Leibo- 
Witz —lecturer  at  the  summer 
education  workshop  sponsored 
by  Butler  University. 


Editor  Richard  Peters— Em-  Reporter  John  Wilson  —  hon- 
ployment  campaign  won  unique  ored  for  his  widely-read  series 
award  and  citation  from  Labor  dealing  with  mental  health  and 
Secretary  Goldberg.  mental  retardation. 


Results  know  no  season... 
it’s  been  a  busy  time  at 
The  Indianapolis  Times 


Apparently  beaten  by  12  votes  in  a  215,000-vote 
November  election,  J.  Edward  Roush  became  a 
congressman  in  June  when  a  House  Subcommittee 
settled  months  of  dispute  over  questionable  ab¬ 
sentee  ballots  which  had  been  uncovered  by  The 
Times.  A  subcommittee  spokesman  credited  Ted 
Knap  with  “one  of  the  best  jobs  of  reporting  on 
those  absentee  ballots  I  have  ever  seen!” 

Editor  Peters  recently  arranged  for  free  want 
ads  for  jobless  Indiana  workers,  published  thou¬ 
sands  of  them,  and  in  July  was  honored  by  The 
International  Association  of  Personnel  in  Employ¬ 
ment  Security— the  first  such  award  ever  made 
by  the  group. 

When  the  Indianapolis  Community  Service 
Council  announced  its  annual  awards,  The  Times 
won  topmost  recognition  for  “dynamic  yet  sensi¬ 
tive  .  .  .  coverage  of  a  broad  range  of  community 
problems.”  Reporters  Baker,  Creamer,  Knap  and 
Wilson  shared  cash  awards. 

At  Butler  University’s  education  workshop,  five 
of  the  eight  lecturers  were  Scripps-Howard  people 
—among  them  Knap,  Peters  and  Managing  Editor 
Irving  Leibowitz  of  The  Times. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfW  VOtK  .  WorU-Tahgram  «  Th*  Sim 

CUVIIANO . oaV  Nm 

PITTSMItOH . Pr«< 

INOIANAPOUS . Tim*, 

SAN  FRANaSCO  .  .  Nm.CoM  BWMm* 


COLUMtUS . Cilinit-Jtvritel 

ONONNATI  ....  Fail  «  Tim*$-S»ar 

KMTUCKY . Kaafacfcjf  edition 

Ciacmaali  Fai<  t  Tim»$-Slcr 
KNOXVIUf . Nawi$m«ma< 


DMVfll  ...  Kocky  A4ovalom  Nawt 
MRMINOHAM  ....  Foi<.NaraW 

MEMFMIS . fnuStimitor 

MiMFHIS  .  .  .  CemawrcM  Aopao/ 
WASHMOTON  ....  Daily  N^$ 


fVANSVIUt . FfMt 

HOUSTON . Ftm 

FORT  WORTH . fnm 

ALSUOUnOUf . THkam 

El  FASO . NaraM-Fwf 
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